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THE DUKE OF 


THESE Supplementary Despatches of 
the Duke of Wellington remind one 
of the answer given by a youth of 
doubtful understanding, when asked 
if he and his brother were in the same 
regiment. “No, but I am in the one 
next to his in the Army List,” was 
the quite impertinent reply. In like 
manner these lumbering closeprinted 
volumes claim for themselves a near 
relation to those edited by Colonel 
Gurwood, because here and there, in 
some thousands of pages, occurs some- 
thing written by the Great Duke him- 
self, or bearing somehow on his affairs. 
Other likeness between the two there 
is none, beyond that which Fluellen 
discovered between Macedon and 
Monmouth. The two sets of books 
are both made up of despatches, just 
as the two places had each a river 
flowing near; and that is all. We 
have now before us the ninth volume 
of these “supplementary” papers,* 
and cannot for the life of us imagine 
for what earthly purpose such an 
amount of trash has been raked to- 
gether and pitchforked into the world 
of type. If by a wide stretch of good- 
nature we allow even one-fourth of 
it to contain matter worth a passing 
thought, what word of the barest 
courtesy can we use concerning the 
large remainder? In the first hun- 
dred pages—and the greediest or 
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most scrupulous of reviewers would 
hardly waste time on more—there are 
in all some five or six papers written 
by the Duke himself, and of these, 
not one, we fancy, would be deemed 
of the slightest consequence by a liv- 
ing reader. Of those written by other 
people, a dozen or so may, perhaps, 
contain passages more or less useful 
to the student of Wellington’s life, or 
may interest the general reader for 
the writers’ sakes, as in the case of 
the letter which the future Sailor- 
king wrote to Wellington in 1814 
thanking him for his “ kindness and 
concern” to the writer's “ gallant 
Hussar” who had been wounded in 
one of the late battles, and remark- 
ing how “ proud and nobly proud” his 
Lordship must feel at the deliverance 
he only had won for Europe by his 
own deeds, and the examples therein 
set to others. As for the rest, that 
mere ofiscouring of pigeon holes and 
private boxes, which ought long since 
to have been converted into other 
forms of matter, what living soul on 
this earth will ever struggle through 
several hundred pages of printed bar- 
renness, in the mere hope of stumb- 
ling now and again on some few lines 
of profitable meaning? It is no ex- 
cuse to say that many of these letters 
were either addressed to Wellington 
or written to meet his eye. Too much 


* “Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field Marshal 
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of a good thing is none the less nau- 
seous for bearing the stamp of a well- 
known name. Not every word spoken 
by a great wit, nor every written re- 
cord of even so great a hero as the 
Tron Duke, deserves embalming in 
printer’s ink. The plague of book- 
making will not be stayed by aught 
that a few critics here and there may 
say; but we own to an ill-natured 
regret, that most of the documents 
now published should ever have found 
their way into other hands than those 
of the kitchen-maid or the trunk- 
maker. 

From any reproach of this kind Mr. 
Gleig’s last work is entirely free.* 
Already commended to his country- 
men by a revised translation of M. 
Brialmont’s able work, he has now 
put forth, in one thick volume, a 
complete and well-written memoir of 
the great man, whose personal friend- 
ship has lent to this biographer’s 
pen the additional charm of fresh- 
ness and truth of local colouring. In 
writing the present work, he aimed 
“to producea book which should come 
within the reach and be level with 
the understandings of the great body 
of his countrymen,” while, at the 
same time, it should leave little that 
was noteworthy, and nothing of real 
importance, to be supplied by future 
biographers. That on the whole he 
has fairly carried out his aims, has 
written a life condensed, yet thorough- 
ly readable, full of detail, yet clear in 
meaning and arrangement, a life wor- 
thy to “find its way into the hands of 
Englishmen of all ranks and callings,” 
no one whoreads the book through will 
probably be inclined to doubt. His 
style is flowing, simple, quietly at- 
tractive; his diction for the most 
part pure and fit; his reasoning clear, 
sensible, and persuasive. On militar 

uestions, whenever he differs from M. 

rialmont, his own experience, good 
sense, and thorough conversance with 
the inner history of the case in point, 
entitle him to a hearing at least as 
attentive as that claimed for the Bel- 
gian officer. His politics will satisfy 
most men of moderate leanings, will 
shock none but the merest partisans 
of extreme views on whatever side. 


And his great love for the Duke, his 
hearty reverence for that Roman, or 
let us boldly call it English virtue 
of which Wellington’s life furnished 
throughout so glorious an example, 
give to his work that guiding pur- 
pose, that saving salt of a just enthu- 
siasm, Which, when working as they 
do here along with several other aids 
to literary success, can hardly fail to 
win for the writer as large and friend- 
ly a public as he himself might well 
have dared to expect. If he would 
only look to the better printing of his 
proper names, which have a strange 
weakness for showing the wrong let- 
ters, and to the due correction of some 
few trifling errors of detail, his pre- 
sent work would leave but little room 
ved any future essayist in the same 
ine. 

That Mr. Gleig should write of the 
conqueror of Waterloo with all the 
enthusiasm to which biographers are 
proverbially prone, will not seem won- 
derful to those who have calmly stu- 
died the leading phases in the life of 
the soldier-statesman. The more one 
reads about him, the worthier he 
seems to grow of ouradmiring regards. 
The homage which too many heroes 
receive from their biographers alone, 
is here paid by a host of readers also, 
whose willing sympathy makes the 
warmest praises sound by comparison 
almost cold. Lucky, indeed, was 
England in the kind of heroes who 
rose to fame during the Revolutionary 
War. The names of such men as 
Pitt, Nelson, Castlereagh, and Wel- 
lington, furnish a rich legacy of ennob- 
ling memories to coming generations 
of British youth. They are the names 
of men who all served their country 
with a singleness of heart and a 
strength of purpose at least as remark- 
able as the talents displayed by them 
in their several careers. To them 
their duty was the guiding-star of 
their lives, and in fulfilling that duty 
they made light of many things by 
which men of a coarser metal would 
have set no common store. They 
cared but little for their own good 
name, comfort, or advantage, so long 
as England gained aught in any wa 
by their loss. Stupidly outed. 





* “The Life of Arthur, first Duke of Wellington; partly from the French of M. 
Brialmont, partly from Original Documents.” By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. London: 


Longman and Co_ 1862. 
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grossly misunderstood, and sometimes 
wantonly insulted, they allowed no 
sense of personal wrong, no fear of 
personal danger, to stand between 
them and their devotion to the com- 
mon weal. Great Britain may well 
be thankful for the Providence that 
raised up these trusty bulwarks to 
- her in her greatest need. Ire- 
and may well be proud of having 
given to the Imperial service two 
chiefs of such high eminence as Cas- 
tlereagh and Wellington: two men 
famous alike for the bold uprightness 
of their public doings, the sober 
clearness of their judgments on all 
matters brought before their ken, and 
the rancour with which, from time to 
time, they were assailed by their poli- 
tical foes. The one unhappily died 
amidst a darkening cloud of slanders 
which are only now beginning to clear 
themselves away, we hope for ever. 
The other lived down almost every 
breath of that party resentment which 
in a few years had turned the Sword 
of Europe into the most unpopular 
man in the Three Kingdoms; lived 
to see all England humbly turning to 
him in times of need for the counsel 
which his royal mistress valued above 
that of her most favoured ministers. 
Had Wellington died during the first 
days of the Reformed Parliament, 
future ages of Englishmen would have 
blushed with unmixed shame over 
the pitiful records of an ingratitude 
worse than any shown by Athens to 
her great commanders. Happily, 
however, the tide of feeling turned 
while he was yet alive, the atonement 
came while he had yet the power to 
enjoy its fruits, and the great man 
went down to his grave full of years 
and laden with honours, as a teeming 
vineyard with its clustered wealth, 
amidst “the noise of the mourning of 
a mighty nation,’ for once united by 
a common feeling of unexampled loss. 

Of Wellington’s boyhood Mr. Gleig 
has little enough to say, hardly one 
new story to add to the few already 
known; while some which have 
hitherto passed for true, are quietly 
set aside as inconsistent with his 
hero’s character. We are not sorry 
for this dearth of news. The child is 
certainly father of the man—-a fact 
which it needed no Wordsworth 
to proclaim ; but scores of great men, 
with Shakspeare at their head, have 
grown up as it were so quietly and gra- 
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dually, as to take the world by sur- 
prise when their day of trial has 
come. It is a very old saying that ill 
weeds grow apace; but in these days 
biographers are seldom happy unless 
half their space be devoted to the 
first twenty years of their heroes’ 
lives. In this case, however, the 
fondest imagination finds no fit centre 
for its wanderings, and Mr. Gleig 
wastes no words in proving how much 
ado can be made out of nothing. The 
boy, Arthur Wellesley, seems to have 
left no mark upon his Eton school-fel- 
lows. Treated with indifference by a 
mother who erred, like Sheridan’s, 
in mistaking slowness of growth for 
dulness of understanding, he was 
sent,as dunce of the family, to Angers, 
to get himself grounded, if so he 
could, in the science of which he was 
ere long to show himself the greatest 
master of his age. From thence, after 
picking up a fair knowledge of French 
and warlike tactivs, he entered His 
Majesty’s 41st Foot as ensign in 1787, 
towards the end of his eighteenth 
year. In “the shy awkward lad,” 
who at balls could seldom find a 
partner, and once had to travel home 
with the fiddlers, while his brother- 
officers were taken under the charge 
of their lady friends, few, even then, 
could have guessed what manner of 
bird was soon to foree its way out of 
so unpromising a shell. 

Four years later, Captain Wellesley, 
Aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, took his seat in the Irish 
House of Commons as member for 
Trim. About this time he fell in 
love with his future wife, Lady Ca- 
therine Pakenham; but her father’s 
repugnance combined with the lover’s 
want of means to put off for many 
years a match by no means disagree- 
able to the lady herself. The two 
parted with looks, if not words, of 
mutual trust; and when they met 
again, Sir Arthur Wellesley could 
offer her the hand of an officer distin- 
guished for his Indian victories, and 
a civilian holding an important post 
under the Irish Viceroy. It was this 
period of hope deferred which brought 
out the hidden strength of Wellesley’s 
nature—the true bent of his slowly 
ripening genius. In two years and a 
half the Captain had risen to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 33rd Foot, 
a regiment which, in a few months, 
became known for its high discipline 
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above all others on the Irish side of 
the Channel. By May in the follow- 
ing year Colonel Wellesley threw up 
his seat in the Irish Parliament, and 
sailed with his regiment to Ostend. 
As a regimental commander, and, in 
1795, as brigadier, he rendered signal 
service on two or three occasions to 
the brave army whose sufferings, dur- 
ing their forced retreat in the depth 
of winter to the friendly neighbour- 
hood of the English ficet, were not 
shared by the Duke whose fearful 
blunders had mainly brought those 
sufferings about. 

But a few weeks after his return 
to Ireland, Colonel Wellesley was 
asking Lord Camden for a favour, 
the granting of which would have 
entirely changed the course of his 
after-life. Hopeless of rising in his 
own service, disgusted with the 
frightful jobbery and mismanagement 
whose fruits he had so lately seen, 
anxious to serve his country and win 
his bride, he applied for a post in 
either the Revenue or the Treasury 
Board. Luckily, perhaps, for Eu- 
rope, the answer sent was not to his 
desire. Thenceforth he seems to 


have resolved on cleaving to his first 


profession. In February, 1797, he 
landed at Calcutta, in command of 
his old regiment. From this time the 
tokens of his varied mental activity 
begin to gather fast. Gifted ed 
rare good sense, and a quick eye, he 
brought the experiences of his Dutch 
campaigns and the knowledge gleaned 
elsewhere, during the last few years, 
to bear on every thing which passed 
before him in the field now open to 
his study. When in May of the fol- 
lowing year, Lord Mornington landed 
in India, the new viceroy found in 
Wellesley not so much a younger 
brother looking for brotherly aid, as 
a ripe, shrewd, honest counsellor, on 
whom he himself would do well to 
rely. For once, the finger-posts of 
public duty and private feeling 
pointed alike to the same man. No- 
thing, indeed, was too great or too 
little for Wellesley’s ranging eye. 
Whether he discussed the political 
advantages of occupying Penang, or 
the prospects of trade and agricul- 
ture in Bengal, or proposed a plan 
for improving the Indian artillery, or 
surveyed the relations existing be- 
tween British India and the sur- 
rounding states, his advice was always 
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given with the forceful clearness of 
a mind that could go at once to the 
heart of things the most different, 
sometimes the most entangled, and 
show forth the fruit of its researches 
in language always suitable, clear, 
racy, and remarkably concise. No 
wonder that Lord Mornington sent 
him to see how matters fared in and 
about Madras, and at his urgent re- 
quest, deferred to the last moment 
possible any open breach with Tippoo 
Sahib. In the war of aggression for 
self-defence, which then ensued, no 
better officer could have been named 
for the high command filled by Wel- 
lesley before Seringapatam. Nor 
could General Harris have made a 
happier choice than that so readil 

endorsed by the Governor-General, 
when Colonel Wellesley took charge 
of the conquered province of Mysore. 
The able officer proved himself a 
first-rate civil governor, a union of 
qualities which all very great com- 
manders have more or less markedly 
shown. His splendid campaign 
against the freebooter, Doondiah 
Waugh, was never surpassed for 
happy daring and sustained dash b 

any known feat of any other general. 
His unwearied pursuit, his bold at- 
tack against large odds, his cool de- 
fiance of ordinary rules, would have 
won the admiration of Napoleon 
himself. What further proof might 
be wanted of his administrative skill 
and bold generalship was given to 
the world in his larger campaign 
against the Mahrattas, in 1803. The 
crushing victory of Assaye, so hardly 
won against such fearful odds, show- 
ed how greatly he could dare for 
great ends ; and yet, many writers 
have talked as if Wellington was 
only equal to a defensive war. Assaye 
was followed by Argaum—another 
battle fought after a long march 
against serious odds, and the Mah- 
ratta power in the south was utterly 
broken in a very few months, by a 
general who never lost a chance—who 
marched his infantry 120 miles in 
eight days, under a fierce October 
sun—attacked the enemy whenever 
he caught them, and gave them never 
a moment to form again. Nor did 
his policy towards the humbled 
Scindiah and his settlement of the 
Peshwah’s affairs at Poonah, fail to 
increase the high opinion already 
formed of him as the statesmanlike 
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peacemaker of Mysore. His hard 
sense and fearless honesty enabled 
him to deal as successfully with the 
wily chieftains of the East, as in 
‘after days he dealt with the not more 
wily Prince Talleyrand. Scorning 
either to overreach‘an enemy or to 
barter his friendly services for gold, 
he set his countrymen in India an 
example of stern uprightness, of 
high-minded self-denial, by no means 
common among the contemporaries of 
Clive and Hastings. ie and 
all wrong-doing slank away from be- 
fore his eagle glance, and the Gordian 
knots of Eastern diplomacy were cut 
through by the sword of an intellect 
worthy to be mated with so upright 
a soul. These half-dozen years of 
Wellesley’s life are good to dwell 
upon, as bringing out at once the cha- 
racter of the man and the peculiar 
claims he had already established 
upon the goodwill of his countrymen 
at large. 

At length, in 1805, ill-health and 
weariness of Indian life, drove Gene- 
ral Wellesley home. The year after 
he took his seat in the Imperial Par- 
liament for the borough of Rye, and 


by his clear straightforward defence 
of his brother’s Indian policy, helped 
largely to bring him safe out of the 
impeachment opened on him by the 


Court of Directors. In 1807, Sir 

Arthur Wellesley took the post of 

Chief Secretary for Ireland, in the 

Portland Cabinet, which then re- 

laced the “talented” ministry of 
rd Grenville. 

By this time his old engagement had 
been fulfilled by his marriage with 
Lady Pakenham. As Irish Secretary 
he did his duty, as he had done it in 
India, with unflinching honesty and 
wise moderation ; never soiling his 
own fingers, if he could not help 
other men soiling theirs ; caring much 
for no party in particular, but always 
bent on keeping the peace between 
all, on doing the best he could for his 
Majesty’s service and the good of 
Ireland under the circumstances with 
which he had to deal. The clergy 
of Dublin were eager to address the 
king in warm approval of his firm- 
ness on the question of Roman 
Catholic claims. Sir Arthur besought 
them to “set the example of moder- 
ation,” by refraining from a needless 
display of their known loyalty. 
When the yeomanry of Enniscorthy 
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wished to celebrate the anniversary 
of Vinegar Hill, Sir Arthur dissuaded 
them from a step so suggestive of 
bitter memories, so needlessly hurtful 
to the feelings of many among their 
countrymen, “ however blamable and 
guilty they may have been.” Anxious 
to obliterate, “as far asthe law would 
allow,” all distinctions between Pro- 
testant and Catholic, friendly himself* 
to any feasible adjustment of the Ro- 
man Catholic claims,he still demurred 
to any rash stirring of matters so tho- 
roughly hateful to the king, and so 
sure to rouse the determined hostility 
of “ Perceval and the red-hot Pro- 
testants” in both countries. Offend- 
ing each party in turn by his bold 
impartiality, he gradually won the 
respect of all whose good opinion was 
worth having, while to the govern- 
ment he became so necessary in 
various ways, that they would hardly 
allow him to leave his post for a- 
while, when his military duties seem- 
ed to demand his presence with the 
force destined to attack Copenhagen. 
Once more at the battle of Keoge 
Wellesley proved his soldiership by 
thoroughly beating the Danes, and 
his manliness by enforcing every pos- 
sible courtesy towards the people 
whose country he was invading. 
Against bombarding Copenhagen it- 
self he protested on the same grounds 
which kept him from using his mor- 
tars in the Peninsula: it seemed to 
him an act of needless cruelty and 
more than doubtful gain. And this 
merciful spirit shines out from every 
passage in the great Duke’s life as 
markedly as the opposite feeling glares 
forth in numberless stories told of his 
Corsican rival. It seemed as natural 
a part of Wellington’s nobleness to be 
tender-hearted as it was of Napoleon’s 
littleness to be cruel. The very stern- 
ness with which the former sometimes 
punished his own men sprang from a 
tender regard for the feelings and 
welfare of those around him, whether 
friends or foes. If he sometimes 
found it the wisest mercy to hang a 
soldier for a seemingly slight offence, 
he never lost a fair chance of remit- 
ting the punishment duetoan offender 
whose fault, however great in itself, 
could either show some palliating 
features, or else demanded no severe 
correction by way of warning to others. 
His great care for the lives of his 
men, his delicate forbearance towards 
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officers who in any way came short of 
their duty, hisstern enactments against 
plundering and other forms of mili- 
tary lawlessness, the passion of tears 
into which he fell on hearing of the 
British loss at Badajoz, and the re- 
gretful terms in which he wrote to 
his friends regarding his last and 
greatest victory, all speak out in 

‘ glorious contrast with the tales we 
some of him who once gratified a 
curious female friend by sending some 
troops under fire to show her what 
fighting was ; whoregarded hissoldiers 
as nothing more than “ pieces on a 
chess-board,” encouraging them in all 
kinds of cruel outrages, and sacrific- 
ing their lives by thousands without 
a pang ; who treated his officers and 
friends with a brutality only less than 
that displayed by him towards the 
helpless chief of aconquered kingdom; 
and who warmed himself by a snug 
fireside in Paris without a thought for 
the wretches he had left to perish in 
Russian snows and beneath the lances 
of avenging Cossacks. 

From the campaign in Denmark, 
which was over in three months, Wel- 
lesley returned to his post at Dublin, 
to govern the country by a due ad- 
mixture of tact and bribery, to pro- 
vide for its defence against enemies 
from without and within, and to carry 
out various schemes of administrative 
reform. But another field was soon 
to employ his best energies. The 
rising of the Spanish nation against 
their new oppressors broke out, as 
Pitt had foreseen ; and in July, 1808, 
Wellesley was again at sea in com- 
mand of some 10,000 British troops, 
which formed the vanguard of an 
army destined to aid the patriots in 
their efforts to oust the "some in- 
vader. Had the famous “Sepoy” 
general been at once allowed to com- 
mand the whole, every thing would 
have gone smoothly enough, but the 
voice of Castlereagh was not all- 
powerful then, and Sir Harry Bur- 
rard reached the field of Vimiera just 
in time to prevent his junior officer 
from following up his second victory 
on Portuguese ground. From the 
Convention of Cintra, by which the 
French were allowed to withdraw 
from Portugal, Wellesley reaped as 
much discredit in England as if it had 
really been his work and not that of 
Sir Hugh Dalrymple. Nor when he 
landed shortly after in England did 
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he trouble himself to set the public 
right on a matter which he left the 
approaching Court of Enquiry to settle 
as it might choose. His own state- 
ment, as made before the Court, was 
perfectly clear and damning to his 
seniors Dalrymple and Burrard. But 
a court assembled to give out a 
foregone conclusion could only de- 
clare that nobody was to blame, and 
Wellesley once more went back to 
Ireland ready to resume his former 
work, and content to let the public 
think what they pleased. 

The next spring, however, saw him 
at last in his right place, at the head 
of the army which for six years 
formed, as it were, the one last stay 
for Europe against Napoleon and 
the Revolution. In accordance with 
his own plans for making Portugal 
the base of our future efforts to break 
up Napoleon’s power, he took the field 
with an army small indeed, but, for 
the most part, thoroughly efficient 
and full of trust in their commander. 
To drive Soult out of Oporto, whither 
he had advanced after Sir John 
Moore’s retreat to Corunna, was his 
first design, and no time was lost in 
working it out. In a campaign of 
seventeen days he had marched from 
Coimbra across the Douro, driving the 
enemy's outposts before him, forcing 
the French out of Oporto by his mas- 
terly passage of the oun: and send- 
ing them in headlong flight far into 
the north-west corner of Spain. 
Guns, stores of all kinds, sick and 
wounded were abandoned to the con- 

ueror, whose eagle eye and prompt 

aring had never before been shown 
to better purpose. Soult thus dis- 
abled, the English general turned 
next on Victor. Hindered in his on- 
ward march by a sad dearth of the 
promised supplies, and thwarted by 
the continual misconduct of Cuesta’s 
Spanish rabble, he had eventually to 
fall back along the Tagus after two 
days’ fighting at Talavera, in which a 
large army of picked French troops 
was beaten back with heavy loss by an 
army of nearly equal numbers, but of 
which the largest half was almost 
good for nothing. Thenceforth Wel- 
lesley took good care never to trust 
too much to Spanish courage or 
Spanish promises, and having gotten 
his own troops with wonderful skill 
out of the trap into which a false re- 
port had nearly led him, betook him- 
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self for a while to helping Spain by 
strengthening the defensive means of 
Portugal,and guarding theapproaches 
to Lisbon itself. 

How he kept his eye on the foe and 
turned a deat ear to all prayers and 
suggestions disagreeing with his own 
fixed plans until the lines of Torres 
Vedras were ready to receive the Brit- 
ish army, gladdened by its splendid 
victory over Massena’s force at Bu- 
saco in September, 1810, readers of 
modern history need not now, for.the 
first time, be told. How for a time 
he “greatly stood at bay” not only 
against open foes, but against the 
treachery of his allies, the attacks of 
a hostile faction at home, and the half- 
hearted movements of a ministry, in 
which, at that time, stupidity reigned 
supreme, the Wellington Despatches 
have done more than aught else to 
show. Want of supplies for his noble 
troops, want of money to pay for their 
commonest needs, want of men to re- 
pair his lossesand strengthen his hand, 
were only a few of the many evils 
with which he had to struggle for 
years tocome. That every hindrance, 
political or military, was, from time to 
time, overcome or made of small ac- 
count withoutany departure on hisside 
from truth, justice, and sound policy, 
is a fact which speaks volumes for 
the amazing scope and strength of 
Wellesley’s genius. Statesmanship, 
forecast, energy, strength of will 
whether to do or bear, readiness 
of resource, a piercing insight into 
human character, a power of grasping 
at once the greatest questions and the 
smallest practical details, all these 
qualities seemed, in his case, to work 
together likesomany powerful princes 
leagued fora common end. Hissteady 
trust in himself, in the excellence of 
British soldiers, in the good sense of 
the British peowie, aided by a firm 
belief in the inherent rottenness of 
Napoleon’s system and the need of 
attackingit without ceasing fromevery 
assailable point, enabled him to sur- 
mount trials perhaps harder and cer- 
tainly more sustained than any other 

eneral was ever doomed to face, and 
in good time to bring toa glorious 
end a war whose earlier stages seemed, 
in very many eyes, to betoken nothing 
but sure disaster in the long run. 
Against the veterans of France he had 
to fight with troops of different na- 
tions and very unequal merits: if his 
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own soldiers proved the finest in the 
world, yet they were few compared 
with the Portuguese—who, at best, 
under British leading, fought as well 
as the Indian Sepoy—or with the 
Spaniards, who were bardly to be 
accounted better than a rude mob. 
Yet he soon taught the enemy to fear 
his generalship, and to be slow in 
attacking even an inferior force, how 
weak soever in Britons, if Wellington 
chanced to be there. On the other 
hand, his own soldiers looked up to 
him with the largest trust, not in his 
lucky star, nor in any promise en his 
part of future reward, but in the un- 
failing wisdom and cool courage of a 
captain who always knew what to do 
under any emergency, who won battle 
after battle from each of Napoleon’s 
marshals in his turn,and who, whether 
he sought or declined an engagement, 
was pretty sure in either case to have 
the best if not always the plainest 
reasons on his side. For, being by 
nature most merciful, and by policy 
loath to throw away lives which could 
not easily be replaced from home, and 
looking well, moreover, at the politi- 
cal bearings of every step that seemed 
open to him, he never let himself be 
tempted to fight for fighting’s sake, 
but would rather forego a seeming 
advantage in the present than run 
the chance of losing a greater good in 
the future. In Wellington the soldier 
still obeyed the promptings of the 
statesman and the man. 

Hence it was that he sometimes 
stood on the defensive when a hotter 
head or a harder heart would have 
counselled the bolder and bloodier 
move. Hence, too, it may be that 
his character as a general has, in 
many minds, narrowed itself down 
to that of a modern Fabius. It isa 
common thing to contrast him in this 
respect with Napoleon. Yeta greater 
mistake was never made. Wellington, 
as we have seen already, could play 
whatever part seemed best at any 
given moment. He has nearly as 
much right to be called the Hanni- 
bal, as the Fabius of England. Na- 
poleon, himself, at his best, never 
surpassed our English hero in speed 
of movement, boldness of design, and 
quick glance of eye. After some days 
ot warlike chess-playing with Mar- 
mont around Salamanca, Wellington 
saw ina trice the false step made at 
last by one of Napoleon’s ablest tac 
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ticians, and in an hour or two the 
French were beaten with heavy loss ; 
Madrid lay open to the conqueror of 
Salamanca ; and if the Spaniards had 
only been worth their salt, the same 
year in which Marmont was defeated, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz storm- 
ed, and Andalusia cleared of the 
French, might also have witnessed 
the retreat of King Joseph’s army 
beyond the Ebro. Even Wellington's 
failure against Burgos, arose mainly 
from an excess of hardihood, and his 
consequent retreat upon the Agueda 
before-an overwhelming force, formed 
in its own way a brilliant ending to a 
brilliant and far from profitless cam- 
paign. The events of this one year 
alone show forth Wellington’s genius 
from many different sides, and such a 
mixture of diverse excellences, may 
hardly be paralleled in the case of 
Hannibal himself, the greatest gene- 
ral of any former age. 

Throughout the year 1813, Welling- 
ton’s progress was one long triumph. 
His fast friend, Castlereagh, had be- 
come the virtual head of the English 
government, and thenceforth help 


from home was freely given. His own 


troops, always saving the Spaniards, 
were now in excellent working order, 
while some of the enemy’s best were 
wanted by Napoleon elsewhere. The 
goal which he had so long foreseen, 
for which he had toiled so steadily, 
began at length to loom large before 
even the dullest eyes. Vittoria, the 
greatest of his then victories, sealed 
the doom of the French in Spain, and 
encouraged wavering Austria to throw 
her sword into the scale against the 
common foe of all Europe. The war 
in the Spanish peninsula had crippled 
Bonaparte as constr as the siege 
of Sebastopol was afterwards to crip- 
ple Russia. Ere long, the Pyrenees 
themselves re-echoed the tread of 
English infantry marching in hot 
chase of the manytimes routed foe. 
Wellington crossed the Bidassoa as 
skilfully as he had crossed the Douro 
Soult was driven with heavy slaugh- 
ter beyond the Nivelle, and up to 
the entrenchments of Bayonne, while 
his antagonist lay ready for a fair 
moment to begin his next campaign 
in the south of France. Even then 
he showed himself wiser than the 
statesmen at home, by strongly dis- 
suading them from all idea of remov- 
ing his army to the north of Europe, 
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where they and he would be of little 
use, instead of leaving him to harass 
Bonaparte on his weakest side, in 
that part of France where the for- 
tresses were fewest, and the Bourbon 
party most numerous. 

The short but telling campaign of 
1814, in which Soult, beaten at every 
turn, was driven back upon Toulouse, 
and after a fierce fight, turned out of 
his entrenched position there also, 
closed with the peace which Napo- 
leon’s abdication brought to France 
and the Allied Powers. The English 
general, with his 70,000 men, had 
done more to hasten that happy 
event, than the half a million allied 
troops who entered France from the 
north and east ; and during those 
weeks his moral influence had gained 
more friends to the cause of peace 
and lawful government, than the pre- 
sence of all those huge armies or the 
appeals of the Bourbon princes to the 
loyalty of their old lieges. The 
strictest discipline was enforced among 
his troops. Tt was death for an Eng- 
lish soldier to be caught plundering, 
and the Spanish officers were sternly 
rebuked for not keeping their men in 
hand. Wherever he went, Welling- 
ton let it be understood that he came 
not to set up this or that dynasty, 
but only to put down Napoleon. Ac- 
cordingly, he and his army were every 
where hailed by the people as their 
deliverers from a yoke of which they 
had long been weary ; and if in for- 
swearing Bonaparte, they turned 
their affections towards the Bourbons, 
the result was none the less agreeable 
because no outward pressure was 
used to bring it about. 

From the head of his army, Wel- 
lington was summoned to give coun- 
sel to the Allied Sovereigns at Paris, 
and to take charge of the English 
Embassy to the mw court. From 
Paris he hurried off for a while to 
Madrid, where the restored King 
Ferdinand was already driving his 
subjects to the verge of a revolution. 
His influence with the army helped 
to put off the threatened outbreak ; 
but he went back to Paris far from 
hopeful of any permanent change in 
the king’s conduct. From Paris he 
went for six weeks to England, where 
with the modesty of true greatness he 
underwent a course of hero-worship, 
such as would have turned the head 
of a weaker man. In January, 1815, 
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he was summoned from Paris to act 
for Lord Castlereagh, at the Congress 
of Vienna. In the midst of debates 
which threatened to break up the 
great Alliance, came the tidings of 
Bonaparte’s return to France. Once 
more the Duke of Wellington ex- 
changed the pen for the sword, and 
the crowning mercy of Waterloo 
quenched Napoleon’s star for ever. 
For the first and last time the two 
greatest captains of their day en- 
countered in fair fight, and Heaven 
gave the victory to him whose genius 
deserved it best, and on whose success 
the wellbeing of Europe once more 
hung. On the field which he himself 
had chosen a year before, Wellington 
gave the last and clearest proof of 
peerless generalship, by beating, under 
many drawbacks, the only man who had 
theretofore been held likely to prove 
better than his match. Thenceforth 
Frenchmen might still rave of the 
conqueror whose dazzling career was 
overshadowed by many startling 
blunders ; but unprejudiced people 
could point to Waterloo as the fitting 
sequel to a series of campaigns in 
which Wellington had splendidly rea- 


lized the truth of his own saying, 
that he was the greatest general who 
made the fewest mistakes and trusted 
the least to fortune. 

When the Hundred Days were 
over, Wellington’s work was not half 


done. First of all, he had to see that 
France did not suffer too much be- 
cause the Allies had conquered Bona- 
parte. He had to stand between the 
proper pride of the French people 
and the revengeful demands of al- 
most every power which had borne 
ill-treatment at their hands. He saw 
nothing but certain danger to the 
peace of Europe in stripping France 
of her lawful provinces or giving her 
fortresses over to fgreign hands. At 
the same time mercy should be qua- 
lified with justice. Blucher should 
not be allowed to blow up the bridge 
of Jena, but Paris should surrender 
all those works of art which her 
plundering generals had brought 
away from the capitals of conquered 
countries. A large reimbursement 
was to be made by France for the 
costs of the late war, and her for- 
tresses were to be held by the Allies 
for a certain term of years. Nor 
would he, being by this time in dis- 
grace at the French court, seek to 
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render it more unpopular by de- 
manding for Ney the remission of a 
sentence perfectly just in itself and 
certain to be carried out for all he 
might say. As commander of the 
army of occupation he had to try 
and enforce among the foreign troops 
the same strict discipline, the same 
forbearance towards the French peo- 
ple, which prevailed among his own 
men. When the accounts between 
the Allies and the French Govern- 
ment became so entangled that no 
one else could make them clear, he 
himself, in three months’ time, had 
settled everything to the full con- 
tentment of all concerned. It was 
not for want of remonstrances on his 
part that the new ministry of Louis 
the Eighteenth were allowed to pur- 
sue a policy fatal to the hopes of all 
moderate men in France. Never did 
man do his duty with more singleness 
of heart and clearness of head, and 
yet in a very few months he found 
himself hated alike by Royalists and 
Republicans—fairly understood, in- 
deed, by none but Talleyrand, and 
perhaps the king himself. 

As soon as he fairly could, 
Duke spoke out for removing the 
army of occupation from France. To- 
wards the end of 1818, the army was 
therefore broken up by order of the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. Re- 
turning to England, the Duke en- 
tered the Liverpool Cabinet as Mas- 
ter-General of the Ordnance. His 
country was still in the throes of a 
Radical reaction from the politics 
ascendant during the war. Great 
social distress, mainly owing to the 
great change from a long general 
war to a general peace, enlarged the 
sources and deepened the channels of 
political discontent. Wellington’s 
readiness in deed and counsel helped 
the government through a eh oe of 
storm and trial which would have 
sorely taxed the powers of any states- 
man, however bold and wise. The 
precautions he took against popular 
outbreaks on a large scale proved at 
once his contempt for mere rabble, 
however numerous, his great care to 
avoid needless bloodshed, and the 
sweeping forecast with which he ad- 
justed every detail of his purposed 
measures. He urged the government 
to enforce the observance of their 
own laws against secret training by 
sending into the disturbed districts 
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troops sufficient to keep the peace. 
In the ill-judged proceedings against 
Queen Caroline he bore no further 
part than one of unwilling assent to 
the king’s desires. In 1821 he de- 
clined to go as Lord Lieutenant to 
Ireland, lest he should be forced to 
take a side on the much-stirred ques- 
tion of the Roman Catholic claims, 
before his own mind was fairly made 
up. On Castlereagh’s unhappy death, 
in 1822, he set out as ambassador 
for Great Britain to the Congress of 
Verona. There, among other points 
of more or less moment, he battled 
long and hard against the representa- 
tives of the other four powers for the 
right of Spain to choose her own form 
of government without fear of foreign 
intervention. It was no fault of his 
that the four powers turned a deaf 
ear to arguments of the strongest 
kind, stated in language at once clear 
and impressive. French armies put 
down the Spanish revolution; and 
Wellington, having done all he could 
for England’s honour, short of threat- 
ening the Allies with her vengeance, 
had to defend himself in Parliament 
from the charge of not having done 
more. 

As a member of the Liverpool Ca- 
binet, he was no partisan either of 
the Old Tories or the followers of 
Canning; but by his manly, straight- 
forward dealing, helped continually 
to keep matters smooth between the 
two. To Canning’s Liberal leanings 
he had far less objection than to Can- 
ning’s crooked ways. By the king 
his advice was often entreated, if not 
always followed. In questions of 
home policy he was ready to go as 
far on the Liberal side as Canning 
himself, save in the one question of 
the Corn Laws, and even those he 
was content to modify with due re- 
gard to the future well-being of the 
country. Both at home and abroad 
his heart and soul were centred on 
maintaining peace. For this end he 
gladly supported a bill for commuting 
the tithes in Ireland, and approved 
of our aiding the Queen Regent of 
Portugal with troops sufficient to keep 
Spain from meddling with a ——— 
which concerned the Portuguese alone. 
For the same end he went, in 1826, 
to St. Petersburg, where, in spite of 
the shifts and deceptions of Count 
Nesselrode, he succeeded in pledging 
the new Emperor, Nicholas, against 
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seeking any further conquests from 
European Turkey, and in gaining his 
consent to Engiand’s offer of media- 
tion between the Sultan and his re- 
volted provinces of Greece. Early in 
1827 the death of Lord Liverpool 
split up the ministry he had so long 
managed to keep together ; and when 
Canning suddenly announced himself 
as the new Premier, Wellington at 
once declined to serve under a states- 
man whose tricky ways had been hard 
enough to bear while the two were 
but equal colleagues. As for the no- 
tion that Wellington had intrigued 
for Canning’s place himself, only a 
madman or a partisan could ever have 
believed it true, or had the face to 
speak of it as likely. The Duke's 
known character was enough to dis- 
prove the slander, even had he scorned 
publicly to give it the lie. 

Under Canning’s successor, Lord 
Goderich, he was persuaded to re- 
sume the post of Commander-in-Chief, 
which he had held for a few months 
before his late retirement. At length, 
in the beginning of 1828, he himself 
was urged by the king to take up the 
reins of government from the hands 
of Lord Goderich, who, in his turn, 
had just obtained his Majesty’s leave 
to lay them down. Loath as he was 
to undertake a task so full of danger, 
and for which his modesty accounted 
him so unfit, yet on the king’s renew- 
ed entreaties to the only man whom 
he could thoroughly trust, he agreed 
to waive all private scruples for the 
sake of the duty owed to his master 
and the country at large. With the 
help of Peel, whose upright character 
and strong good sense had already en- 
deared him to so able a judge of both, 
the Duke buckled to his work amidst 
a growing ferment of political and 
religious feeling on either side St. 
George’s Channek In England the 
cry of parliamentary reform grew 
daily louder among the middle classes. 
Poor Ireland, the immemorial hotbed 
of civil and religious discord, was 
once more seething and cracklin 
with the tokens of an outburst whic 
O’Connell himself might have engen- 
dered, but would soon be unable to 
keep down. Unequivocal menaces 
from the press and the platform, 
Ribbon gatherings and wholesale de- 
monstrations of disaffection, made the 
country a hell for peaceful and or- 
derly folk. Anarchy and O'Connell 
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reigned supreme. The Duke, right 
or wrong, could see but one way of 
averting the threatened crash, and 
after many months of anxious con- 
ference with many who he thought 
could help him, and of anxious hesi- 
tation on the part of his Majesty, he 
carried through Parliament, in 1829, 
the Act which removed—for good or 
ill—the last shackles of political dis- 
ability from the Roman Catholics of 
the United Kingdom. In so doing 
he lost his hold on the Protestant 
party without gaining any hearty 
support from the Whigs. But he had 
acted strictly from a high sense of 
duty, and according to his lights, and 
that was enough for him. 

On the other question of parliamen- 
tary reform Wellington took a part 
which to us of the present age may 
seem mistaken, but for which he had 
reasons to offer far from unworthy of 
a practical statesman. While willing 
to extend the franchise to the larger 
towns, he demurred to abolishing 
all the pocket-boroughs, in which, 
amidst great corruption, he saw the 
best means of bringing able men into 
Parliament, and strength to the Min- 
istry for the time being. Nor could 
he come to believe that members 
elected by a wider suffrage would 
fairly represent the intellect, culture, 
and landed worth of Great Britain. 
How was the King’s Government to 
be carried on, if the bulk of the people 
were to have their own way in the 
House of Commons? Had time been 
allowed him, the Duke would have 
carefully felt his way towards some 
of the reforms which his opponents 
afterwards hurried through in a body. 
But fiercely assailed, alike by Whigs 
and Tories, and further weakened by 
the results of his appeal to the coun- 
try, which happened during the ex- 
citement caused by the Revolution of 
July, he retired betimes from a post 
no longer tenable, after having given 
London her new police, and set 
Europe an example of statesmanlike 
prudence by at once acknowledging 
the new French dynasty. 

Out of office the Duke with his 
usual boldness. prepared to oppose 
Lord Grey’s Reform Bill at_ every 
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calm and immovable as the statue 
which now crowns the marble arch 
leading into St. James’s Park. For 
a time the mob ran riot over the 
country, and the Duke’s very life was 
threatened by the dregs of that nation 
which he hadservedsowell. Atlength, 
however, when no choice lay before 
the peers between allowing the Bill to 
pace and seeing their House swamped 
yy a large influx of new peers, the 
leader who had hitherto cheered them 
on to a firmer resistance, now per- 
suaded them to yield with a timely 
grace the vantage which their oppo- 
nents were bent on winning at what- 
ever cost. The Reform Bill once car- 
ried, and the first bitterness of his 
own disappointment passed away, he 
set himself thenceforth to turn the 
triumph of the mob to the least hurt- 
ful account, and to slacken, where he 
could not stay, the course of a revolu- 
tion fraught in his eyes with heavy 
mischief to the old established prin- 
ciples of sound government. Zealous 
above all things to render the State 
once more superior to the mob, he 
would play no factious part against 
the Whigs, helping them in all cases 
where help was allowable, and oppos- 
ing them only when they seemed to 
postpone the national interests to 
their desire of standing well with the 
Radicals and O’Connell. The same 
events which for a time made him 
the most unpopular man in the king- 
dom, had won for him the widest in- 
fluence among his own order that any 
British nobleman had ever perhaps 
enjoyed; and by the autumn of 1834, 
King William, tired of a Ministry 
which neither agreed within itself 
nor kept its hold on the popular feel- 
ing, was glad to ask his help in form- 
ing a new Government. 

How readily the most powerful yet 
the most unselfish man in England 
undertook the burthen of governing, 
almost by himself, until the return 
home of Sir Robert Peel, without 
whom, and above whom, he would 
not serve, insured the filling up of the 
vacant posts, few of our readers have 
now for the first time to learn. When 
the new Ministry, fallen on unripe 
days, gave way a few months after to 
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step. His courage was rewarded by that of Lord Melbourne, the Duke 
> the breaking of the windows of Aps- once more betook himself to other 
e ley House while his wife lay dead duties ; and whether he acted as 
- within. He himself was hooted leader of the Opposition in the Lords, 
ll through the streets, but he rode on, as Chancellor of Oxford, as Lord 
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Lieutenant of Hampshire, or as Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, the best 
of his great powers and varied expe- 
rience was devoted equally to all 
matters needing his care. His old 
opularity soon came back to him. 
er present Majesty regarded him 
with the fondness of a daughter and 
the respect due to the greatest of her 
subjects. When Lord Melbourne for 
the last time, in 1841, gave ¥ his 
post to Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
once more took a seat in the Cabinet, 
without office, under his old friend. 
The next year he became for life Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army. Here 
he had a difficult course to steer be- 
tween obeying the demands of strict 
economy and keeping the army up to 
the due pitch of working excellence. 
He turned away from no scheme of 
improvement in arms or discipline 
which promised to bear practical 
fruit. His liking for the old “Brown 
Bess,” with which all his battles had 
been won, did not prevent him from 
allowing its place to be taken, after a 
thorough scrutiny, by the Minié 
rifle. To the new system of regi- 
mental schools he readily gave a fair 
trial. If he was for still retaining the 
ower of the lash, if was only because 
e foresaw the difficulty of getting a 
better class of recruits into an army 
of volunteers. To all sound plans for 
bettering the soldier’s health, coin- 
fort, and moral standing, he lent a 
willing and often an eager ear, al- 
though his scorn for philanthropic 
humbug laid him open to charges un- 
true and inconsistent with his known 
dealings. During these years, too, 
he gave Peel a hearty support, even 
against those Tories who feared the 
drift of his policy on the Corn Law 
question. It was better, he felt, that 
Free Trade in corn should be estab- 
lished by a Conservative Government, 
than that Messrs. Bright and Cobden 
should come into power under the 
wing of Lord John Russell. But 
once more the extreme Tories threw 
the weight of their revenge into the 
scale against a leader who had ruled 
the country with success for six years; 
and ever since his fall they have been 
reaping their just reward. 

On his last years we need not dwell. 
In what a halo of glory he passed 
away, we all remember. To the last 
his mind was busy with work and 
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politics. His letter to Sir J. Bur- 
goyne on the defenceless state of 
England, and the plans for better de- 
fending her, which he laid before the 
Russell Ministry, went far to awaken 
among us that feeling of wide alarm 
which the peacemongers of the Radi- 
cal school are now trying prematurely 
to dispel. It has often been said that 
Wellington was no statesman, by 
people who affirm that Bonaparte 
was a great one. To us the contrary 
statement seems much nearer the 
truth. If statesmanship consists in 
ruling a people to the sound of bugle 
and trumpet, in draining a country of 
its human wealth to feed the ambi- 
tion of one man, in robbing other na- 
tions of money to pay the expense of 
governing your own, then Bonaparte 
was a statesman and Wellington was 
none. If he is a good statesman 
whose policy at home and abroad 
must inevitably redound to his own 
ruin and his country’s grievous abase- 
ment, whose rule, while it lasts, is 
fatal to the moral and intellectual 
progress of his people, and whose 
only way of dealing with his enemies 
is to crush them without merey when 
they fall into his power, then Bona- 
parte was a statesman and Wellington 
was none. If to be selfish, mean, false, 
cruel, narrow-minded, are marks of 
good statesmanship, then, indeed, Bo- 
naparte was a statesman and Welling- 
ton wasnone. Butif,on the other hand, 
he is the best statesman who brings 
to the governing of his country the 
clearest head, the soundest heart, the 
noblest disregard of self—whose ripe 
judgment and manly truthfulness, 
aided by the strongest self-control 
and the quickest insight into passing 
affairs, guide him, on the whole, aright 
through the worst entanglements of a 
troublous time—whose clear, gener- 
ous, straightforward policy, jealous 
of all encroachments, alike on the 
freedom of the people and the lawful 
rights of their rulers, careful to pre- 
serve the peace against disloyal citi- 
zens, and the dignity of his country 
against troublesome neighbours—suc- 
ceeds in winning the confidence of all 
rightminded men and the hearty ap- 
plause of all dispassionate thinkers— 
then there can be no doubt of Wel- 
lington’s title to such aname. If he 
was no statesman, we cannot tell 
where one is to be found. 
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Pleasuring in Siam. 


PLEASURING IN SIAM. 


Ir was not often that we had any 
thing in the shape of amusement or 
enjoyment in the floating city of 
Bangkok. Excitement was the ex- 
ception to the general rule, and the 
monotony of that dreary life was 
rarely enlivened, save perhaps by the 
discovery of some more than ordin- 
arily prodigious serpent comfortably 
coiled up in the middle of your bed ; 
or ne a tokay, one of those dis- 
gusting leprosy-marked lizards, so 
peculiar to that place, as carefully en- 
veloped in the mosquito gauze. No 
books, no drawing materia!s, no news- 
papers (saveat intervals of six months, 
when Providence sent a ship from 
Singapore to load sugar for Bombay), 
we had but the one resource of shoot- 
ing. As for aquatics, our whole life 
was afloat, and boating and bathing 
was a daily necessary of life. Very 
pes swimming matches we used to 

ave sometimes with the ladies of 
Bangkok, who, in common with their 
lords and children, took to the water 
regularly at sunrise every morning 
(down to the infant, only eighteen 
months old),and swam about like fish, 
or ducks, or alligators, or whatever 
may be the most accomplished web- 
footed, or finny, or scaly navigator of 
the deep—after all, perhaps, a frog 
might better convey the idea. 

n this dismal sameness a bright 
idea flashed upon us one morning 
simultaneously with the early sun- 
shine. We would get up a pic-nic! 
Forthwith we summoned a conclave 
to discuss the weighty matter. To it 
eame the French bishop and his twenty 
Roman Catholic priests. Thither 

addled the members of the American 

fission Board. Here also came the 
Portuguese Consul, and all the Euro- 
pean skippers in port, besides a select 
few Chinese and Siamese friends of 
the class mercantile. The question 
was put and carried nem. con. And 
80, On an appointed day, and after 
mighty preparations thereagainst, we 
pm on board the beautiful cut- 
ter Friends, belonging to Mr. H—, 
then British Resident, and started for 
a fortnight’s enjoyment and recrea- 
tion. 

What a glorious day was that in 


the annals of our Siamese life! How 
bright the morning, clear the sky, cool 
the breeze, and health-inspiring, as 
ourlittle bark shot pleasantly onward, 
making our hearts throb with delight 
at its every vibration! Liberated 
captives never more rejoiced over 
freshly-obtained freedom, and the 
change of their dark dank cells for 
the glorious light of heaven. And 
yet, had it not been for positive inert- 
ness and lassitude, occasioned by the 
climate, such recreation was daily 
within our power, excepting during 
the prevalenceof themonsoons. Then 
around us, what a strange and pictu- 
resque prospect! On every side were 
junks and vessels at anchor, or getting 
under weiyh, assisted by screaming 
and yelling Chinese. The din of 
gongs, the screaming of Siamese, whose 
floating houses had broken adrift. 
Amidst all this Babel of noises, the 
crowing of legions of cocks, and bark- 
ing of curs, there floated distinctly to 
our ear the familiar noise of holiston- 
ing decks, accompanied with here and 
there the “cheerily oh’ chorus of British 
tars, who were hoisting out cargo or 
sending up yards. There arose also 
at intervals of pause the plaintive 
wail of Siamese girls, who in fragile 
canoes, not quite as big as themselves, 
cried the goods they had for sale,and 
which were perilously piled up in the 
centre of their boats. Some dealt in 
vegetables, some in fish, some had 
poultry, many had pork either raw or 
cooked @ la Chinoise; but by far the 
greater number carried the fruit, leaf, 
and nut of the betel, without the 
constant chewing of which a Siamese 
would barely exist. All plied their 
paddles skilfully, shooting with great 
dexterity in and out amidst the mul- 
titude of vessels of all descriptions 
and sizes that surrounded them. Poor 
girls, most of these were slaves—many 
from Cochin China; and Egypt hardly 
imposed harder taskmasters over the 
Hebrews than falls to their lot ; for 
they durst not venture home until 
disposing of all they had for sale; and 
hence it was no uncommon thing, on 
the deep silence of the hour, to hear 
their plaintive cry long after midnight, 
vainly seeking for a sympathetic re- 
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sponse from the thousands slumbering 
around them. 

Our boat glided rapidly and plea- 
santly down thestreaim, and sothrough 
the city. Just as we got to the last 
bend, the turn of which would exclude 
the city from our view, the sun shot 
up in eastern splendour, and flung a 
mantle of gold over earth and water, 
gratifying us with such a picture as 
rarely is witnessed by the traveller. 
Glittering like silver and gold, inlaid 
with costly gems, and crowned with 
gilt crescents, shot up the steeples or 
towers of the various watts (temples), 
towering high above every other 
building, and set in a background of 
the densest green foliage. Conspicu- 
ous in the centre were the lofty pillars 
or the tombs of the three great kings 
ofSiam. The sky was of ultramarine, 
the water a deep Prussian blue, bor- 
dered by gaily-coloured floating houses, 
painted after the most gorgeous of 
Chinese fancies, and showing a great 
deal of bright vermilion and yellow ; 
whilst on the river floated equally 
gay-looking junks and stately ships of 
European mould. Amidst thesethou- 
sands of canoes paddled to and fro— 
by far the most numerous and con- 
spicuous being those carrying the talo- 
peans or priests, who in their saffron 
garb were plying from house to house 
at this early hour, to levy black mail 
in the shape of their requisite supply 
of daily food from the superstitious 
and simple natives. 

From Bangkok down to Paklat-Belo, 
and some boat building yards, there is 
hardly atrace of human habitation. But 
what is lacking on this score is more 
than amply made up for by the wild 
and beautiful scenery, ever shifting and 
changeable, that extends along the 
banks of this serpentine river. The 
thickly-clustering mangroves, which, 
growing down to the water’s edge, 
attain a very great height, bend grace- 
fully over the stream. These, assisted 
by lofty and umbrageous dhurians 
and jack-fruit trees, afford on either 
side, excepting for two or three hours 
during the middle of the day, a 
most welcome shade, of which we 
gladly availed ourselves, as the depth 
of the water was great enough to ad- 
mit of our sailing close alongside the 
banks; so close, indeed, that we could 
clearly distinguish the snakes and 
other reptiles which haunted these 
dank inaccessible parts, whilst amongst 
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the latter trees gambolled and chat- 
tered troops of mischievous monkeys 
and nimble squirrels. Attractive ob- 
jects also were the gaily-plumaged, 
and to us rare birds, which flitted 
about, or dipped with the scarlet-billed 
kingfisher into the stream. Some of 
our party amused themselves by fish- 
ing; and amongst other things they 
hooked was the drum-fish, an ugly 
little monster, from whose inflated 
jaws, when under water, a sound is 
emitted much resembling the distant 
beating of a drum. 

Still we floated on in silence and 
solitude until nigh upon midday, when 
the sun’s rays began to fall vertically 
upon the river; and the tide beginning 
to turn, we brought up at the first 
convenient gap amongst the man- 
groves, and clambering up the bank 
side, took possession of the shady 
side of a tamarind tree, where we 
bivouacked during the heat of the 
day. Close by was the cabin or hut 
of an isolated Siamese family. This 
structure was elevated upon poles 
nearly twelve feet in height, and ac- 
cessible only by means of a long bam- 
boo ladder, which could be hoisted up 
or let down at will—in short, resem- 
bling in every respect the huts of the 
natives about the west coast of Su- 
matra. Such an elevated position 
was indispensable for the health and 
safety of the occupants. It admitted 
of a free circulation of air, and freed 
them in some measure from the plague 
of mosquitoes by night, and it pro- 
tected the family from wild beasts, 
serpents, reptiles, and the occasional 
visits from some prowling Chinese 
burglars; whilst at the same time it 
served as a good look out whence to 
scare away the wild-boar that noctur- 
nally invaded the surrounding sweet 
potato fields. We found this family 
an apt illustration of Siamese life and 
manners. They were all squatted on 
a mat, spread out under shade of the 
hut. The father was busy pounding 
with pestle in mortar the ingredients 
which constitute their indispensable 
betel, i.e, chunam or quick lime, the 
nut and leaf of the akon, and 
some pieces of tobacco. When these 
were reduced to a substance like paste, 
the whole was turned out upon a tin 
platter, whence the couple helped 
themselves ever and anon to horrible 
quids. The lady, whose teeth had 
been dyed ebony, and who was there- 
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fore the envy of all Siamese belles, 
used a dab now and then as a denti- 
frice, or varied the occupation for that 
of smoking ready-made borees (cigar- 
ettes rolled up in a leaf). In this 
latter pastime she was often assisted 
by the infant at her breast, who would 
inhale a whiff or two with apparent 
gusto, and then return to his mother’s 
breast with renewed relish. Now and 
then the elder children would run out 
to play at battledoor and shuttle- 
cock, Siamese fashion, that is, substi- 
tuting the heel for the battledoor; or 
wearied of this, would take to the 
water as kindly as so many ducklings. 

Our midday repast was soon got 
ready in an extemporaneous fireplace, 
consisting of holes dug in the earth, 
round which even stones were piled. 
Earthenware pots were set upon these, 
and wood fires crackled underneath. 
We had food tasty and in abundance; 
but we were at a loss how best to slake 
our thirst, for the weather was hot 
and sultry, the water lukewarm, as 
was our supply of ale and wine—a 
fact self-evident from the touch of the 
bottles. In this dilemma our Siam- 
ese crew came to the rescue, and skim- 
ming upsome tall cocoa-nut trees with 
all the agility and ease of monkeys, 
threw down thence ponderous bunches 
of fruit. With dexterity only to be 
acquired from long practice, they sliced 
oft the tops, so as just to sever the 
top of the young and barely formed 
fruit; and thence we imbibed the 
delicious liquor they contained—cold, 
sweet, flavoured with indescribable 
flavour—in short, a nectar fit for the 
gods. After this a short siesta, and 
then, wind and tide favouring, we re- 
turned to the cutter, and pursued our 
course down the river. 

What a country and what a river 
would this be in the hands of any 
civilized power! Where now the 
dense mangroves thickly line the bank 
sides, there would rise up stately man- 
sions or gigantic warehouses, varied 
here and there in the most picturesque 
spots by elegant villas or country 
houses, with well-kept lawns stretch- 
ing down to the water’s side, and en- 
hancing the beauties of nature’s gifts 
by weeding them of noxious and rank 
vegetation, now the hotbed of malaria 
and the cradle of the most noxious 
and venomous reptiles in the world. 
From nearly two years’ personal and 
uninterrupted intercourse with the 
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pom and experience of the climate, 
am confident that the latter is as 
healthy a one as that of Penang or 
Singapore, and that most of the dis- 
eases generated at Bangkok, and along 
the river side down to Paknam, at its 
entrance, are the result of local causes. 
The rank grass and vegetable matter 
continually decaying, the damp and 
badly ventilated floating houses, ex- 
haling only the vapours of poisonous 
paints or putrified fish or prawns, in 
transition from a healthy state to one 
fit for making “ balichung,” that great 
dainty amongst the Siamese. The by 
no means uncommon circumstance of 
carcases human or of brutes getting 
entangled with the rafters in which 
the houses float, and shooting u 
typhus, cholera, and death throug 
every crevice in the boards—a state 
of evil arising from the poor classes 
being compelled to throw the remains 
of their defunct relatives into the 
water, so as to avoid the costly funeral 
phayr, which the talopeans would 
otherwise impose upon them. All 
these, and many other evils to be met 
with in the gross and sensual habits 
of the people, combined, serve effec- 
tually to annul the benefits otherwise 
derivable from the climate and posi- 
tion of the capital. Such, at least, 
was my opinion ; and in it coincided 
all those who had longest resided in 
the place. Wemight have meditated 
long and learnedly on such a theme, 
only a sudden shift in the wind sent 
our little cutter flying past the only 
level country we had come to by the 
river’s banks, which was densely cul- 
tivated on the one side with the sugar- 
cane, on the other with extensive rice 
fields or paddy plantations. Our 
visions of villas gave place to the more 
tangible reality of the wealth of the 
land. 

The heat of the day was over. The 
cool blue waters of the Menam rip- 
pled gently along the bank side. Over 
the vast extent of level sand, termin- 
ating far away in violet hills, were 
scattered here and there groups of 
dark foliaged tamarinds and dhu- 
rians, and behind these tall topes of 
cocoa-nut trees. Here and there also, 
their gray-coloured garments palpable 
against the horizon, were clusters of 
Chinese labourers leaving their toil 
for the day, and hastening to their 
homes amidst the scattered hamlets 
barely perceptible from our decks. 
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Watchmen’s elevated huts were scat- 
tered over the fields, and droves of 
wearied buffaloes hurried to the wa- 
ter’s side, and plunging into the cool 
stream, revelled in the enjoyment. 
Long-legged cranes stalked majesti- 
cally amidst the rice swamps, intent 
alike upon snakes or frogs tor supper. 
In the very centre of this open part 
of the river we sailed past the royal 
dockyard, where only are constructed 
those gorgeous state canoes in which 
his celestial majesty occasionally pays 
a visit to the temple of his brother, 
the White Elephant, on state occa- 
sions or high festivals. There was 
one then being constructed of suffi- 
cient length to be paddled by 300 
men. Birds of bright plumage ca- 
rolled sweetly from either bank, and 
myriads of larks were soaring hea- 
venwards, carrying their vesper hymns 
to heaven's gate. Ina field of scarlet 
and gold, like a ball of molten lead, 
the sun sank to rest behind moun- 
tains so distant that they seemed but 
masses of liquid silver. Then from 
our boat there burst forth, first the 
evening gun, fired from the little six- 
pounder we carried, and then a strain 
which, perhaps, never before or since 
has found echoes in that wild and 
desolate part of the river Menam. 
It was the vesper hymn of our 
friends the Portuguese, who, accom- 
panied by flutes, guitar, clarionet, and 
violoncello, played with masterly skill 
and touch, sang with exquisite pathos 
a hymn of praise, one verse of which 
I have endeavoured to render into 
English :— 


Solo—The golden light is fading 

Rapidly away, 

And the sombre night is shading 
The glories of the day. 

The stars are twinkling brightly 
In the canopy above, 

Those emblems hung out nightly 
Of God's ever watchful love. 


Chorus—W ith grateful hearts in cheerful 
lays 
His mercies let us own, 
Like incense may our songs of 
praise 
Rise up before His throne. 


The last soft cadence mingled with 
the stillness of the night, and then 
died away, calling forth from mon- 
seigneur his nightiy benediction. The 
darkness of night fell upon earth sud- 
denly, when gliding round a bend in 
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the river we found ourselves once 
more hedged in on either side with 
dense masses of mangroves, amongst 
which the night breeze was wailing 
dismally. Still onward in her silent 
course crept our little barque, when 
suddenly the whole surface of the 
water and the bank sides were illumi- 
nated, and as suddenly lapsed into 
darkness again. At first we thought 
it was a flash of lightning, but the 
frequent repetition of this apparent 
phenomenon at last verged into one 
perpetual though at parts intermit- 
tent light. Nature had lit up her gas 
for our benefits in the shape of count- 
legions of fire-flies and glow- 
worms. We could have sat up and 
revelled in the sight all the night 
through, only thatjust as we sailed past 
Paklat-Belo a putf of wind blew off 
withitsuch acloud of persecuting mos- 
quitoes that, despite tobacco smoke, 
we were fairly driven out of the field, 
and forced to seek refuge under our 
mosquito gauze, whither the hateful 
buzzing, next only to the sting, fol- 
lowed and annoyed us until close upon 
daybreak. 

Early next morning we came to an 
anchor off the seaport town of Pak- 
nam, close by the mouth of the river. 
Paknam is an exceedingly pretty lit- 
tle place, as seen from the river, which 
looks hereabouts not unlike the orna- 
mental waters of some English park. 
In the very centre, on a little bit of 
an island, a miniature fort and temple, 
with spire, has been erected, and as 
the whole is surrounded by a dense 
shrubbery, it produces a very pretty 
effect, indeed, though certainly not 
an imposing or alarming one. Yet 
from this spot to either shore, on the 
slightest alarm of invasion, chain ca- 
bles are stretched, which constitute in 
the eyes of the Siamese a sufficient 
barrier to check any invading foe. 
The town itself, and a watt of some 
pretensions, is situated on the right 
hand side of the river, entering from 
the sea, and distant about 300 yards 
from the bank. The only road—for- 
give the mark—leading from the 
waterside to the town was an ele- 
vated path, nowhere more than a 
foot wide, so that like the fable of 
the goats, if two chanced to meet 
there was only the choice of plung- 
ing into a perfect slough of despond, 
or of one’s leaping over the other’s 
head. It was expected that we 
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should pay our respects in pro- 
pria persona to his excellency the go- 
vernor, but happening to know his 
weak points, we forwarded a couple 
of bottles of Cogniac with our coin- 
pliments, and in return received the 
nevessary permit, without which not 
even the smallest vessel is permitted 
to proceed up or down the river un- 
der pain of a very heavy penalty. 
This document once safe on board, 
we hove up the anchor, and bracing 
up to the fresh morning breeze, were 
on the ocean wild.” 

A stitlish breeze was blowing, and 
the sea rolled heavily over the sand- 
bar, which stretches across the bay at 
ut a quarter of a mile distant from 
ithoftheriver. It was nearly 
yw water, and in another hour the 
wank would be high and dry, when 

» could hope for no chance of cross- 
before midnight. The idea 
vas a disagreeable one, so up flew 
uckets of water into the sails to en- 
able the breeze to get more hold of 
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them, 
lurched, and rolled in a most disagree- 
able and alarming manner, and it was 
just touch and go, as we crossed over 
the shallowest part. Rapidly, how- 
ever, we glided again into deep blue 
water, and then, though the sea ran 
high, we luxuriated in the untainted 
resiil ess of the glorious breeze. Fish- 
ing tackle was soon dangling over the 
stern, with every description of requi- 
site hook and bait. Bright charcoal 
ires were warming expectant frying- 
pans in the caboose. The fragrance 
of tea and the aroma of coffee, min- 
gied with the breeze, as did the odour 
of buttered toast, ham, and eggs, and 
other allurements to appetite, when 
suddenly over the side there flapped 
a fine sized pomphret, the most deli- 
cate and delicious fish in the world. 
[t would hardly be credited how 
speedily, under the cook’s skilful 
guidance, that fish found its way 
from the decks to our plates, as did 
many others that followed in quick 
succession. There never was such a 
breakfast, and never will be again, 
in this world, I know. I defy the 
wealthiest to combine every ingre- 
dient requisite to constitute such a 
meal, 

It is a fine, a noble bay, the 
outer anchorage of Siam, with excel- 
lent holding ground and accommo- 
dation for the combined fleets of 
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Christendom. Far away, at the 
north-western extremity, we could 
dimly distinguish the whereabouts of 
Chanti-Boon, famous for its wealth in 
ivory and lead mines, whence the 
Siamese government derive no mean 
protit. but our course lay nearly due 
south-east, and our hearts were as 
buoyant as the sprightly little cutter 
that carried us, as she danced over 
the emerald billows that glittered 
again in the brilliant sunshine. The 
shady side of the mainsail, and 
the cool sea breeze, rendered the voy- 
age vastly agreeable, and we 
rapidly shortened the distance be- 
tween ourselves and the island of our 
destination, it was not without some 
regret we looked for its termination. 
About 3 p.m. we came to an anchor 
off the shore, when, to our dismay, we 
discovered that the tide was out, and 
would not admit of intercourse by 
means of a boat till after midnight. 
There was no option left us but to 
off shoes and stockings, and wade 
ashore as best we could. 
The Siamese, in their mythology, 
have a notion that the wicked here- 
after will be condemned to the end- 
less task of carrying water in a sieve 
across a fiery plain, so as to quench 
the devouring thirst of some chained- 
up fiery demon, a species of Dives in 
distress, Of course our own sufferings 
on the present occasion would be no 
criterion to go by; but from the 
bishop down to the Hong merchant, 
we vowed it could not have been more 
terrible than the ordeal we had to 
undergo .in landing. In the first 
place, the composition we stepped 
upon was boiling hot, and consisted 
of a mixture of slime, clay, and sand, 
plentifully besprinkled with broken 
shells and thorns. At every step we 
sank above the knee, and in our ef- 
forts to disentangle one leg after an- 
other, the unprotected parts were 
fearfully lacerated, whilst ever and 
anon falling forward, our hands and 
arms came in for a share of the 
punishment. As we neared the land, 
however, the depth abated, till at 
last we reached the sandy beach, and 
dropped down utterly exhausted. 
Not so the Siamese crew ; their hippo- 
potamus-like hides had proved im- 
pervious to scratch or hurt, and, as 
fresh as larks themselves, they soon 
infused a little life into us, by fetch- 
ing buckets of water from & neigh- 
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bouring spring, and slashing them 
over us just as we lay. Then they 
plied us with bottled ale, and disrob- 
ing, we changed our clothes, and then 
experienced that indescribable luxury 
which such a process, under such 
circumstances, entails. 

That first evening we bivouacked 
under some stately trees, the tallest I 
have seen anywhere, excepting in the 
Wynard jungle. With the aid of 
bamboos and spare sails, we rigged 
up a capital awning, under which, 
on mats, our beds were spread out 
for the night. The sole inhabitants 
of the place were a few wretched 
fishermen, who were afraid to build 
themselves any permanent huts, lest 
they should catch the hawk-like eye 
of pirates that occasionally paid the 
place a visit. They sheltered them- 
selves during the wet weather in the 
hollows of some gigantic old trees, 
that threatened every gale to snap 
off by the roots, and bring them 
to a sudden and untimely end. 


- These poor creatures made a precar- 
ious livelihood by stealing over to 
the neighbouring shore of Cambogea, 
under cover of night, and secreting 


themselves and their canoesin creeks 
known only to themselves, amassed 
as much ivory and gamboge as they 
could contrive, in the dense jungle that 
covered the hill-side ; being exposed, 
during these incursions, on the one 
hand, to the attacks of tigers, alliga- 
tors, and boa constrictors of mon- 
strous dimensions; on the other, to 
discovery by the Cochin Chinese 
villagers, at whose hands they had 
even less mercy to expect, owing to 
the protracted and refined tortures 
they would be subjected to. The 
roduce they bartered with casual 

uropean shipping that anchored in 
the outer bay, and with the money 
they received in return, supplied 
themselves with the commonest ne- 
cessaries, subsisting almost entirely 
upon rice, sweet potatoes, cocoa-nuts, 
and fish. They were glad to obtain 
a coin equivalent to about two pence 
sterling, for a fine piece of gamboge, 
fuily eight inches long, by three in 
circumference, which they sold to one 
of our party—a treasure that would 
ladden the hearts of Reeves and 

n, or any other famous colourmen. 
Digging an extensive trench round 
our encampment, we lighted therein 
goodly fires, which scared away 
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snakes and mosquitoes, and kept off 
the chill and damp of the night at- 
mosphere in these latitudes. After a 
capital dinner, @ la Siamese, and some 
Portuguese music, many of us wit- 
nessed, for the first time, the wild 
and uncouth dance of the natives, in 
which the fishermen’s wives joined. 
By torchlight, the tout ensemble 
would have made a striking illustra- 
tion ; the dancers looking like so 
many fierce ghouls or demons, as they 
gestulated wildly, and flung their 
heads from side to side. That night 
we slept as only the weary can slum- 
ber, and when our eyes were un- 
sealed by the first streak of day- 
light next morning, we woke to the 
most tremendous din and chatter- 
ing of countless parroquets that 
had roosted over head, and were now 
in noisy conclave devouring the ripe 
fruit of the ficus indicus. Wood 
pigeons also, in clouds, circled about 
the island, their green and brown 
plumage screening them effectually 
amidst the dense foliage of the trees. 
We enjoyed ourselves systematically 
and upon rule. The first thing was 
a sea-water bath, which was always 
to be procured at the opposite end of 
the island, where even at the lowest 
tide there was at all times sufficient 
depth. There we dispersed in differ- 
ent directions ; some shell-gathering, 
some looking for sponges or marine 
curiosities, some few  botanized, 
others collected samples of geology, 
but by far the greater part, gun in 
hand, sought for rare specimens of 
birds, which we stuffed, and for part- 
ridges, parrots, and wood-pigeons, 
which we eat. The fishermen sup- 
plied the commissariat with abund- 
ant supplies of fish, prawns, and 
crabs, and upon one occasion a wel- 
come supply of cockles. The sound 
of the gong summoned us at 9 a.m., 
and nothing loth, to breakfast. The 
forenoon was chiefly devoted to 
catching butterflies, which then col- 
lected under the shade, and flitted 
about amidst the dense shrubbery of 
oleander and “maliapoo,”’ a very 
sweet-scented species of jessamine. 
Here also we collected a few speci- 
mens of exquisitely plumaged hum- 
ming birds. Perhaps the most enjoy- 
able part of the day was tiffin time, 
when our little party congregated 
under any shady tree, and we had 
bottled ale and “twice laid,” every 
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day and never wearied of it. This 
said twice laid consisted of mashed 
potatoes mixed with eggs, butter, and 
fish, and then broiled or fried in 
cakes over a quick charcoal fire. Then 
every one under his own fig (Indian) 
tree, indulged in a siesta or sleep, or 
failing, told his nearest neighbour 
some incident or adventure in his 
life ; or if the breeze was peculiarly 
favourable, and the tide served then, 
we got the cutter under weigh, and 
stood out to sea for an hour or two. 
One of these cruises, taken a day or 
two before our allotted time had ex- 


X. 


CORPORAL BURKE. 


Corporat Trim, Captain Shandy’s 
man, was beyond question Lieutenant 
Sterne’s servant, in the shape of an 
Trish orderly out of Handasyd’s corps. 
Young Laurence, who was among the 
soldiers until he was eleven or twelve 
years old, must have met many such 
on the barrack stairs in his father’s, 
the Lieutenant’s, quarters. He is 
Irish in every stroke, this noted Cor- 
poral Burke, one whom the fighting 
captains of our time would covet 
hugely for valet or body-servant. For 
with true Celtic versatility “of excel- 
lent use was he, attending my Uncle 
Toby in camp and in his quarters as 
valet, barber, groom, cook, sempster, 
and nurse; and, indeed, from first to 
last,” another Celtic trait, “waited on 
him with great fidelity and aftection.” 
He was also “well-beloved in the re- 
giment,” and “a handy fellow into the 
bargain ;” and got this sobriquet of 
Trim from that good-humoured per- 
sonality which only pursues honest 
popular fellows. Later on, too, in a 
very awkward strait, when Captain 
Shandy was obliged to accept of a 
bed at Mrs. Wadman’s, through the 
unfurnished state of Shandy Hall, 
“Corporal Trim (who to the charac- 
ter of an excellent valet, groom, cook, 
sempster, surgeon, and engineer, su- 
peradded that of an excellent uphol- 
sterer too), with the help of a carpen- 
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pired, brought our pic-nic to an 
abrupt close. We had hardly sunk 
the island behind us, when a large 
ship hove in sight. This could be 
none other than the W. S. Hamilton, 
long expected from England vid Sing- 
apore. We very soon sheered along- 
side and boarded her, sending back 
the Friends to fetch away our traps, 
&c., &c., from the little island. The 
pleasure our sojourn there had afford- 
ed us, was soon swallowed up in the 
all-engrossing interest of letters and 
papers from home. 


ter and a couple of tailors, constructed 
one in my Uncle Toby’s house.” Very 
Irish, too, was he in that seasoning 
and interlarding of his speech, with 
perpetual, “Your honours,” and such 
respectful military homage. Yet,more 
Irish was his pleasant garrulity, and 
grave and uninvited copartnership in 
the conversation, yet always decent 
and respectful “as if upon parade.” 
Irish, too, his story-telling about the 
King of Bohemia and his Seven Cas- 
tles, which, through provoking digres- 
sions and interruptions, never reached 
any consistent shape or figure; or 
about his brother Tom, that married 
the Portuguese sausage maker; or 
about his “Popish clergywoman,” or 
Beguine, who tended his wound with 
such delicate care. Irish, too, his 
deferential respect to clergymen, and 


his constant and profuse salutation of 


Mr. Yorick’s curate, as “ Your Rev- 
erence.” A little Irish, too, that 
speech of the Corporal’s, when un- 
folding his Legend of the King of Bo- 
hemia and the Seven Castles; and 
which my Uncle Toby seemed to 
insinuate verged a little on a bull. 
“There happening,” says the Corpo- 
ral, “throughout the whole kingdom 
of Bohemia to be no seaport town 
whatever” —— 

“How the deuce should there, 
Trim?” cried my Uncle 7'oby; “ for 
Bohemia being totally inland, it could 
have happened no otherwise.” Nota 
little Irish, too, is his rueful view of Le 
Fever’s case—a view very characteris- 
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ticof the lower classes in that country, 

— In a fortnight or three weeks,” 
added my Uncle Toby, smiling, “he 
might march.” “He will never marc h, 
an’ * please your honour, in this world,”’ 
said the Corporal. “ He will march,” 
said my Uncle Toby, rising up from 
the side of the bed, with one shoe off. 
“An’ please your honour, he will 
never march but tohisgrave.”’ “ He 
shall march,” cried my uncle Toby, 
. to his regiment.” “ He can- 
not standit, ” saidthe Corporal. And so 
the good- humoured contradiction pro- 
ceeds between two of the noblest and 
most brilliantly drawn figures in the 
whole gallery of fiction. 

They stand out roundly, and have 
flesh and blood, and veins, and hearts, 
and feelings. We can lay our hands 
upon my Uncle Toby’s broad cuti. We 
can see his faithful follower limping 
across the draw bridge, made on the mo- 
del of the Marquis d’H6pital’s. ‘Two 
such men are more precious to us than 
real figures who cross our path in life ; 
they are friends whom we shall be 
glad to meet in youth and in old age; 
and as Scott wrote of another amiable 
character, who has lived and breath- 
ed, and whom we have taken by the 
hand, why should we not bless the 
memory of a writer who knows so 
well how to reconcile us with human 
nature? And this best test of all re- 
mains behind, that some of us have 
known many a genuine copy of that 
dear Uncle Toby, who, like him, would 
not have harmed the fly ; who like 
him, was brave, yet gentle as a wo- 
man ; who was leavened through and 
through with a sort of delicate kind- 
ness and consideration, that reached 
almost t@ chivalry. Who, like him, 
could present pictures of an older 
school of fighting, coloured with a cer- 
tain dramatic propriety, and who 
would put the scarlet roquelaure and 

“laced cloaks out of the great eam- 
paign trunk,” or the “ white Ramal- 
lie wig,” which his servant was to put 
“fresh into pipes,” to be a full and 
perfect testimony to Mr. Sterne’s ex- 


quisite mastery of the great art of 


painting man and his nature. 

Corporal Trim was 
enough in his advances to Mrs. Brid- 
get, the widow’s maid. And his con- 
fident approaches and peculiarities 
betoken a profound knowledge of that 
gallant country where “love is the 
soul of a nate Irishman.” 


also Irish 
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XI. 
ON THE MARCH AGAIN. 


In that peaceful elysium of “ El 
vington, near York,” the weary ba 
tered marching Lieutenant—with 
wife and two children, enjoyed 
grateful repose. Kinsman Sim 
Sterne of Elvington, was generous ai 
hospitable, as befits a squire of th 
old Yorkshire stock ; and in no hurry 
to be free of his relations. After 
that roughing it in trenches, that rude 
voyaging on baggage, waggon, or 
stage “machine,” or untold suffer- 
ings in that “ middle passage ” down 
in holds of wretched tossing tran 
sport, very sweet and acceptable 
must have come that lull and gen 
ealm in the green and well wooded 
Yorkshire country. Let them relish 
it while they may, and Dame Sterne, 
the heiress of Sir Roger 
made them comfortable 
Squire Simon’s lady. 

But the Lieutenant, “a little smart 
man,” be it recollected, “and active 
to the last degree in all exerci F 
was, no doubt, restless in that ] 
aunce, and nervously forecasting 
he was to provide for those two 
mouths, and for that third stranger 
of whose proximate arrival tolerably 
distinct symptoms were being alread: 
shadowed forth. About ten months 
pass away in this refitting, as it were, 
of their poor shattered crafts. 

Suddenly news comes down to F1 
vington, that Handasyd’s 
second is to be again “established.” 
The War-oflice of that day—with that 
uncertainty of calculation which hes 
characterized all British Wa 
before or since 
restore what it 


Jacques, 


as befitted 


" 
iwenty- 


r-ollices 

had determined to 
had destroyed but a 
few months before; ‘* Handasyd’s” 
was to be “established” forthwith. 
Joyful news for the Lieutenant in his 
Yorkshire happy valleys; but un- 
luckily was to be “established” in 
Dublin, which was no such acceptable 
tidings. A perverse disposition as to 
distances would seem to have clouded 
his destinies, and it would appear to 
be his cruel fortune to be dese on 
the march. 

It was now come to the winter of 
the year 1714—“ asad winter,” Mr. 
Sterne calls it; and so they must 
leave the pleasant Yorkshire meads, 
and with wife and two babies, “ de 
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camp with bag and baggage for Dub- 
lin,” by the “ machine,” or stage- 
coach (not the swift Highflier or An- 
telope of the period, we may be sure), 
the Lieutenant most likely riding on 
the top, as outside passenger, or in 
the “basket.” ‘To one jolting over 
the stones in every country town,” 
said one who saw later travellers in 
precisely this fashion, “in this cap- 
tive state, might be deemed truly 
dreadful, both as to pain and fatigue.” 
Some thirty or forty years later, dur- 
ing a hard winter, the York stage has 
been from eight to ten days getting 
on to London. From York, across to 
Liverpool, of this “sad winter,” must 
have been an equally tedious pro- 
gress. 

Here is our little party housed at 
last in Dublin barracks ; the regiment 
happily “established,” and Mrs. Sterne 
looking forward to that inevitable 
trial, which stands her in the stead 
of an annual probation, and which 
may be reasonably looked forward to 
as likely to come about under cir 
cumstahces of tolerable comfort. 
Man and woman may propose, but 
the British War-office, with its old 
fitful irregularity, disposes ; and be- 
fore the month is out, orders arrive 
from that truly national institution, 
for instant departure for Exeter. 
Fresh breaking up; the Lieutenant 
sailing with his regiment; the poor 
lady and her little one having to follow 
by another siiling packet to Liver- 
pool, in such weather as is usually 
found during the winter season be- 
tween Dublin and that port; thence 
on by stage to Plymouth. What the 
sufferings during this progress, is 
hinted at in this dismal parenthesis 
from the memoir—“ (Melancholy de- 
scription of this journey not neces- 
sry to be transcribed here.)’* At all 
events, the troubles of that Plymouth 
journey may be at least guessed at; 
for on reaching that town, the crisis 
came on, and a third babe came into 
the world, like the two others—upon 
the march. Genuine children of the 
regiment these. Joram was the 
strange name selected for this new 


pledge. 
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Barely twelve months at Exeter, 
when the grand centre of War-oftice 
circumlocution is moved, and a mili- 
tary wkase issues, that Handasyd’s 
shall tramp it back again fo Dublin. 
Again does the Lieutenant go on 
board, and again does the faithful 
drudge of a wife, now encumbered 
with her three babes, prepare to fol- 
low. She gets down to Bristol, 
barely hears the chimes of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, and is on board again, toss- 
ing inthe Severn. A stormy voyage, 
during which they spring a leak, are 
in danger, and “ have a narrow escape 
from being cast away.” At length, 
“after many perils and struggles,” 
they arrive in the pleasant anchorage 
of Dublin Bay. Here they may rea- 
sonably look for sume repose. 

Such promise is there, indeed, of 
prolonged occupation, that the Lieu- 
tenant takes a large roomy house, and 
establishes himself for a prolonged 
residence. 


XII. 


OLD DUBLIN. 


THAT city has always been pretty 
notorious for those stately mansions : 
things somewhat palatial and im- 
posing; and which even now strike 
the stranger with a certain grand and 
dreamy sense of spaciousness almost 
useless; of strange echoing flights of 
steps; of bold porticos ; of vast halls; 
of acres of bridecake stucco; of pan- 
elling painted by cunning Italian 
artists, fetched over from Italy spe- 
cially for the work. Some such “ large 
house” the Lieutenant took; “ fur- 
nished it ;’ and his son adds, signifi- 
cantly, “in a year and a-half’s time, 
spent a great deal of money.” The 
bold Irish profusion about him was a 
little infectious, and our Lieutenant, 
on three and threepence a day, caught 
it. He was presently to become Cap- 
tain. 

Some one, a few years later, driv- 
ing in through College-green to Ab- 
bev-street, on his “road over Essex 
Bridge, was vastly pleased at seeing 
the numbers of lamps, sedan chairs, 


* It is doubtful whether this is Mr. Sterne’s own remark, or an apology for omission of 


details, from Mrs. Medalle, his-daughter. 


Against the latter supposition is certainly to 


be put the fact, that not a scrap of her father’s writing has been kept back from the public, 


even at the sacrifice of his reputation. 
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carriages, hackney coaches, footmen 
with flambeaux, &c., as it appeared 
to resemble another London.” The 
Dublin dining hour was then five 
o'clock, far later at that time than 
London dinners, which, with people 
in business, were usually fixed at 
three. This is no unsuitable test of 
the manners of the respective cities, 
London and Dublin. The spacious 
mansions, too, were peopled with 
noblemen and great commoners, who 
held high cheer and festival, which 
carnival was to bear its full fruit in the 
shape of an Incumbered Estates Act. 

The Lieutenant, now established in 
his large roomy house, which he had 
so handsomely furnished by the Dub- 
lin upholsterers, would have fallen in 
with several of his name, and possi- 
bly of his kin, who were settled in 
that city. Possfbly, he being of good 
family, would have mixed in company, 
of which my Lord Forbes, Lords 
Milltown, Bellamont, and others, were 
leaders. But for money transactions 
he might have recourse to Alderman 
Nuttal, of the banking firm of “ Nut- 
tall and M‘Gwire, of Lower Ormond- 
key,” the senior partner being likely 
enough to be connected with that 
“noted sutler,”’ with whom the reader 
made acquaintance not very far back. 
With those other Sternes, diaconal 
and ecclesiastical, he might have had 
some intercourse—more particularly 
with that “John Sterne, Esquire, of 
Ormond-key,” who later was to fill 
the municipal office of “Sheritf-peer,” 
for the year 1733. He may, too, have 
fallen in with military friends of his 
own name and possibly kindred ; for 
there was at this time “ Brigadier 
Sterne’s Royal Regiment of Ireland,” 
the Colonel of which corps was Ro- 
bert Sterne, and the Lieutenant- 
Colonel “ Moses Leathes, Esquire.” 

“Tn a year anda-half’s time,” says 
thelittle memorandum, “spent a great 
deal of money;’ which knack of 
spending a great deal of money, and 
purveying a great many hostages to 
the State, isa common specialité with 
these poor lieutenants of the Le Fever 
stamp. This Dublin existence filled 
in some three years, when in the year 
1719 “all unhinged again;” not this 
time, however, through any unrea- 
sonable whim of the great circumlo- 
cution office. 

Cardinal Alberoni had been haughti- 
ly bearding their Majesties of Eng- 
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land and France ; the Quadruple Alli- 
ance had been “patched up ;” Admiral 
Sir George Byng had been fighting the 
Spanish Admirals and an Irish Ad- 
miral Cammock off the coast; and 
now the “Secret Expedition” for Co- 
runna—tremulously belled about for 
all its secrecy—was being organized 
at Spithead. Unlucky Handasyd’s, 
and still more unlucky Lieutenant 
Sterne, were selected as portion of 
the four thousand men who were to 
embark. All, therefore, “unhinged 


again.” Back again to Bristol in the 
transports—rocking down in their 


condemned holds—stalled there like 
human cattle with the men. For “we 
accompanied the regiment,’ writes he, 
who was then carried on board by a 
private, little Laury, then nearly six 
years of age. The demon of the seas 
did indeed seem to have some sp<cial 
spite against that officer’s lady and 
her offspring ; for it lost no chance in 
all those repeated Channel crossings 
of working her some piece of mischief. 
After much stormy buffeting they 
were blown into Milford Haven ; got 
to sea again, and were blown into 
sristol, now pretty familiar to this 
poor female camp follower, as she 
may be called without disrespect. 
Thence by land along the old road to 
Plymouth, and afterwards to the Isle 
of Wight, where all the troops were 
placed under canvas, and were at: last 
finally got on board five men-of-war 
off Spithead; and the public Secret 
Expedition sailed away under the 
command of my Lord Cobham. 

An old journal of the day sets out 
all the stages of this Vigo expedition, 
with a nervous particularity which 
shows some reasonable doubt as to 
the temper of the public mind ; for 
it was communicated by “ a person of 
great integrity and merit ;” and “it 
will appear that, all circumstances 
considered, my Lord Cobham did all 
that could be expected from the 
most consummate and wisest com- 
mander to annoy the enemy.” 

“This morning,” says the “ person 
of great integrity and merit,” “the 
transports, with the four regiments 
of Hawley, Barrel, Grove, and How- 
ard, arrived from Ireland.” The next 
day, “the transports from the other 
regiments, viz., those in the Island of 
Wight” (among which was Lieutenant 
Sterne’s), “were ordered to West 
Cows.” 


XUM 


XUM 
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“The 4th August. The transports 
with forces on board,” and Lieutenant 
Sterne, “began to fall down from 
Cows to Spithead.” 

The 9th ditto. Sailed from “ Spit- 
head to St. Helens, with the men of 
war and transports. N.B.—That four 
transports stayed at Spithead to take 
in beer, &c.” We shall never know 
whether the Lieutenant was all this 
time tossing in the chops of the Chan- 
nel or pleasantly engaged in one of 
the four transports “ taking in beer.” 
It is recorded later that “ ten tuns of 
beer were taken on board the Ips- 
wich.” 

Then followed many entries of 
rough weather, of “blowing hard in 
the night,” and “foul weather and 
blowing a storm 8.W.” The “ Bomb 
Ketch” was in distress, and finally 
disappeared, and had to be searched 
for inetfectually. Finally, on the 29th 
September, our expedition, with Lieu- 
tenant Sterne on board, entered Vigo 
Bay and landed, and the British sol- 
dier going ashore, “abused himself 
so much with wine, that they might 
have given us a great deal of uneasi- 
ness.” 

On the journey, however, between 
Plymouth and the Isle of Wight, 

*small-pox broke outamong Lieutenant 
Sterne’s non-effectives, and (we might 
almost say mercifully) removed the 
child of the cacophonous name, little 
Joram. “A pretty boy,” says his 
brother, writing his epitaph, and only 
four years old. However, only two 
days after the sailing of my Lord 
Cobham’s expedition, this loss was 
promptly supplied, and the industrious 

ieutenant’s lady, who would have 
handsomely merited the rough com- 
pliments of Napoleon, furnished to 
the world another item of population, 
in the shape of a little girl, who was 
called Anue, no doubt in compliment 
to that Anne Sterne, the archbishop’s 
granddaughter, who had come into 
Ireland, and married William Hill, 
Esq., of Kilmallock. This Anne would 
seem to have been a popular name in 
the family, for in York Cathedral, be- 
side the Archbishop is laid Anne, his 
daughter, one of the thirteen, fetched 
away before she reached twenty years 
of age, and prematurely “joining the 
choir of angels,” according to the 
quaint flourish of her epitaph. 

In the pleasant pasture of the breezy 
island, the Lieutenant’s lady rested 
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for many months. It is likely enough 
that Ryde, which lay almost in sight 
of Spithead, was the portion of the 
island she selected for her stay, now 
grown very fashionable, and a water- 
ing-place of reputation, and altoge- 
ther something changed from the days 
when, a few years later, the dying 
author of “Tom Jones” put in there 
on his last voyage. The extortions of 
Mrs. Francis, the hostess of the pub- 
lic-house, and her bill for bread and 
rum and “wind,” reaching to thirteen 
and fourpence, which he has put on 
record, are significant tokens that the 
otticer’s lady and his family had, with 
the usual luck of poor gentility, not 
selected the most economical place of 
residence in the world. Until word 
reaches them that the Secret Expe- 
dition having done its work—such 
poor work, indeed, as landing at Vigo 
instead of Corunna, and pillaging a 
fair quantity of small-arms and am- 
munition, and enduring a comic Span- 
ish fusillade from the mountains— 
some half-a-dozen musket shots away. 
Having scarcely accomplished the 
business it was sent for, this “‘ miss-fire 
expedition,” as the author of Fried- 
rich would nickname it, has returned, 
and Handasyd’s Irish are home again 
at Wicklow in their own country. 

To this Portuguese flight the world 
owes that article of dress which has 
become very precious, Trim’s famous 
“montero cap ;” and, more precious 
still, Trim’s own tears over that 
brother Tom who married the Portu- 
guese sausage-maker and was put in 
the Inquisition. More indirectly, too, 
we owe to it the burst against that in- 
stitution with which Mr. Sterne broke 
out one Sunday in the pulpit—a little 
inappropriately, it must he confessed. 
That these incidents came, in some 
shape, to the child Laurence from 
officer or soldier seems almost certain. 
Where can be found so rich and pic- 
turesque a covering? What article 
of dress has been so sanctified by 
being pledged and pawned in familiar 
wagerings by that trusty follower ? 
We admire and relish its warm colour- 
ing, for it was “scarlet, of a superfine 
Spanish cloth, dyed in grain, and 
mounted all round with fur, except 
about four inches in front, which 
was faced with a light blue, slightly 
embroidered, and seemed to have been 
the property of a Portuguese quarter- 
master—not of foot, but of horse, as 
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the word denotes.” It is not the less 
dear to us because this amiable cor- 
poral “ was not a little proud of it 
so seldom or never put it on but on 
gala days ; and though it was a little 
faded and worn, and needed “ fur- 
bishing up” sadly, we would not have 
the gold repaired and the light biue 
facing renewed. Poor Tom’s—Trim’s 
brother—courtship and advances ‘to 
females, even through such unpoetic 
materials as the elements of sausage- 
making are so many hints of the 
science of one who was so profoundly 
skilled in the niceties of the Art of 
Love. 

The “grass widow,” as it is known 
in military argét—Mrs. Sterne—must 
get ready again for her inevitable sea 
passage. Poor soul! she must know 
every buoy and headland of that 
Bristol and Dublin journey. They are 
scarcely on board when, by the usual 
law of Sterne sea-voyayging, the waters 
rise, and they “had all been cast 
away by a most violent storm ;” but, 


through Mrs. Sterne’s intercession, a 
soft-hearted captain was got to turn 
back again, and to put into some 
Welsh port, where they lived a full 
month—of course, at more expense 


and finally got iar 


Dublin Bay. 


.. } ; 
saiely mtvo Tamil 


XIII. 


“MEETING OF THE WATERS 


Poor Captain Sterne—what with 
the storms and the la-k of advices of 
the ship, and that month’s delay in the 
Welsh port—had viven them all over 
for lost “for some weeks,” says the 
chronicler,and wassurprised one morn 
ing in his Wicklow barracks by the ar 
rival of his whole family, Mrs. Sterne 
and her with Mary, Anne, 
and little Laury—now a delicate boy 
of seven yearsold, and whom the Ryde 
sea breezes had not fortified very per- 
ceptibly. In that soft and delightful 
county—the emerald of Ireland—in 
the heart of the grateful glens, and 
the vales where the sweet waters 
meet, and, by way of contrast, where 
are the sombre shores of the lake, over 
which skylark never flutters—in this 
charming region did they tarry a 
whole year, in the course of which 
fortune bestowed her never-failing 

itt on the marching captain, and the 
little mouths were increased to four. 


nurses, 
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There was a Colonel Devischer (Mr. 
Sterne calls him Deveijeher, in its ori- 
ginal Dutch nakedness), who wasafter- 
wards colonel of my Lord Rothes’ 9th 
Regiment of Foot, but who was at this 
time, most likely, an officer in Sterne’s 
own regiment, and after him was 
thenewcomer christened. Later, Lord 
Rothes was to be Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces in Ireland. More likely 
still, this had been a friendship ce- 
mented during that “miss-fire” Vigo 
expedition,—Colonel Devischer being 
either on my Lord Cobham’s staff, or 
having some influence with that com- 
mander; for eager news-readers of 
that date were to find one morning 
in their Flying Post, or Gazette,—or 
in that monthly journal, “The Politi- 
cal State of Great Britain,” where we 
now find it—that, “This morning 
arrived Col. Devischer with despatches 
from my Lord Cobham.” 

Wearenow, A.D. 1720, stillin Wick- 
low barracks. Then thereis discovered 
one Reverend Mr. Fetherston,who is 
living some seven miles from the little 
town of Wicklow, being vicar of the 
musically-sounding parsonage of Ani- 
mo—Animoe it has become since. 
Parson Fetherston proves to be Mrs. 
Sterne’s relation—as likely a brother 
as any other—who, with good old Hi-. 
bernian hospitality, takes the wan- 
derers into his home and keeps them 
for six months. Plenty of such good- 
nature was the Sterne family to en- 
counter during its gipsy rambles. 

Eight years old now—Master Lau- 
rence was growingapace, and enjoying, 
no donbt, free and unrestrained times 
over the green commons of Animo. 
To the childish mind, the warm sun- 
shine all day long—the new-mown 
hay—the open country—the fields and 
the woods—the browned and flushing 
the violent heats—-make up 
the most delicious Elysiumand child’s 
summum bonum, to be thought of in 
after years with regret—a life for 
Laury so free and uncontrolled that 
an accident had nearly brought him 
destruction, and the Sentimental 
Journal never been written. Paddiing, 
with the mysterious pleasure peculiar 
to infancy, at the edge of a mill-race, 
the boy tumbled in, and was swept 
away under the huge water-wheel, 
then revolving. Rescue seemed hope- 
less, when, to the amazement of some 
bystanders, he was shot out at the 
other side into smooth water, per- 
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fectly unharmed. “The story is in- 
credible,” writes Mr. Sterne, and with 
some justice; for there are few cases 
of escape from so horrible a peril. 
And, in consequence, Master Laurence 
became a sortof show or prodigy child, 
and the country people came crowd- 
ing in hundreds, filled with an extra- 
ordinary curiosity to see the actor in 
this wonderful escape. 

Master Tristram, it will be recol- 
lected, met with an accident, too, 
which had nearly proved fatal. 

Was it about this season that he cast 
aside “ his vest and tunics,” in which 
he looked “‘ extremely well,” and was 
put into those breeches (leathern or 
dimity it remains uncertain) about 
which the famous discussion took 
place between Mr. and Mrs. Shandy, 
and in which Mr. Shandy pettishiy 
pronounced he would “look like a 
os !”’ Are these dim, floating me- 
mories of childish years, with which 
these shiftings of costume are great 
festival days? Was this a snatch, a 
scrap out of the first act of the great 
play of life—a whisper from the past ! 
These things are hard to speculate 
over ; and yet, somehow, it is likely 
—more than likely—that every writ- 
ing man, for this or that picture which 
tells so powerfully, fetches up some 
fossil recollection, however remote in 
shape or figure, and twists and polishes 
it intosomething of the thing he wants. 
Breeched or unbreeched, young Laury 
was now growing up apace, and might 
well be thankful for his deliverance. 
By-and-bye they must quit the good 
kinsman-vicar, and pass on after tle 
regiment to Dublin barracks once 
more, “where we lay,’ says Mr. 
Sterne, “a year.” No taking of a 
large house this time. In this year, 
too, of ’21, he chronicles with some 
pride that he “learned to write, &c.,” 
whatever that comprehensive et cetera 
may stand for: and in this year, too, 
by the strict law of compensation 
which attended on Mrs. Sterne’s pe- 
riodic increases to her family, little 
Anne, Deveijeher’s immediate prede- 
cessor, was carried off “in the bar- 
racks of Dublin.” The sanitary ac- 
commodation of those establishments 
at this period was not fitted for the 
proper nurture of children, besides 
“she was of a fine, delicate frame ;” 
for Mr. Sterne recollects her perfectly, 
“ not made to last long, as were most 
of my father’s babes,” 
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XIV. 

WANDERINGS! 
THE following year—’22, war cir- 
cumlocution changes its mind again, 
and orders away Handasyd’s very 
far north indeed—to Carricktergus— 
some miles beyond Belfast ; quar- 
ters not very much to be coveted. 

“We all decamped”’ accordingly ; 
yet had got no further than Drogheda 
—scareely a third of the road, when 
circumlocution again steps in, with a 
spasmodic moz je le vevax, bids them 
strike off westwardly, some forty 
miles—to Mullingar town, with 
what purpose Heaven only can dive 
at! These persecuted Handasyds 
would seem to have been the very 
wandering Jews of the service 
However, the wind is to be tempered 
for the shorn lamb (according to the 
pretty proverb which was fabricated 
for the “Sentimental Journey’), and in 
this unpropitious neighbourhood, they 
“stumbled upon” a Sterne of the 
old original Yorkshire stock. 

A sojourner in that wilderness, “a 
collateral descendant from Archbishop 
Sterne,” says the Reverend Laurence, 
with scarcely strict accuracy — for 
on this “kind relation,” we, too, are 
happily enabled “to stumble,” and 
we can fix his identity with some- 
thing very nearly akin to certainty. 
That emigrant, John Sterne, who, it 
will be recollected, came over to Ire- 
land as the Englishman Bishop's 
* Officer,” had another son—bes.des 
that Crichton Doctor, John Sterne, 
who was physician, 
divine—called Robert ; 
the army, was a “ souldier in Lord 
Fleetwood’s rigiment, and became 
Robert Stearne (mark, enriched wiih 
ana), of Fullinally, Westmeath, Esq.” 
He married one Anne Stevens, and 
dying about the year 1660, left four 
daughters and two sons, John and 
Robert. It is certain, then, that this 
John, or Robert, or at least, a son of 
either, must have been the kind 
Westmeath relation, on whom the 
wandering Sternes stumbled. 

These relations of the Sterne 
family—collateral and otherwise— 
were a rare and prodigious genus ; 
extinct, it is to be feared, now; and 
created almost for the special func- 
tion of supplying the exigencies of 
this nomad family. This wonderful 
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“ collateral”* took the whole party off 
to his “castle,” near Mullingar, ac- 
tually kept them for a whole year, 
“entreated” them hospitably, load- 
ed them with kindness, and finally 
sent them on their way rejoicing to 
Carrickfergus, where Handasyd’s was 
already established. That mysterious 
divergence to Mullingar rests in eter- 
nal obscurity. 

As soon as they took the road again 
their old travelling luck waited on 
them. It proved to be “a most rue- 
ful and tedious journey,” in the very 
heart of March, and consumed no less 
than six or seven days. 

No sooner are they established in 
barracks at Carrickfergus, than Cap- 
tain Sterne must fly back again to 
Wicklow; unearths the poor child 
with the Dutch name, who had been 
put to nurse at a farmer's cottage, 
and takes him home in triumph, 
where he is no sooner arrived, than 
this child with the Dutch name died. 
In the mean time, a little Susan had 
appeared ; another “ tender blossom,” 
as it would appear, for “ it left us 
behind,” says Mr. Sterne, in his po- 
etical way, “in this weary journey.” 
The two grand principles of life—de- 
cay and restoration, were never so 
curiously illustrated ; and surely 
now, if ever, the humble Captain 
might be tempted to cry out, like 
Goldsmith’s Vicar, “ now the sum of 
my miseries is made up, nor is it in 
the power of anything on earth to 
give me another pang.” Another 
child, Catherine, came a year later, 
which was the last of Captain 
Sterne’s progeny. Of the seven, Jo- 
ram, Deveijeher, Susan, and Anne, 
died very early. Mary, Catherine, 
and the Reverend Laurence, survived 
and grew up. The first was peculiarly 
unfortunate. “She was a _ most 
beautiful woman,” says Mr. Sterne, 
with a fond regret, painting in a 
sort of Reynold’s portrait, “of a fine 
figure.” She took root in Dublin, 
and married a sort of scampish mer- 
chant, “one Weemans,” or Weyman, 


by name; “who used her most un- 
mercifully—spent his substance—be- 
came a bankrupt, and left my poor 
sister to shift for herself; which she 
was able to do but for a few months, 
for she went to a friend’s house in 
the country, and died of a broken 
heart.” This is the dismal story of 
Sterne’s sister. There is yet another 
sister, Catherine, who will turn up 
later. ; 

“You see, tis high time to take 
this young creature out of these wo- 
men’s hands,” said Mr. Shandy, one 
morning, to Captain Shandy and the 
Rev. Mr. Yorick, “and put him into 
those of a private governor. And 
young “ Laury” (as he is spelled in 
the old books), being now close on 
eleven years old, it was becoming 
reasonable to think of seriously be- 
ginning hiseducation. That running 
wild over green hills, with attendant 
risks of tumbling into mill-streams, 
with that perverse unsteadiness of 
quarters, was very little favourable 
to progress in reading, writing, and 
those other branches denoted by an 
“et cetera.” So it was determined 
that the child should go to school 
forthwith. 

Another journey for Captain 
Sterne, the military juif ervant, who, 
“in the autumn or the spring after- 
wards,” for Mr. Sterne does not re- 
collect which, set out with his boy, 
having “got leave of his Colonel to 
fix him at school.”” Which makes, as 
it were, the first halting-stage in the 
life of the Reverend Laurence. 

He never saw that dear father 
again—the “little, smart man,” who 
was of so “kindly and sweet a dispo- 
sition, void of all design,’ As the 
chaise rolled away from Halifax 
school—and that rolling away of the 
chaise is one of the blankest moments 
in a short school-boy probation—the 
heart of Master Laurence must have 
welled up. And while he is being 
taken away with words of artificial 
comfort, and shown to a world of 
strange faces, new playmates—plunged 


* It may seem over-critical to point out so trifling an inaccuracy; but the counsel for 
Mr. Sterne is bound to let no point pass that may possibly favour his client. The author 
of the “English Humorists” has jumbled these visits curiously, and places the wanderers 
for “ten months at Mullingar,” with a relation of Roger Shandy’s mother; and after- 
wards puts them for a year with the “collateral, at his castle near Carrickfergus.” 
Their ten months’ visit to Elvington, to Roger Sterne’s father, has been confounded with 
the castle at Mullingar; and this Mullingar editice has been again shifted on to Carrick- 
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as it were, into a new stage of exist- 
ence, We may now, once for all, follow 
out the fortunes of the poor officer, 
and go with him to the end of those 
“fatigues” of which “it pleased God 
to give him such full measure.” 

The regiment next passed on to 
Londonderry, where it sojourned suf- 
ficient time to allow Mrs. Sterne to 
add a new citizen to the population 
of the famous maiden city. By-and- 
bye came one of the famous sieges of 
Gibraltar, that of ’27, and it follows, 
almost as of course, that Handasyd’s 
must be selected to aid in the defence 
of the impregnable fort. Captain 
Sterne, therefore, embarks again—is 
huddled on board the transport, 
whose accommodation is now very 
familiar to him, and sails away, never 
to return. He shall never see the 
pleasant Wicklow greenery, northesoft 
vale of Avoca, where the sweet waters 
meet ; no, nor that “placens uxor,” 
who had been so fruitful—whose 
nature, of whatever kind, must have 
been chastened by many hardships and 
wanderings into true patience and 
gentleness; for she was left behind 
with her family ; and it is very likely, 
from the fact of her daughter being 
married to that Irish Weemans, who 
became so deplorably bankrupt, that 
she lived and died in Ireland. Curious 
to say, either by allusion, even im- 

lied, we never hear of her again. 

hat poor, genteel tramp—for she 
was little more—sinks under the wa- 
ters at this place, and we look for her 
eagerly in vain. 


XV. 


REPOSE AT PORT ANTONIO. 


“SPANIARDS actually begin battering 
at Gibraltar,” writes Mr. Carlyle, in 
his wonderful diorama of Friedrich, 
introducing the year ’27 with some 
disparagement. “Sputtering of war: 
that is to say, siege of Gibraltar. A 
siege utterly immemorable, and with- 
out the least interest for existing 
mankind with their ungrateful hu- 
mour, if it be not that the father of 
Tristram Shandy was in it.” 

In that bombardment on the rock 
of Gibraltar, it will be thought that 
any reasonable British soldier would 
have found his fill of fighting; but 
our Captain was “in his temper some- 
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what rapid and hasty ;” and so must 
needs engage in a quarrel with one 
“Captain Philips,” which can only be 
resolved by the arbitrament then cus- 
tomary with men of honour. This 
“difficulty,” as is well known, arose 
about a goose, which, taken with the 
trifles that have often given rise to 
duels, was a really substantial and 
respectable ground of quarrel. What- 
ever shape of discord the unlucky 
bird took, the combat resulted in 
Captain Sterne’s being run through 
the body by Captain Philips. There 
is a loose, floating story, uncorrobo- 
rated by authority, in reference to 
this rencontre, and which can be as- 
signed to no distinct locale. The af- 
fair took place, it is said, in a room; 
and Captain Philips put his rapier 
with such vigour through Captain 
Sterne’s person, that he actually pin- 
ned him to the wall behind. Then, 
with infinite presence of mind, the 
“little, smart man” begged of Cap- 
tain Philips, with much courtesy, 
that before withdrawing his instru- 
ment he would have the courtesy to 
brush off any plaster adherent to the 
point, which it would be disagreeable 
to him to have introduced into his 
system. Not yet had that comforting 
canon of a bullet’s going “clean 
through” a man without injury been 
laid down by so competent an autho- 
rity as Sir Lucius O’Trigger. The 
unlucky officer did indeed survive 
that impalement by Captain Philips, 
but “with an impaired constitution ;” 
which seems likely enough ; or rather 
it appears singular, that he should 
fare so handsomely. 

Presently sailing orders arrive—the 
Gibraltar business being done—and 
Handasyd’s are put on board, for 
further service in Jamaica Island— 
a not insalubrious climate at the pre- 
sent time, but scarcely so well under- 
stood by Europeans then as it is now. 
Captain Sterne reached it, and found 

rateful quarters in the white, airy 
one with their green verandahs, 
which Matthew Lewis, M.P., of “The 
Monk,” was hereafter to describe so 
pleasantly. Still, that through and 
through impalement was not to be so 
readily got rid of, and the heats would 
not be favourable to the cure of a 
wound of such a description. His 
constitution was “impaired,” says his 
son, “and not able to withstand the 
+ 
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hardships it was put to.” Presently 
came the “country fever ”—“ yellow 
jack,” which seized him in its gripe ; 
and with that impalement to work on, 
was not long over its fatal mission. 
Still, it atfected him curiously. He 
was sent to Port Antonio, at the 
northern side of the island, where the 
air may be presumed to have been 
fresher and covler; and there, not 
being able to shake off the “ country 
fever,” it first “took away his senses 
and made a child of him,” says his 
son, describing his end; and “the 
walking about continually without 
complaining, till the moment he sat 
down in an arm-chair, and breathed 
his last.” A pathetic, grapiic pic- 
ture—slightly halting and ungram- 
matical; but which yet brings before 
us the poor English officer in the re- 
mote tropical island, far away from 
his friends and home, dying out so 
guietly—dying of his poor pierced 
lung and of that yellow “country 
fever.’ In the same tranquil way, 
the marching Lieutenant Le Fever 
glidedaway. “Nature instantly ebbed 
again—the film returned to its place 
the pulse fluttered—stopped—wenton 
—throbbed stopped again—moved 
—stopped—Shall I go on! No.” 

This was in the March of the year 
1731. There were to be no more 
wanderings for the weary officer—no 
more shitting of quarters: the toil 
and worry of the march was now to 
cease from troubling, and the weary 
was to find repose. That “future 
and dreadful page,” which Mr. Sterne 
himselt “ forecasted for his own Unele 
Toby,” was rehearsed at that Port An- 
tonio, where Captain Sterne now 
sleeps. The dismal, yet sublime cere- 
monial of the soldier carried to the 
grave—‘the velvet pall, decorated 
with the insignia of thy master—the 
lacquered plate, the sword and scab- 
bard laid across the coflin, and the 
mourning horse, taken by the bridle 
to follow the hearse.” This picture 
of the interment of Captain Sterne 
must have come to his son from 
some tloating story brought home 
from Port Antonio. Little Laurence, 
far away across the seas, at Halifax 
school, a stripling now full seventeen 
years old, knows not of the yellow 
fever, nor of his misfortune—he never 
saw that kind father again. 


XVI. 
SCHOOL-TIME. 


At the Halifax school, young Tris- 
tram, running on into his nineteenth 
year, must have been a rather ad- 
vanced and full grown scholar. It 
has been mentioned that he never 
could have seen that Lieutenant father 
of his from the day he drove away 
from the gate; neither is it likely 
that his eyes ever rested again on that 
poor tramping mother whom he bad 
left behind him at Carrickfergus. 
This parent, indeed, never turns up 
again in any disguise. Neither is she 
to take shape hereafter in her son’s 
writings, muffled in any Shandean do- 
mino—transfigured, yet recognisable. 
There is no companion-picture in the 
Tristram gallery : neither does her 
portrait hang beside that of the Lieu- 
tenant. It seems reasonable to think 
that she lived and died in Ireland, 
from the fact, already mentioned, of 
her eldest child, Mary, growing up 
and being married to that “one 
Weemans in Dublin;” and it is not 
kely that when she made such an 
alliance she would have been Stay ing 
in that city by herself or without her 
rejations. 

“Five years with a bib under his 
cum: 

“Four years in travelling from 
Christeross-row to Malachr: 

* A year and a half in learning to 
write his own name: 

“ Seven long years and more ruzrw 
ing it at Greek and Latin.” 

This was a pretty nearly exact de 
scription of the progressive stages in 
young Laury’s early education. It is 
set down as the probation that young 
Tristram passed through. There is 
no means of assimilating the bib- 
and-tucker stage of the two youths ; 
but it is a curious prcof of the degree 
Mr. Sterne has drawn from his own 
experience, that he was sent to school 


just about a year and a half after he 


had begun to learn to write, and that 
he remained at his Halifax school 
some “seven long years and more,” 
It is not known who this ‘‘ Doctor 
Paidagunus” was who presided over 
the curriculum of Master Laurence at 
the Yorkshire school. Still less is it 
known whether he possessed all those 
curious acquirements which the elder 
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Mr. Shandy held to be of the last im- 
portance in the selection of a gover- 
nor. That model schoolmaster was 
neither to “lisp, or squint, or talk loud, 
or look fierce or foolish, or bite his 
lips —or speak through his nose—or 
blow it with his fingers.” Nor yet 
was he “to strike, or pinch, or tickle 
—or bite, or cut his nails, or hawk, 
spit, or snift, or drum witlr his feet 
or finger, in company.” But these 
were purely physical perfections, pos- 
sibly very rare among those who hac 
the direction of young gentlemen. 
But then followed the chorus of 
moral perfections in which join the 
enthusiastic voices of Yorick and 
my Uncle Toby, and which are but 
the preamble to the introduction of 
young Le Fever, as most suitable can- 
didate for the office. Was it here 
that the young boarder was initiated 
into the ingenious theory of the avx- 
liary verbs which excited the curio- 
sity of even Captain Shandy, and 
which Mr. Shandy so happily illus- 
trated under his figure of the white 
bear! Wherever fetched from, it was 
to expand later over the many vo- 
lumes of Tristram, and the world was 
to see what tricks and conjuring could 
be done with these same auxiliary 
verbs, and how many fantastic sup- 
positions could be put about things so 
remote and improbable as that not- 
able White Bear. 

There is.a sort of juvenile Shand 
ism in that well-known boyish freak 
of his, which he himself wrote down, 
not without a certain complacency, a 
few months before his death. The 
schoolroom was being made resplend 
ent with new whitewash; but the 
incautious workmen had left their 
ladders and brushes behind. Up 
scrambled the mischievous urchin, 
and wrote in “large capital letters,” 
a little staggering perhaps in outline, 
his own signature, LAU. STERNE. Pre- 
sently comes stern usher, who, view- 
ing such a prank asa clearly capital 
otience, a sort of scholastic éz 
majesté, fetches out his cane and 
whips the young decorator soundly; 
which heavy punishment “ Doctor 
Paidagunus”’ comes presently to hear 
of. More likely still, sees the offend- 
ing characters staring down at him 
from his newly-beautified ceiling ; 


or 
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but, strange to say, is “much hurt’ 
at that castigation, and with that 
text makes a warm speech to all the 
scholars assembled, repudiates usher, 
and protests that the “ large capitals,” 
LAU. STERNE, shall remain there un- 
effaced in per) eludin rer mMemoriam— 
for that Master Sterne yonder was a 
boy of genius, who, he was sure, 
would “ come to preferment.” A day 
to be noted with a white mark in the 
annals of Halifax school, the tradition 
whereof was sure to be handed down 
and rehearsed, as the “new boys’” 
eyes wandered timidly to the “ large 
capitals,’ and inquired who was Lav. 
STERNE! A splendid instance of pe- 
dagogue 
ye 


self-sacrifice— encouraging, 
demoralizing: for would not every 
young heart there pant to distinguish 
itself so cheaply, like that lucky 
Laury Sterne ; and how was it to fare 
hereafter with “ Doctor Paidagunus’” 
snowy ceilings ! 

How long, we may fairly speculate, 
did the “ large capitals” remain unef- 
faced on that Halifax ceiling? .Pos- 
sibly only until whitewashing time 
came round again: for there are 
many generations of school heroes. 
For it was not the immortality by 
carving which prevails at Harrow, and 
secures to Byrons, and boys of that 
calibre, a decent interval until they 
have proved their worth. This Lav. 
STERNE Was no more than paint, easily 
eifaceable; and thirty good years 
were to run before the village clergy- 
man was to get his patent of fame. 
All credit, however, be given to that 
intelligent pedagogue who forecasted 


his scholars horoscope so skilfully. 
A man of clear vision and intelligence 
certainly for director of a country 


school; or else that readiness and 
Shandeism of the youth must have 
been so declared as to be palpable to 
the eye ol the dullest professor. 

Having be» filled with whatever 
erudition the establishment could fur- 
nish, it was time that he should leave. 
So, being now within a month or so of 
eighteen vears of age, he went away 
back to Elvington once more. Univer- 
sity life will be presently opening 
before him. But here, with ‘ Dect 
Paidagunus,” youth terminates, and 
tilis becomes fitly the first stage in 
his life, 
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THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD—A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD, 


BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


IN WHICH DOCTOR TOOLE, IN HIS BUOTS, VISITS MR. GAMBLE, AND SEES AN UGLY CLIENT OF 
THAT GENTLEMAN'S. 


“HEReE’s a conspiracy with a ven- 
geance!” muttered Toole, “if a body 
could only make head or tail of it. 
Widow !—ah ?!—we'llsee: why, she’s 
like no woman ever J saw. Mrs. 
Nutter, forsooth ;’ and he could not 
forbear laughing at the conceit. 
“Poor Charles! ’tis ridiculous — 
though, upon my life, I don’t like it. 
It’s just possible it may be all as true 
as gospel—they’re the most devilish 
looking pair I’ve seen out of the dock 
—curse them—for many a day. I 
would not wonder if they were rob- 
bers. The widow looks consumedly 
like a man in petticoats—hey !—de- 
vilish like. I think Pll send Moran 
and Brien up to sleep to-night in the 
house. But, hang it! if they were, 
they would not come out in the day- 
time to giveanalarm. Hollo! Mog- 
gy, throw me out one of them papers 
till I see what it’s about.” 

So he conned over the notice which 
provoked him, for he could not half 
understand it, and he was very cu- 
rious. 

“Well, keep it safe, Mogey,” said 
he. “ H’m—it does look like law 
business after all, and I believe it 7s. 
No—they’re not housebreakers, but 
robbers of another stamp—and a 
worse, I’ll take my davy.”’ 

“ See,” said he, as a thought struck 
him ; “throw me down both of them 

apers again—there’s a good girl. 
hey ought to be looked after, I dare 
say, and I'll see the poor master’s at- 
torney to-day, d’ye mind? and we'll 
put our heads together—and, that’s 
right—relict, indeed!” ; 

And, with a solemn injunction to 
keep doors locked and windows fast, 
and a nod and a wave of his hand to 
Mistress Moggy, and muttering half 
a sentence or an oath to himself, and 
wearying his imagination in search of 
a clue to this new perplexity, he but- 
toned his pocket over the legal docu- 
ments, ma strutted dgwn to the vil- 








lage, where his nag awaited him sad- 
died, and Jimmie walking him up 
and down before the Doctor’s hall- 
door. 

Toole was bound upona melancholy 
mission that morning. But though 
properly a minister of life, a doctor is 
also conversant with death, and in- 
ured to the sight of familiar faces in 
that remarkable disguise. So he 
spurred away with more coolness, 
though not less regret, than another 
man, to throw what light he could 
upon the subject of the inquest which 
was to sit again that day upon the 
body of poor Charles Nutter. 

The little Doctor, on his way to 

Xingsend, without the necessity of 
diverging to the right or left, drew 
bridle at the door of Mr. Luke Gam- 
ble, on the Blind Quay, attorney to 
the late Charles Nutter, and, jumping 
to the ground, delivered a rattling 
summons thereupon. 

It was a dusty, dreary, wainscotted 
old house—indeed two old houses 
intermained — with doors broken 
through the partition walls—the floors 
not all of a level—joined by steps up 
and down—and having three great 
staircases, that made it confusing. 
Through the windows it was not easy 
to see, such a fantastic mapping of 
thick dust and dirt coated the glass. 

Luke Gamble, like the house, had 
seen better days. It was not his 
fault ; but an absconding partner had 
well nigh been his ruin: and, though 
he paid their liabilities, it was with a 
strain, and left him a poor man, shat- 
tered his connexion, and made the 
house too large by a great deal for his 
business. 

Doctor Toole came into the clerks’ 
room, and was ushered by one of these 
gentlemen through an empty chamber 
to the attorney’s sanctum. Up two 
steps stumbled the physician, cursing 
the house, for a place where a gentle- 
man was so much more likely to break 
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his neck than his fast, and found old 
Gamble in his velvet cap and dress- 
ing-gown, in conference with a long- 
faced, pale, and pockmarked elderly 
man, squinting unpleasantly under a 
black wig, who was narrating some- 
thing slowly and with effort, like a 
man whose memory is labouring to 
give up its dead, while the attorney, 
with his spectacles on his nose, was 
making notes. The speaker ceased 
abruptly, and turned his lean pallid 
visage and jealous oblique eyes on the 
intruder. 

Luke Gamble looked embarrassed, 
and shot one devilish angry glance at 
his clerk, and then made Doctor Toole 
very welcome. 

When Toole had ended his narra- 
tive, and the attorney read the notices 


through, Mr. Gamble’s countenance 
brightened, and darkened and bright- 
ened again, and with a very signifi- 
cant look he said to the pale unplea- 
sant face pitted with small-pox— 

“M.M.,” and nodded. 

His companion extended his hand 
toward the papers. 

“ Never mind,” said the attorney ; 
“there’s that here will fix M.M. in a 
mighty tight vice.” 

“ And who’s M.M., pray?” inquir- 
ed Toole. 

“When were these notices served, 
Doctor?” asked Mr. Gamble. 

“ Not an hour ago; but, I say, who 
the plague’s M.M.?” answered Toole. 
And the attorney made answer in the 
chapter following. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


IN WHICH THE ATTORNEY CHANGES COUNTENANCE, AND SUMETHING CROSSES THE EMPTY ROOM, 


“M.M.,” repeated the attorney, smil- 
ing grimly on the backs of the notices 
that lay on the table; “ why there’s 
many queer things to be heard of 
M.M.; and the town, and the country 
too, for that matter, is like to know 
a good deal before long; and who 
served them—a process-server, or 
who?” 

“Why, a fat, broad, bull-necked 
rascal, with a double chin, and a great 
round face, the colour of a bad suet- 
dumplin’, and a black patch over his 
eye,’ answered Toole. 

“Very like—was he alone?” said 
Gamble. 

** No—a long, sly she-devil in black, 
that looked as if she’d cut your wind- 
pipe, like a cat in the dark, as pale 
as paper, and mighty large black hol- 
low eyes.” 

“ Ay—that’s it,” said Gamble, who, 
during this dialogue, had thrown his 
morning-gown over the back of the 
chair, and got on his coat, and opened 
a little press in the wall, from which 
he took his wig, and so completed his 
toilet. 

“That's it?’ repeated Toole; 
“what's it !—what’s what?” 

“Why ’tis David O’ Regan—dirty 
Davy we call him. I never knew 
him yet in an honest case; and the 
woman’s M.M.” 

“Hey! to be sure—a woman—I 
know—I remember ;” and he was on 
VOL, LX.—NO. CCCLVIL. 


the point of breaking out with poor 
Mrs. Macnamara’s secret, but recover- 
ed in time. “That’s the she fortune- 
teller, the witch, M.M., Mary Match- 
well; ’twas one of her printed cards, 
ou know, was found lying in Sturk’s 
lood. Dr. Sturk, you remember, 
that they issued the warrant for, 
against our poor friend, you know.” 

“ Ay, ay—poor Charles—poor Nut- 
ter. Are you going to the inquest?’ 
said Gamble; and, on a sudden, stop- 
ped short, with a look of great fear, 
and a little beckon of his hand for- 
ward, as if he had seen something. 

There was that in Gamble’s change 
of countenance which startled Toole, 
who, seeing that his glance was di- 
rected through an open door at the 
other end of the room, skipped from 
his chair and peeped through ‘it. 
There was nothing, however, visible 
but a tenebrose and empty passage. 

“What did you see—eh? What 
frightens you?” said Toole. “One 
ae think you saw Nutter—like— 
ike.” 

Gamble looked horribly perturbed 
at these words. 

“Shut it,” said he, nearing the door, 
on which Toole’s hand rested. Toole 
took another peep, and did so. 

“Why, there’s nothing there—like 
—like the women down at the Mills 
there,” continued the Doctor. 

“Whatabout the women ?” inquired 
19 
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Gamble, not seeming to know very 
well what he said, agitated still—per- 
haps, intending to keep Toole talking. 

“Why, the women—the maids, you 
know—poor Nutter’s servants, down 
at the Mills. They swear he walks 
the house, and they'll have it they 
saw him last night.” 

“Pish! sir—tis all conceit and va- 
pours—women’s fancies—a plague 0’ 
them all. And where’s poor Mrs. 
Nutter?” said Gamble, clapping on his 
cocked hat, and taking his cane, and 
stuffing two or three bundles of law 
papers into his coat pockets. 

“At home—at the Mills. Sheslept 
at the village, and so missed the 
ghost. The Macnamaras have been 
mighty kind. But when the news 
was told her this morning, poor thing, 
she would not stay, and went home ; 
and there she is, poor little soul, 
breaking her heart.” 

Mr. Gamble was not ceremonious ; 
so he just threw a cursory and anxious 
glance round the room, clapped his 
hands in his coat pockets, making a 
bunch of keys ring somewhere deep in 
their caverns. And all being right— 

“Come along, gentlemen,” says he, 
“T’m going to lock the door;”’ and 
without looking behind him, he bolted 
forth abstractedly into his dusty ante- 
room. 

“Get your cloak about you, sir— 
remember your cough, you know— 
the air of the streets is sharp,” said 
he, with a sly wink, to his ugly client, 
who hastily took the hint. 

“Ts thatcoachat the door?” bawled 
Gamble to his clerks in the next room, 
while he locked the door of his own 
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snuggery behind him; and being sa- 
tisfied it was so, he conducted the 
party out by aside door, avoiding the 
clerks’ room, and so down stairs. 

“Drive to the Courts,” said the at- 
torney to the coachman; and that was 
all Toole learned about it that day. 
So he mounted his nag, and resumed 
his journey to Ringsend at a brisk 
trot. 

I suppose, when he turned the key 
in this door, and dropped it into his 
breeches pocket, the gentleman at- 
torney assumed that he had made 
every thing perfectly safe in his pri- 
vate chamber, though Toole thought 
he had not looked quite the same 
again after that sudden change of 
countenance he had remarked. 

Now, it was a darksome day, and 
the windows of Mr. Gamble’s room 
were so obscured with cobwebs, dust, 
and dirt, that even on a sunny day 
they boasted no more than a dim re- 
ligious light. But on this day a cheer- 
ful man would have asked for a pair 
of candles, to dissipate the twilight 
and sustain his spirits. 

He had not been gone, and the room 
empty more than ten minutes, when 
the door through which he had seemed 
to look on that unknown something 
that dismayed him, opened softly—at 
first a little—then a little more—then 
came a knock at it—then it opened 
more, and the dark shape of Charles 
Nutter, with rigid features and white 
eye-balls, glided stealthily and crouch- 
ing into the chamber, and halted at 
the table, and seemed to read the en- 
sreneaniets of the notices that lay 
there. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


BOW MR. MERVYN PAID A VISIT AT THE BRASS CASTLE, AND THERE READ A PARAGRAPH IN AN 
OLD NEWSPAPER, 


DANGERFIELD was, after his wont, 
seated at his desk, writing letters, 
after his early breakfast, with his 
neatly-labelled accounts at his elbow. 
There was a pleasant frosty sun glit- 
tering through the twigs of the leaf- 
less shrubs, and flashing on the ripples 
and undulations of the Liffey, and the 
reabreasts and sparrows were pick- 
ing up the crumbs which the house- 
keeper had thrown for them outside. 
He had just sealed the last of half a 
dozen letters, when the maid opened 
his parlour-door, and told him that a 


gentleman was at the hall-step, who 
wished to see him. 

Dangerfield looked up with a quick 
glance— 

“Eh ?—to be sure. Show him in.” 

And in a few seconds more Mr. 
Mervyn, his countenance more than 
usually pale and sad, entered the 
room. He bowed low and gravely, 
as the servant announced him. 

Dangerfield rose with a prompt 
smile, bowing also, and advanced with 
his hand extended, which, as a matter 
of form rather than of cordiality, 
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his visitor took, coldly enough, in 
his. 

“Happy to see you here, Mr. Mer- 
vyn—pray, take a chair—a charming 
morning for a turn by the river, sir.” 

“T have taken the liberty of visit- 
ing you, Mr. Dangerfield” —— 

“Your visit, sir, [esteem an honour,” 
interposed the lord of the Brass Castle. 

A slight and ceremonious bow from 
Mervyn, who continued— 

“For the purpose of asking you 
directly and plainly for some light 
upon a matter in which it is in the 
highest degree important I should be 
informed.” 

“You may command me, Mr. Mer- 
vyn,” said Dangerfield, crossing his 
legs, throwing himself back, and ad- 
justing himself to attention. 

Mervyn fixed his dark eyes full and 
sternly upon that white and enigma- 
tical face, with its round glass eyes 
and silver setting, and those delicate 
lines of scorn he had never observed 
before, traced about the mouth and 
nostril. 

“Then, sir, I venture to ask you for 
all you can disclose or relate about 
one Charles Archer.” 

Dangerfield cocked his head on one 
side, quizzically, and smiled the faint- 
est imaginable cynical smile. 

“T can’t disclose any thing, for the 
gentleman never told me his secrets ; 
but all I can relate is heartily at your 
service.” 

“Can you point him out, sir?” asked 
Mervyn, a little less sternly, for he 
saw no traces of a guilty knowledge 
in the severe countenance and prompt, 
unembarrassed manner of the gentle- 
man who leaned back in his chair, 
with the clear bright light full on 
him, and his leg crossed so carelessly. 

Dangerfield smiled, shook his head 
gently, and shrugged his shoulders 
the least thing in the world. 

“Don’t you know him, sir?” de- 
manded Mervyn. 

“Why, sir,” said Dangerfield, with 
his chin a little elevated, and the tips 
of his fingers all brought together, 
and his elbows resting easily upon the 
arms of his chair, and altogether an 
involuntary air of hauteur, “Charles 
Archer, perhaps you're not aware, 
was not exactly the most reputable 
acquaintance in the world; and my 
knowledge of him was very slight 
indeed—wholly accidental—and of 
very short duration.” 
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“May I ask you, if, without leaving 
this town, you can lay your finger on 
him, sir ?” 

“Why,not conveniently,” answered 
Dangerfield, with the same air of 
cynical amusement. “’T'would reach 
in that case all the way to Florence, 
and even then we should gain little by 
the discovery.” 

“But you do know him?’ pursued 
Mervyn. 

“T did, sir, though very slightly,” 
answered Dangerfield. 

“And I'm given to understand, sir, 
he’s to be found occasionally in this 
town ?” continued his visitor. 

“There’s just one man who sees 
him, and that’s the parish clerk— 
what’s his name ?—Zekiel Irons—he 
seeshim. Suppose wesend downto his 
house, and fetch him here, and learn 
all about it?’ said Dangerfield, who 
seemed mightily tickled by the whole 
thing. 

“He left the town, sir, last night; 
and I’ve reason to suspect, with a re- 
solution of returning no more. And 
I must speak plainly, Mr. Dangerfield, 
and say ’tis no subject for trifling— 
the fame and fortune of a noble family 
depend on searching out the truth; 
and I’ll lose my life, Mr. Dangerfield, 
or I'll discover it.” 

Still the old cynical, quizzical smile 
on Dangerfield’s white face, who said 
encouragingly— 

“Nobly resolved, sir, upon my 
honour !” 

“And, Mr. Dangerfield, if you'll 
only lay yourself out to help me, with 
your great knowledge and subtlety— 
disclosing every thing you know or 
conjecture, and putting me in train to 
discover the rest—so that I may fully 
clear this dreadful mystery up—there 
is no sacrifice of fortune I will not 
cheerfully make to recompense. such 
immense services, and you may namé 
with confidence your own terms, and 
think nothing exorbitant.” 

For the first time Dangerfield’s 
countenance actually darkened and 
grew stern, but Mervyn could not 
discern whether it was with anger or 
deep thought, and the round spec- 
tacles returned his intense gaze with 
a white reflected sheen, sightless and 
meaningless as death. 

But the stern mouth opeyed, and 
Dangerfield, in his harsh, brief tones, 
said— . 
“You speak without reflection, sir, 
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and had nigh made me lose my tem- 
per ; but I pardon you; you're young, 
sir, and, besides, know probably little 
or nothing of me. Who are you, sir, 
who thus think fit to address me, who 
am by blood and education as good 
a gentleman as any alive? The in- 
ducements you're pleased to offer— 
you may address elsewhere — they 
are not for me. I shall forget your 
imprudence, and answer frankly any 
questions, within my knowledge, you 
please to ask.” 

“You mentioned Irons, the Clerk, 
Mr. Dangerfield, and said that he sees 
Charles Archer. Do you mean it?” 

“Why, thus I meanit. He thinks 
he sees him; but, if he does, upon 
my honour, he sees a ghost,’ and 
Dangerfield chuckled merrily. 

“Pray, Mr. Dangerfield, consider 
me, and be serious, and in heaven's 
name explain,” said Mervyn, speak- 
ing, evidently, in suppressed anguish. 

“Why, you know—don’t you ! the 
poor fellow’s not quite right here,” 
and he tapped the centre of his own 
towering forehead with the delicate 
tip of his white middle finger. “I’ve 
seen a little of him ; he’s an angler, 
so am I; and he showed me the fish- 
ing of the river, here, last summer, 
and often amused me prodigiously. 
He’s got some such very odd maggots! 
I don’t say, mind ye, he’s mad, there 
are many degrees, and he’s quite a 
competent Parish Clerk. He’s only 
wrong on a point or two, and one 
of them is Charles Archer. I believe, 
for a while, he thought vow were he;” 
and Dangerfield laughed his dry, hard 
chuckle. 

“Where do you suppose, sir, 
Charles Archer is now to be found ?” 
urged Mervyn. 

“Why, what remains of him, in 
Florence,” answered Dangerfield. 

“You speak, sir, as if you thought 
him dead.” 

“Think? I know he’s dead. I 
knew him but three weeks, and visit- 
ed him in his sickness—was in his 
room half an hour before he died, 
and attended his funeral,” said Dan- 
gerfield. 

“T implore of you, sir, as you hope 
for mercy, don’t trifle in this matter,” 
cried Mervyn, whose face was white 

and shiming, like that of a man about 
to swoon under an operation. 

“Trifle! What d’ye mean, sir ?” 
barked out Dangerfield, rabidly. 
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“T mean, sir, this—I’ve information 
he’s positively living, and can relieve 
my father’s memory from the horrible 
imputation that rests upon it. You 
know who I am ?”’ 

“Ay, sir, Lord Castlemallard told 
me.” 

“And my life I cheerfully devote 
to the task of seizing and tracing out 
the bloody clue of the labyrinth in 
which I’m lost.” 

“Good—’tis a pious as well as a 
prudent resolve,’ said Dangerfield, 
with a quiet sneer. “And now, sir, 
give me leave to saya word. Your 
information that Charles Archer is 
living, is not worth the breath of the 
madman that spoke it, as [ll pre- 
sently show you. By an odd chance, 
sir, I required this file of newspapers, 
last week, to help me in ascertaining 
the date of Sir Harry Wyatt’s mar- 
riage. Well, only last night, what 
should 1 hit on but this. Will you 
please to read ?” 

He had turned over the pages ra- 
pidly, and then he stopped at this 
little piece of news, packed up in a 
small paragraph at the bottom of a 
column, and, pointing his finger to it, 
he slid the volume of newspapers 
over to Mervyn, who read— 

“Died, on the 4th of August, of a 
lingering disease, at his lodgings in 
Florence, whither he had gone for the 
improvement of his health, Charles 
Archer, Esq., a gentleman who some 
three years since gave an exceeding 
clear evidence against Lord Dunoran, 
for the murder of Mr. Beauclere, and 
was well known at Newmarket. His 
funeral, which was private, was at- 
tended by several English gentlemen, 
who were then at Florence.” 

Mervyn, deadly pale, with gleam- 
ing eyes, and hand laid along his 
forehead, as if to screen off an insup- 
portable light and concentrate his 
gaze upon the words, read and reread 
these sentences with an agony of 
scrutiny such as no critic ever yet 
brought to bear upon a disputed pas- 
sage on his favourite classic. ut 
there was no possibility of fastening 
any consolatory interpretation upon 
the paragraph. It was all too plain 
and outspoken. 

“°Tis possible this may be true— 
thusmuch. A Charles Archer is dead, 
and yet another Charles Archer, the 
object of my search, still living,” said 
Mervyn. 
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“Hey ! that did’nt strike me,” said 
Dangerfield, as much amused as was 
consistent with moderately good breed- 
ing. “But I can quite account, Mr. 
Mervyn,” he continued, with a sudden 
change of tone and manner, to some- 
thing almost of kindness, “for your 
readiness to enfertain any theory not 
quite destructive of hopes, which, 
notwithstanding, I fear, rest simply 
on the visions of that poor hypochon- 
driac, Irons. But, for all that, ’tis 
just possible that something may 
strike either you or me in the matter 
not quite so romantic—hey? But 
still something You've not told 
me how the plague, Charles Archer, 
could possibly have served you. But, 
on that point, perhaps, we can talk 
another time. | simply desire to say, 
that any experience or ability I may 
possess, are heartily at your service 
whenever you please to task them, 
as my good wishes are already.” 

So, stunned, and like a man walk- 
ing in a dream—all his hopes shiver- 
ed about his feet—-Mervyn walked 
through the door of the little parlour 
in the Brass Castle, and Dangerfield, 
accompanying him to the little gate 
which gave admission from the high 
road to that tenement, dismissed him 
there, with a bow anda pleasant smile; 
and, standing for a while, wiry and 
erect, with his hands in his pockets, 
he followed him, as he paced de- 
jectedly away, with the same peculiar 
smile. 

When he was out of sight, Danger- 
field returned to his parlour, smiling 
all the way, and stood on the hearth- 


rug, with his back to the fire. When 
he was alone, a shadow came over 
his face, and he looked down on the 
fringe with a thoughtful scowl—his 
hands behind his back—and began 
adjusting and smoothing it with the 
toe of his shoe. 

“Sot, fool, and poltroon—triple qua- 
lification for mischief—I don’t know 
why he still lives. Irons—a new 
vista opens, and this d——d young 
man!” All this was not, as we some- 
times read, “mentally ejaculated,” 
but quite literally muttered, as I be- 
lieve every one at times mutters to 
himself. “Charles Archer living— 
Charles Archer dead—or, as I some- 
times think, neither one nor t’other 
quite—half man, half corpse—a vam- 
pire—there is no rest for thee: no 
sabbath in the days of thy work. 
Blood—blood—blood—'tis tiresome. 
Why should I be a slave to these 
d——d secrets. I don’t think ’tis 
my judgment, so much as the devil 
that holds me here. Irons has more 
brains than I—instinet—calculation— 
which is oftener right. Miss Ger- 
trude Chattesworth, a mere whim, 
I think I understand her game too. 
Tll deal with that to-morrow. [ll 
send Daxon the account, vouchers, and 
cheque for Lord Castlemallard—tell 
Smith to sell my horses, and, by the 
next packet—hey !” and he kissed 
his hand, with an odd smirk, like a 
gentleman making his adieux, ‘‘and 
so leave those who court the acquaint- 
ance of Charles Archer, to find him 
out, and catch their Tartar how they 
can. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


RELATING HOW THE CASTLE WAS TAKEN, 


THAT evening there came to the door 
of the Mills, a damsel, with a wide 
basket on her arm, the covering of 
which being removed, a goodly show 
of laces, caps, fans, washballs, buckles, 
and other attractions, came out like 
a parterre of flowers, with such a glow 
as dazzled the eyes of Moggy, at the 
study window. 

“Would you plaze to want any, 
my lady ?” inquired the pedler. 

Moggy thought they were perhaps 
a little bit too fine for her purse, but 
she could not forbear longing and 
looking, and asking the prices of this 


bit of finery and that, at the window; 
and she called Betty, and the two 
maids conned over the whole con- 
tents of the basket. 

At last she made an offer for an 
irresistible stay-hook of pinchbeck, 
set with half a dozen resplendent 
jewels of cut glass, and after consid- 
erable chafting, and a keen encounter 
of their wits, they came at last to 
terms, and Moggy ran out to the kit- 
chen for her money, which lafin a 
brass snuff-box, in a pewter goblet, 
on the dresser. 

As she was counting her coin, and 
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putting back what she did not want, 
the latch of the kitchen door was 
lifted from without, and the door it- 
self pushed and shaken. Though the 
last red gleam of a stormy sunset was 
glittering among the ivy leaves round 


the kitchen window, the terrors of 


last night’s apparition were revived 
ina moment, and, with a blanched 
face, she gazed on the door, expect- 
ing, breathlessly, what would come. 
The door was bolted and locked on 
the inside, in accordance with Doctor 
Toole’s solemn injunction; and there 
was no attempt to use violence. But 
a brisk knocking began thereat ; and 
Moggy, encouraged by hearing the 


voices of Betty and the vender of 


splendours at the little parlour win- 
dow, and also by the amber sunlight 
on the rustling ivy leaves, and the 
loud evening gossip of the sparrows, 
took heart of grace, and demanded 
shrilly— 

* Who's there?” 

A whining beggar’s voice asked 
admission. 

“But you can’t come in, for the 
house is shut up for the night,” re- 
plied the cook. 

“°Tis a quare hour you lock your 
doors at,” said the besieger. 

“Mighty quare, but so it is,” she 
answered. 

“But ’tis a message for the mis- 
thress I have,” answered the appli- 
cant. 

“Who from?’ demanded the por- 
teress. 

“°Tis a present o’ some wine, a- 
cushla.” 

“Who from?” repeated she, grow- 
ing more uneasy. 

““Auch! woman, are you going to 
take it in, or not?’ 

“Come in the morning, my good 
man,” said she, “for sorrow a foot 
you'll put inside the house to-night.” 

“ An’ that’s what I’m to tell them 
that sent me.” 

“Neither more nor less,” replied 
she. 

And so she heard a heavy foot 
clank along the pavement, and she 
tried to catch a glimpse of the re- 
treating figure, but she could not, 
though she laid her cheek against the 
winde@w-pane. However, she heard 
him whistling as he went, which gave 
her a better opinion of him, and she 
thought she heard the road gate shut 
after him. 
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So feeling relieved, and with a great 
sigh, she counted her money over; 
and answering Betty’s shrill summons 
to the study, as the woman was in 


‘haste, with a “ Coming, coming this 


minute,” she replaced her treasure, 
and got swiftly into poor Charles 
Nutter’s little chamber. There was 
his pipe over the chimney, and his 
green and gold-laced Sunday waist- 
coat folded on the little walnut table 
by the fire, and his small folio, “ Mai- 
son Rustique, the Country Farme,” 
with his old green-worsted purse set 
for a marker in it where he had left 
off reading the night before all their 
troubles began ; and his silk dressing- 
gown was hanging by the window- 
frame, and his velvet morning-cap on 
the same peg—the dust had settled 
on them now. And after her fright 
in the kitchen, all these mementoes 
smote her with a grim sort of re- 
proach and menace, and she wished 
the window barred and the door of 
the ominous little chamber locked for 
the night. 

“°Tis growing late,” said the dealer 
from without, “and I dar’nt be on 
the road after dark. Gi’ me my 
money, good girl ; and here, take your 
stay-hook.” 

And so saying, she looked a little 
puzzled up and down, as not well 
knowing how they were to make their 
exchange. 

“ Here,” says Moggy, “give it in 
here.” And removing the fastening, 
she shoved the window up a little 
bit. ‘“ Hould it, Betty; hould it up,” 
said she. And in came the woman’s 
hard brown hand, palm open, for her 
money, and the other containing the 


jewel after which the vain soul of 


Moggy lusted. 

“That'll do,” said she; and crying 
shrilly, “ Give us a lift, sweetheart,” 
in a twinkling she shoved the window 
up, at the same time kneeling, with 
a spring, upon the sill, and getting 
her long leg into the room, with her 
shoulder under the window-sash, her 
foot firmly planted on the floor, and 
her face and head in the apartment. 
Almost at the same instant ‘she was 
followed by an ill-looking fellow, 
buttoned up in a surtout, whose sta- 
ture seemed enormous, and at sight of 
whom the two women shrieked as if 
soul and body were parting. 

The lady was now quite in the 
room, and standing upright showed 
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the tall shape and stern lineaments 
of Mary Matchwell. And as she 
stood, she laughed a sort of shudder- 
ing laugh, like a person who has just 
had a plunge in cold water. 

“Stop that noise,” said she, recog- 
nising Betty, who also recognised her 
with unspeakable terror. “I’m the 
lady that came here, you know, some 
months ago, with Mrs. Macnamara; 
and I’m Mrs. Nutter, which the wo- 
man up-stairs is not. I’m Mrs. Nut- 
ter, and yow re my servants, do ye 
mind? and I'll act a fair mistress by 
you, if you do me honest service. 
Open the hall-door,” she said to the 
man, who was by this time also in 
the room. And forth he went todo 
her bidding, and a gentleman, who 
turned out to be that respectable pil- 
lar of the law whom Mr. Gamble in 
the morning had referred to as “ Dirty 
Davy,” entered. He was followed 
by Mrs. Mary Matchwell’s maid, a 
giggling, cat-like gipsy, with a lot 
of gaudy finery about her, and a 
withered devilment leering in her 
face; and a hackney-coach drove up 
to the door, which had conveyed the 
party from town; and the driver, 
railing in loud tones, after the man- 
ner of his kind in old times, at all 
things, reeking of whisky and stale 
tobacco, and cursing freely, pitched 
in several trunks, one after the other; 
and, in fact, it became perfectly clear 
that M. M. was taking possession. 
And Betty and Moggy, at their wits’ 
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end between terror and _ bewilder- 
ment, were altogether powerless to 
resist, and could only whimper a pro- 
test against the monstrous invasion, 
while poor little Sally Nutter, up- 
stairs, roused by the wild chorus of 
strange voices from the lethargy of 
her grief, and even spurred into ac- 
tive alarm, locked her door, and then 
hammered with a chair upon the 
floor, under a maniacal hallucination 
that she was calling I know not what 
or whom to the rescue. 

Then Dirty Davy read aloud, with 
due emphasis, to the maids, copies, as 
he stated, of the attidavits sworn to 
that day by Mistress Mary Match- 
well, or as he called her, Mrs. Nutter, 
relict of the late Charles Nutter, gen- 
tleman, of the Mills, in the parish of 
Chapelizod, barony of Castleknock, 
and county of Dublin, deposing to 
her marriage with the said Charles 
Nutter having been celebrated in the 
Church of St. Clement Danes, in 
London, on the 7th April, 1750. And 
then came a copy of the marriage 
certificate, and then a statement how, 
believing that the deceased had left 
no “will” making any disposition of 
his property or naming an executor, 
she applied to the Court of Preroga- 
tive for letters of administration to 
the deceased, which letters would be 
granted in a few days; and in the 
meantime the bereaved lady would 
remain in possession of the house and 
chattels of her late husband. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


RELATING HOW MISTRESS MOGGY TGOK HEART OF GRACE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 


Au this, of course, was so much 
“ Hebrew-Greek,” as honest Father 
Roach was wont to phrase it, to the 
scared women. But M. M.—vvere 
éourwe—fixing them both with her cold 
and terrible gaze, said quite intelli- 
gibly— 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“Moggy Sullivan, if you please, 
ma’am.” 

“ And what’s yours?” 

“ Elizabeth—Betty they call me— 
madam; Elizabeth Burke, if you 
please, madam.” 

“Well, then, Moggy Sullivan and 
Elizabeth Burke, oe both, while 
I tell youa thing. I’m mistress here 
by law, as you've just heard, and 


you’re my servants; and if you so 
much as wind the jack or move a 
tea-cup, except as I tell you, Ill find 
a way to punish you; and if I miss 
to the value of a pin’s head, I'll in- 
dict you for a felony, and have you 
whipt and burnt in the hand—you 
know what that means. And now, 
where’s Mistress Sarah Harty, for she 
must pack and away.” 

“Oh! ma’am, jewel, the poor mis- 
thress.” 

“ 7’m the mistress, slut.” 

“ Ma’am, dear, she’s very bad.” 

“ Where is she?” e 

“Tn her room, ma’am,” answered 
Betty, with blubbered cheeks. 

“Where are you going, minx?” 
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cried M. M., with a terrible voice and 
look, and striding toward the door, 
from which Moggy was about to es- 


cape. 
iow Moggy was a sort of heroine, 
not in the vain matter of beauty, for 
she had high cheek bones, a snub 
nose, and her figure had no more 
waist, or other feminine undulations, 
than the clock in the hall; but, like 
that useful piece of furniture, present- 
edan oblong parallelogram, unassisted 
by art; for, except on gala days, these 
homely maidens never sported hoops. 
But she was, nevertheless, a heroine 
of the Amazonian species. She trip- 
ed up Pat Moran, and laid that ath- 
fete suddenly on his back, upon the 
grass plot before the hall-door, to his 
eternal disgrace, when he “offerd ” to 
kiss her, while the fiddler and tam- 
bourine-man were playing. She used 
to wring big boys by the ear; over- 
awe fishwives with her voluble in- 
vective ; put dangerous dogs to rout 
with sticks and stones, and evince, in 
all emergencies, an adventurous spirit 
and an alacrity for battle. 
For her, indeed, as for others, the 
spell of “M. M.’s” evil eye and witch- 


like seem was at first too much; 
4 


but Moggy rallied, and, thus chal- 
lenged, she turned about at the door 
and stoutly confronted the intrudér. 

“Minx, yourself, you black baste, 
I’m goin’ just wherever it plases me 
best, and I’d like to know who'll stop 
me ; and first, ma’am, by your lave, 
T’ll tell the mistress to lock her door, 
and keep you and your rakehelly 
squad at the wrong side of it, and 
then, ma'am, wherever the fancy takes 
me next—and that’s how it is, and 
my sarvice to your ladyship.” 

Off went Moggy, with a leer of de- 
fiance and a snap of her fingers, cut- 
ting a clumsy caper, and rushed like 
a mad cow up the stairs, shouting all 
the way, “Lock your door, ma’am— 
lock your door.” 

Growing two or three degrees 
whiter, M. M., sosoon as she recover- 
ed herself, glided in pursuit, like the 
embodiment of an evil spirit, as, per- 
haps, she was, and with a gleam of 
insanity, or murder, in her eye, which 
always supervened when her wrath 
was moved. 

The e@ullen face of the Bailiff half 
lighted up with a cynical grin of ex- 
pectation, for he saw that both ladies 
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were game, and looked for a spirited 
encounter. But Dirty Davy spoiled 
all by interposing his person, and ar- 
resting the pursuit of his client, and 
delivering a wheezy expostulation 
close in her ear. 

“Tis a strange thing if I can’t do 
what I will with my own—fine laws, 
faith !” 

“T only tell you, madam, and if 
you do, it may embarrass us mightily 
by-and-by.” 

“T’d wring her neck across the ba- 
nister,” murmured M. M. 

“An’ now, plase your ladyship, will 
I bring your sarvice to the ladies and 
gentlemen down in the town, for ’tis 
there I’m going next,” said Moggy, 
popping in at the door, with a mock 
courtesy, and a pugnacious cock in 
her eye, and a look altogether so pro- 
voking and warlike as almost tempted 
the Bailiff, at the door, to clap her on 
the back, and cry, had he spoken 
Latin, macte virtute puer! 

“Catch theslut. You shan’t budge 
—not a foot—hold her,” cried M. M. 
to the Bailiff.” 

“Baugh !” was his answer. 

“See, now,” said Davy, “ Madam 
Nutter’s not serious — you're not, 
ma'am? We don’t detain you, mind. 
The door’s open. There’s no false 
imprisonment or duress, mind ye’— 
thanking you all the same Miss for 
your offer. We won’t detain you— 

na, ha! No, I thank you. Chalk 
the road for the young lady, Mr. Red- 
mond.” 

And Davy fell to whispering ener- 
getically again in M. M.’s ear. 

And Moggy disappeared. Straight 
down to the town she went, and to 
the friendly Doctor Toole’s house, 
but he was not expected home from 
Dublin till morning. Then she had 
thoughts of going to the barrack, and 
applying for a company of soldiers, 
with a cannon, if necessary, to retake 
the Mills. Then she bethought her 
of good Dr. Walsingham, but he 
was too simple to cope with such 
seasoned rogues. General Chattes- 
worth was too far away, and not 
quite the man either, no more than 
Colonel Stafford; and the young 
beaux, “them Captains, and the like, 
’id only be funnin’ me, and knows 
nothing of law business.” So she 
pitched upon Father Roach. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


IN WHICH IRISH MELODY PREVAILS. 


Now Father Roach’s domicile was the 
first house in the Chapel lane, which 
consisted altogether of two, not being 
very long. It showed a hall-door 
painted green—the national hue— 
which enclosed, I’m happy to say, 
not a few of the national virtues, 
chief among which reigned hospital- 
ity. As Moggy turned the corner, 
and got out of the cold wind under 
its friendly shelter, she heard a sten- 
torian voice, accompanied by the mel- 
lifluous drone of a bagpipe, conclud- 
ing in a highly decorative style the 
last verse of the “ Colleen Rue.” 
Respect for this celestial melody, 


and a desire to hear a little more of 


what might follow, held Moggy on the 
steps, with the knocker between her 
finger and thumb, unwilling to dis- 
turb by an unseasonable summons the 
harmonies from which she was, in 
fact, separated only by the thickness 
of the window and its shutter. And 
when the vocal and instrumental 
music came to an end together with 
a prolonged and indescribable groan 
and a grunt from the songster and the 
instrument, there broke forth a shrilly 
chorus of female cackle, some in ad- 
miration and some in laughter; and 
the voice of Father Roach was heard 
lustily and melodiously ejaculating 
“ More power to you, Pat Mahony!” 

As this pleasant party all talked 
together, and Moggy could not clearly 
unravel a single sentence, she made 
up her mind to wait no longer, and 
knocked with good emphasis, under 
cover of the uproar. 

The maid, who had evidently been 
in the hall, almost instantaneously 
opened the door; and with a hasty 
welcome, full of giggle and excite- 
ment, pulled in Moggy by the arm, 
shutting the door after her ; and each 
damsel asking the other, “ An’ how 
are you, and are you elegant?” and 
shaking her neighbour by both hands. 
The clerical handmaid, in a galloping 
whisper in Moggy’s ear, told her 
“Twas a weddin’ party, and such 
tarin’ fun she never seen—such dan- 
cin’ and singin’, and laughin’ and 
funnin’; and she must wait a bit, 
and see the quality,” a portion of 
whom, indeed, were visible as well as 


overpoweringly audible through the 
half-open door of the front parlour ; 
“and there was to be a thunderin’ 
fine supper—a round of beef, and two 
geese, and a tubful of oysters,” &c., 
&e. 

Now I must mention that this feast 
was, in fact, in its own way, more 
romantically wonderful than that of 
the celebrated wedding of Camacho 
the Rich, and one of the many hun- 
dred proofs I've met with in the 
course of my long pilgrimage that 
the honest prose of every-day life is 
often ten times more surprising than 
the unsubstantial fictions even of 
the best epic poets. 

The valiant Sir Jaufry, it is true, 
was ordered to a dungeon by the fair 
Brunissende, who so soon as she be- 
held him, nevertheless became en- 
amoured of the knight, and gave him 
finally her hand in wedlock. But if 
the fair Brunissende had been five 
and forty, or, by’r lady, fifty, the 
widow of a tailor, herself wondrous 
keen after money, and stung very 
nigh to madness by the preposterous 
balance due (as per ledger), and the 
inexhaustible and ingenious dodges 
executed by the insolvent Sir Jaufry, 
the composer of that chivalric romance 
might have shrunk from the happy 
winding-up as bordering too nearly 
upon the incredible. 

Yet good Father Roach understood 
human-nature better. Man and wo- 
man have a tendency to fuse. And 
given a good-looking fellow and a 
woman, no matter of what age, who 
but deserves the name, and bring 
them together, and let the hero have 
but proper opportunities, and deuce 
is in it if nothing comes of the mat- 
ter. Animosity is no impediment. 
On the contrary ’tis a more advan- 
tageous opening than indifference. 
The Cid began his courtship by shoot- 
ing his lady-love’s pigeons, and put- 
ting her into a pet and a frenzy. The 
Cid knew what he was about. Stir 
no matter what passions, provided 
they be passions, and get your image 
well into your lady’s head, and you 
may repeat, with like success, the 
wooing (which superficial people pro- 
nounce so unnatural) of crook-backed 
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Richard and Lady Anne. Of course 
there are limits. I would not advise, 
for instance, a fat elderly gentleman, 
bald, carbuncled, dull of wit, wheezy 
and slow of speech, to hazard that 

articular method, lest he should find 

imself the worse of his experiment. 
My counsel is for the young, for the 
tolerably good-looking, for murmur- 
ing orators of the silver-tongue family, 
or romantic athletes with coaxing 
ways. 

Worthy Father Roach constituted 
himself internuncio between Mahony, 
whom we remember first in his pride 
of place doing the honours of that 
feast of Mars in which his “friend” 
Nutter was to have carved up the 
great O'Flaherty on the Fifteen Acres, 
and next, guantum mutatus ab illo! 
a helpless but manly captive in the 
hands of the Dublin bailiffs, and that 
very Mrs. Elizabeth Woolly, relict and 
sole executrix of the late Timotheus 
Woolly, of High-street, tailor, &c., &c., 
who was the cruel cause of his incar- 
ceration. 

Good Father Roach, though a para- 
gon of celibacy, was of a gallant tem- 
perament, and a wheedling tongue, 
and unfolded before the offended eye 
of the insulted and vindictive execu- 
trix so interesting a picture of “his 
noble young friend, the victim of cir- 
cumstances, breaking his manly heart 
over his follies and misfortunes ;” and 
looking upon her, Mrs. Woolly, afar 
off, with an eye full of melancholy 
and awe, tempered with, mayhap, 
somewhat of romantic gallantry, like 
Sir Walter Raleigh from the Tower 
window on Queen Elizabeth, that he 
at length persuaded the tremendous 
“relict” to visit her captive in his 
dungeon. This she did, in a severe 
mood, with her attorney, and good 
Father Roach; and though Ma- 
hony’s statement was declamatory 
rather than precise, and dealt more 
with his feelings than his resources, 
and was carried on more in the way 
of an appeal to the “leedy” than 
as an exposition to the man of law, 
leaving matters at the end in certainly 
no clearer state than before he began, 
yet the executrix consented to see 
the imprisoned youth once more, this 
time dispensing with her attorney’s 
attendance, and content with the pro- 
tection of the priest, and even upon 
that, on some subsequent visits, she 
did not insist. 


And so the affair, like one of those 
medleys of our Irish melodies ar- 
ranged by poor M. Julien, starting 
with a martial air, breathing turf 
and thunder, fire and sword, went 
off imperceptibly into a pathetic 
and amorous strain. Father Roach, 
still ofticiating as internuncio, found 
the conqueror less and less impracti- 
cable, and at length a treaty was 
happily concluded. The captive came 
forth to wear thenceforward those 
lighter chains only which are forged 
by Hymen and wreathed with roses ; 
and the lady applied to his old promis- 
sory notes the torch of love, which in a 
moment reduced them to ashes. And 
here, at the hermitage of our jolly Cha- 
pelizod priest—for bride and bride- 
groom were alike of the “ancient 
faith ”’—the treaty was ratified, and 
the bagpipe and the bridegroom, in 
tremendous unison, splitting the raf- 
ters with “Hymen, Hymen, O Hy- 
mencee !” 

In the midst of this festive celebra- 
tion, his reverence was summoned to 
the hall, already perfumed with the 
incense of the geese, the onions, the 
bacon browning at the kitchen fire, 
and various other delicacies, toned 
and enriched by the vapours that ex- 
haled from the little bowl of punch 
which, in consideration of his fa- 
tigues, stood by the elbow of the 
piper. . 

When the holy man had heard 
Moggy’s tale, he scratched his ton- 
sure and looked, I must say, con- 
foundedly bored. 

“Now Moggy, my child, don’t you 
see, acuishla, ‘tisn’t to me you should 
have come; I’m here, my dear, en- 
gaged,” and he wiped his moist and 
rubicund countenance, “in one of the 
sacred offices iv the Church, the sac- 
rament, my dear, iv’”—here Mahony 
and the piper struck up again in so 
loud a key in the parlour, that as 
Moggy afterwards observed, “they 
could not hear their own ears,” and 
the conclusion of the sentence was 
overwhelmed in “ Many’s the bottle 
I cracked in my time.” So his rev- 
erence impatiently beckoned to the 
hall-door which he opened, and on 
the steps, where he was able to make 
himself audible, he explained the na- 
ture of his present engagement, and 
referred her to Doctor Toole. As- 
sured, however, that he was in Dublin, 
he scratched his tonsure once more, 
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“The divil burn the lot o’ them, 
my dear, an’ a purty evenin’ they 
chose for their vagaries—an’ law pa- 
pers tuo, you say, an’ an attorney into 
the bargain—there’s no influence you 
can bring to bear on them fellows. 
If ’twas another man, an’ a couple 
more at his back, myself an’ Pat Mo- 
ran ’id wallop them out of the house, 
an’ into the river, be gannies! as aisy 
as say an ave,” 

The illustration, it occurred to him, 
might possibly strike Moggy as irre- 
verent, and the worthy father paused, 
and, with up-turned eyes, murmured 
a Latin ejaculation, crossing himself ; 
and having thus reasserted his clerical 
character, he proceeded to demonstrate 
the uselessness of his going. 

But Father Roach, though some- 
times a little bit testy, and, on the 
whole, not without faults, was as 
good-natured an anchorite as ever said 
mass or brewed a contemplative bowl 
of punch. If he refused to go down 
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to the Mills, he would not have been 
‘comfortable again that night, nor in- 
deed for a week to come. So, witha 
sigh, he made up his mind, got quiet- 
ly into his surtout and mufflers which 
hung on the peg behind the hall-door, 
clapped on his hat, grasped his stout 
oak stick, and telling his housekeeper 
to let them know, in case his guests 
should miss him, that he was obliged 
to go out for ten minutes or so on pa- 
rish business, forth sallied the stout 
priest, with no great appetite for 
knight-errantry, but still anxious to 
rescue, if so it might be, the distress- 
ed princess, begirt with giants and 
enchanters, at the Mills. 

At the Salmon House he enlisted 
the stalworth Paddy Moran, with the 
information conveyed to that surpris- 
ed reveller, that he was to sleep at 
“Mrs. Nutter’s house” that night ; 
and so, at a brisk pace, the clerical 
knight, his squire, and demoiselle-er- 
rant, proceeded to the Mills. 


R LXXXV. 


IN WHICH, WHILE THE HARMONY CONTINUES IN FATHER ROAC 11'S FRONT PARLOI R, A FEW DISCORDS 


ARE INTRODUC 


Tue good people who had established 
themselves in poor Nutter’s domicile 
did not appear at all disconcerted by 
the priest’s summons. His knock at 
the hall-door was attended to with 
the most consummate assurance by 
M.M.’s maid, just as if the premises 
had belonged to her mistress all her 
days. 

Between this hussy and his Rever- 
ence, who was in no mood to be trifled 
with, there occurred in the hall some 
very pretty sparring, which ended by 
his being ushered into the parlour, 
where sate Mistress Matchwell and 
Dirty Davy, the tea-things on the 
table, and an odour more potent than 
that of the Chinese aroma circu- 
lating agreeably through the cham- 
ber. 

I need not report the dialogue of 
the parties, showing how the honest 
sriest maintained, under some trial, 
his character for politeness while ad- 
dressing a lady, and how he indemni- 
fied himself in the style in which he 
“ discoorsed” the attorney ; how his 
language fluctuated between the per- 
suasively religious and the horribly 
profane ; and how, at one crisis in the 
conversation, although he had self- 


ED ELSEWHERE, 


command enough to bow to the ma- 
tron, he was on the point of cracking 
the lawyer’s crown with the fine spe- 
cimen of Irish oak which he carried 
in his hand, and, in fact, nothing but 
his prudent respect for that gentle- 
man’s cloth prevented his doing so. 

“ But, supposin’, ma’am,” said his 
Reverence, referring to the astound- 
ing allegation of her marriage with 
Nutter; “for the sake of argumint, 
it should turn out to be so, in coorse 
you would not like to turn the poor 
woman out iv doors, without a penny 
in her pocket, to beg her bread.” 

“ Your friend upstairs, sir, intended 
playing the lady for the rest of her 
days,” answered M.M., with a cat- 
like demureness, sly and cruel, “at 
my cost and to my sorrow. For 
twenty long years, or nigh hand it, 
she has lived with my husband, con- 
suming my substance, and keeping 
me in penury. What did she allow 
me all that time!—not so much as 
that crust—ha! ha !—no, not even al- 
lowed my husband to write me a line, 
or send me a shilling. I suppose she 
owes me for her maintenance here— 
in my house, out of my property— 
fully two thousand pounds. Make 
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money of that, sir!—and my lawyer 
advises me to make her pay it.” 

“Or rather to make her account, 
ma’am ; or you will, if she’s disposed 
to act fairly, take anything you may 
be advised to be reasonable and equit- 
able, ma’am,”’ interposed Dirty Davy. 

“'That’s it,” resumed Madam Mary. 
“T don’t want her four bones. Let 
her make up one thousand pounds— 
that’s reason, sir—and I’1l forgive her 
the remainder. But if she won't, 
then to gaol I'll send her, and there 
she may rot for me.” 

“You persave, sir,” continued the 
attorney ; “your client—I mane your 
friend—has fixed herself in the cha- 
racter of an agent—all the late gintle- 
man’s money, you see, went through 
her hands—an agent or a steward to 
Charles Nutther, desased—an’ a coort 
iv equity ‘ll hould her liable to ac- 
count, ye see; an’ we know well 
enough what money’s past through 
her hands annually—an’ whatever 
she can prove to have been honestly 
applied, we'll be quite willin’ to al- 
low ; but, you see, we must have the 
balance !” 

“Balance!” says the priest, in- 
censed beyond endurance; “if you 
stay balancin’ here, my joker, much 
longer, you'll run a risk iv bein’ ba- 
lanced by the neck out iv one of them 
trees before the doore.” 

“So you're threatenin’ my life, 
sir!” said the attorney, with a sly de- 
fiance. 

“ You lie like the divil, sir—savin’ 
our presence, ma'am. Don’t you 
now the differ, sir, between a threat 

an’ a warnin’, you bosthoon?’ thun- 
dered his Reverence. 

“You're sthrivin’ to provoke me to 
a brache iv the pace, as the company 
can testify,” said Dirty Davy. 

“Ye lie again, you—you fat crature 
—’tis thryin’ to provoke you to keep 
the pace I am. Listen to me, the 
both o’ yez—the leedy upstairs, the 
misthress iv this house, and widow of 

oor Charles Nutther—Mrs. Sally 
Vutther, I say—is well liked in the 
parish ; an’ if they get the wind o’ the 
word, all I say ’s this—so sure as 
you’re found here holdin’ wrongful 
ssession of her house an’ goods, the 
om iv Palmerstown, Castleknock, 
and Chapelizod, will pay yez a visit 
you won’t like, and duck yez in the 
river, an’ hang yez together, like a 
pair of common robbers, as you un- 
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questionably are—not,” he added, 
with a sudden sense of legal lia- 
bility. 

“ Who’sthat ?’ demanded the lynx- 
eyed lady, who saw Pat Moran cross 
the door in the shadow of the lobby. 

“ That’s Mr. Moran, a most respect- 
able and muscular man, come here to 
keep possession, madam, for Mrs. Sally 
Nutther, our good friend and neigh- 
bour, ma’am,” replied the priest. 

“ As you plase, sir,” replied the at- 
torney; “ you’re tumblin’ yourself and 
your friend into a nice predicament— 
as good a consthructive ousther, vi 
et armis, as my client could possibly 
desire. Av coorse, sir, we'll seek com- 
pensation in the regular way for this 
violent threspass; and we have you 
criminally, you'll obsarve, no less than 
civilly.” 

“Now, look—undherstand me— 
don’t affect to misteek, av you plase,” 
said the priest, not very clear or com- 
fortable, for he had before had one or 
two brushes with the law, and the 
recollection was disagreeable: “I— 
Mr. Moran—we're here, sir—the both 
iv us, as you see—pacibly—and—and 
—all to that--and at the request of 
Mrs. Sally Nutther—mind that too— 
at her special desire—an’I tell you 
what’s more—if you make any row 
here—do you mind—I’ll come down 
with the magisthrate an’ the soldiers 
an’ lave it to them to dale with you 
accordin’—mind ye—to law an’ equi- 
ty, civil, human, criminal, an’ divine 
—an’ make money o’ that, ye—ye— 
mountain in labour—savin’ your pre- 
sence, ma’am.” 

“T thank you—that’ll do, sir,” said 
the lawyer, with a lazy chuckle. 

“T’ll now do myself the honour to 
make my compliments to Mrs. Sally 
Nutter,” said Father Roach, making 
a solemn bow to Mrs. Matchwell, 
who, with a shrill sneer, pursued him 
as he disappeared with— 

“The lady in the bed-room, your 
Reverence !” 

Whereat Dirty Davy renewed his 
wheezy chuckle. 

Nothing daunted, the indignant 
divine stumped resolutely upstairs, 
and found poor Sally Nutter, to whose 
room he was joyfully admitted by 
honest Betty, who knew his soft, 
honest brogue, in a panic, the violence 
of which had almost superseded her 
grief. So he consoled and fortified the 
poor lady as well as he could, and 
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whet she urged him to remain in the 
house all night, 

“My dear ma’am,” says he, lifting 
his hand, and shaking his head, slowly, 
with closed eyes, “you forget my 
caracter. Why, the house is full iv 
faymales. My darlin’ Mrs. Nutther, I 
—TI couldn’t enthertain sich an idaya; 
and, besides,” says he, with sudden 
energy, recollecting that the goose 
might be overdone, “there’s a reli- 
gious duty, my dear ma’am—the holy 
sacrament waitin’—a pair to be mar- 
ried; but Pat Moran will keep them 
quiet, till mornin’, and I'll be down 
myself to see you then. So my sar- 





Doctor Tooxe arrived at ten o'clock, 
next morning, with news that shook 
the village. The inquest was post- 
poned to the evening, to secure the 
attendance of some witnesses who 
could throw a light, it was thought, 
on the inquiry. Then Doctor Toole 
was examined, and identified the 
body, at first confidently. 

“ But,” said he, in the great parlour 
of the Phoenix, where he held forth, 
“though the features were as like as 
two eggs, it struck me the forehead 
was a thought broader. So said I, I 
can set the matter at rest in five 
minutes. Charles Nutter’s left upper 
arm was broken midway, and I set it; 
there would be the usual deposit 
where the bone knit, and he had a 
sword-thrust through his right shoul- 
der, cicatrized, and very well defined; 
and he had lost two under-teeth. 
Well, the teeth were gone, but three 
instead of two, and, on laying the 
arm-bone bare, ’twas plain it had 
never been broken, and, in like man- 
ner, nothing wrong with the right 
shoulder, and there was nothing like 
so much deltoid and cone as Nutter 
had. So says I, at once, be that body 
whose it may, ’tis not Charles Nut- 
ter’s, and to that I swear, gentlemen; 
and I had hardly made an end when 
’twas identified for the corpse of the 
French hairdresser, newly arrived 
from Paris, who was crossing the 
Liffey on Tuesday night, you remem- 
ber, at the old ferry-boat slip, and fell 
in and was drowned. So that part of 
the story’s ended. 

“But, gentlemen,” continued Toole, 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


RELATING DOCTOR TOOLE’S MARVELLOUS BUDGET OF NEWS. 


vice to you, Mrs. Nutther, and God 
bless you, my dear ma’am.” 

And with this valediction the Priest 
departed, and from the road he looked 
back at the familiar outline of the 
Mills, and its thick clumps of chim- 
neys, and two twinkling lights, and 
thought of the horrible and sudden 
change that had passed over the place 
and the inmates, and how a dreadful 
curse had scathed them: making it, 
till lately, the scene of comfort and 
tranquillity, to become the hold of 
every foul spirit, and the cage of 
every unclean and hateful bird. 


with the important and resolute bear- 
ing of a man who has a startling an- 
nouncement to make, “I am sorry to 
have to tell you that poor Charles 
Nutter’s in gaol!” 

In gaol, was echoed in all sorts of 
tones from his auditory, with an 
abundance of profane ejaculations of 
wonderment, concern, and horror. 

“ Ay, gentlemen, in the body of the 
gaol.” 

Then it came out that Nutter had 
been arrested that very morning, in 
a sedan-chair, at the end of Cook- 
street, and was now in the county 
prison awaiting his trial; and that, 
no doubt, bail would be refused, which 
indeed, turned out truly. 

So when all these amazing events 
had been thoroughly discussed, the 
little gathering dispersed to blaze 
them abroad, and Toole wrote to Mr. 
Gamble, to tell him that “the person, 
M. M., Mary Matchwell, claiming to be 
the wife of Charles Nutter, has estab- 
lished herself at the Mills, and is dis- 
posed to be troublesome, and terrifies 
poor Mrs. Sally Nutter, who is ill; it 
would be a charity to come out, and 
direct measures. I know not what 
ought to be done, though confident 
her claim is a bag of moonshine and 
lies, and if not stopped, she’ll make 
away with the goods and furniture, 
which is mighty hard upon this un- 
fortunate lady,” &e., &e. 

“That Mary Matchwell, as I think 
ought to be in gaol for the assault on 
Sturk ; her card, you know, was found 
in the mud beside him, and she’s fi 
for any devil’s work.” 
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This was addressed by Toole to his 
good wife. 

“That card?” said Jimmey, who 
happened to be triturating a powder 
in the corner for little Master Barney 
Sturk, and who suspended operations, 
and spoke with the pestle in his fingers, 
and a very cunning leer on his sharp 
features; “I know all about that 
card.” 

“You do—do you? and why didn’t 
you spake out long ago, you vaga- 

ond?’ said Toole. ‘ Well, then! 
come now!—what’s in your khow- 
ledge-box !—out with it.” 

“Why, [ had that card in my hand 
the night Mr. Nutter med off.” 

“Well !—go on.” 

“Twas in the hall at the Mills, sir, 
I knew it again at the Barracks the 
minute I seen it.” 

“Why ’tis a printed card—there’s 
hundreds of them—how dye know 
one from ’tother, wischead ?” 

“Why, sir, twas how this one was 
walked on, and the letter M. in Mary 
was tore across, an’ on the back was 
writ, in red ink, for Mrs. Macnamara; 
and they could not read it down at the 
Barracks, because the wet had got at 
it, and the end was mostly washed 
away, and they thought it was Mac- 
Nally, or MacIntire; but I knew it 
the minute I seen it.” 

“Well, my tight little fellow, and 
what the dickens has all that to do 
with the matter?” asked Toole, grow- 
ing uneasy. 

“The dickens a much I believe, sir ; 
only as Mr. Nutter was goin’ out he 
snatched it out o’ my hand—in the 
hall there—and stuffed it into his 
pocket.” 

“You did not go tell that d——d 
lying story, did you? about the town, 
you mischievous young spalpeen,” de- 
manded the Doctor, shaking his dis- 
ciple rather roughly by the arm. 

“No—I—I didn’t—I did not tell, 
sir—what is it to me ?” answered the 
boy, frightened. 

“You didn’t tell—not you, truly. 
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I lay you a tenpenny-bit there ts’nt a 
tattler in the town but has the story 
by rote—a pretty kettle o’ fish you'll 
make of it, with your meddling 
and lying. If "twas true ’twould 
be another matter, but—hold your 
tongue !—how the plague are you to 
know one card from another when 
they’re all alike, and Mrs. Macna- 
mara, Mrs. Macfiddle. I suppose you 
can read better than the adjutant, 
ha, ha! Well, mind my words, you’ve 
got yourself into a pretty predicament; 
I'd walk twice from this to the county 
court-house and back again, only to 
look at it; a pleasant cross-hackling 
the counsellors will give you, and if 
you prevaricate—you know what that 
is, my boy—the judge wiil make a 
short work with you, and you may 
cool your heels in gaol as long as he 
pleases, for me.” 

“ And, look’ee,” said Toole, return- 
ing, for he was going out, as he gene- 
rally did whenever he was profoundly 
rufiled ; ““you remember the affidavit- 
man that was whipped and _pilloried 
this time two years for perjury, eh ? 
Look to it, my fine fellow. There’s 
more than me knows how Mr. Nutter 
threatened to cane you that night— 
and a good turn ’twould have been— 
and ’twouldn’t take much to persuade 
an honest jury that you wanted to 
pay him off for that by putting a nail 
in his coffin, you young miscreant ! 
Go on—do—and I promise you'll get 
anairing yet you'll not like—you will.” 

And so Toole, with a wag of his 
head, and a grin over his shoulder, 
strutted out into the village street, 
where he was seen, with a pursed 
mouth and a flushed visage, to make 
a vicious cut or two with his cane in 
the air as he walked along. And it 
must be allowed that clever Master 
Jimmey’s reflections were rather con- 
fused and uncomfortable, as he pon- 
dered over the past and the future, 
with the pestle in his fingers and the 
Doctor’s awful words ringing in his 
ears. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


SHOWING HOW LITTLE LILY'S LIFE BEGAN TO CHANGE INTO A RETROSPECT. 


As time wore on, little Lilias was 
not better. When she had read her 
Bible,. and closed it, she would sit 
long silent, with asad look, thinking ; 
and often she would ask old Sally 


questions about her mother, and listen 
to her, looking all the time with a 
strange and earnest gaze through the 
glass door upon the evergreens and 
the early snowdrops. And old Sally 
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was troubled somehow, and saddened 
at her dwelling so much upon this 
theme. 

And one evening as they sat toge- 
ther in the drawing-room—she and the 
good old Rector—she asked him, too, 
gently, about her; for he never shrank 
from talking of the beloved dead, but 
used to speak of her often, with a 
simple tenderness, as if she were 
living still. 

In this he was right. Why should 
we be afraid to speak of those of 
whom we think so continually? She 
is not dead, but sleepeth! I have 
met a few, and they very good men, 
who spoke of their beloved dead with 
this cheery affection, and mingled 
their pleasant and loving remembran- 
ces of them in their common talk ; and 
often I wished that, when I am laid 
upinthe bosom of our common mother 
earth, those who loved me would 
keep my memory thus socially alive, 
and allow my name, when I shall an- 
swer to it no more, to mingle still in 
their affectionate and merry inter- 
course. 

“Some conflicts my darling had 
the day before her departure,” he 
said; “but such as through God’s 
goodness lasted not long, and ended 
in the comfort that continued to her 
end, which was so quiet and so peace- 
able, we who were nearest about her, 
knew not the moment of her depar- 
ture. And little Lily was then but an 
infant—a tiny little thing. 
my darling had been spared to see 
her grown-up, such a beauty, and so 
like her!” 

And so he rambled on; and when 
he looked at her, little Lily was weep- 
ing; and as he looked, she said, 
trying to smile 

“Tndeed, I don’t know why ’'m 
crying, darling. There’s nothing the 
matter with your Lily—only I can’t 
help crying; and I’m your foolish 
little Lily, you know.” 

And this often happened, that he 
found she was weeping when he looked 
on her suddenly, and she used to try 
to smile, and both, then, to cry toge- 
ther, and neither say what they feared, 
only each unspeakably more tender 
and loving. Ah, yes! in their love 
was mingling now something of the 
yearning of a farewell, which neither 
would acknowledge. 

“Now, while they lay here,” says 
sweet John Bunyan, in the “ Pilgrim’s 
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Progress,’ and waited for the good 
hour, “there was a noise in the town 
that there was a post come from the 
celestial city, with matter of great 
importance to one Christiana. So in- 
quiry was made for her, and the house 
was found out where she was; so the 
post presented her with a letter, the 
contents whereof were, ‘ Hail, thou 
good one! I bring thee tidings that 
the Master calleth for thee, and ex- 
yecteth that thou shouldest stand in 
his presence, in clothes of immortality, 
within these ten days.’ 

“ When he had read this letter to 
her, he gave her therewith a sure 
token that he was a true messenger, 
and was come to bid her make haste 
to be gone. The token was an arrow 
with a point sharpened with love, let 
easily into her heart, which by de- 
grees wrought so effectually with her 
that at the time appointed she must 
be gone, 

“When Christiana saw that her 
time was come, and that she was the 
first of this company that was to go 
over, she called for Mr. Greatheart, 
her guide, and told him how matters 
were.” 

And so little Lily talked with Mr. 
Greatheart in her own way; and 
hearing of her mother, gave ear to 
the story as to a sweet and solemn 
parable, that lighted her dark steps. 
And the old man went on :— 

“Tt is Saint John who says, ‘ And 
the sea arose by reason of a great 
wind that blew. So when they had 
rowed about five-and-twenty, or 
thirty furlongs, they see the Lord 
walking on the sea, and drawing nigh 
unto the ship: and they were afraid. 
But he saith unto them, It is I; be 
not afraid.’ So is it with the frail 
bark of mortality and the trembling 
spirit it carries. When ‘it is now 
dark,’ and the sea arises, and the 
‘great wind’ blows, the vessel is tost, 
and the poor heart fails within it; 
and when they see the dim form 
which they take to be the angel of 
death walking the roaring waters, 
they cry out in terror, but the voice 
of the sweet Redeemer, the Lord of 
Life, is heard ‘ It is I; be not afraid; 
and so the faithful ones ‘ willingly 
receive him into the ship,’ and imme- 
diately it is at the land whither they 
go: yes, at the land whither they go. 
But oh! the lonely ones left behind 
on the other shore.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


RELATING HOW, ON A SUDDEN, LITTLE LILY BEGAN TO FEEL BETTER. 


ONE morning, old Sally, who, in her 
quiet way, used to tell all the little 
village news she heard, thinking to 
make her young mistress smile, or at 
least listen, said— 

“And that wild young gentleman, 
Captain Devereux, is growing godly, 
they say; Mrs. Irons tells me how he 
calls for his Bible o’nights, and how he 
does not play cards, nor eat suppers 
at the Phenix, nor keep bad company, 
nor go into Dublin, but goes to church; 
and she says she does not know what 
to make of him.” 

Little Lily did not speak or raise 
her head; she went on stirring the 
little locket, that lay on the table, 
with the tip of her finger, looking on 
it silently. She did not seem to mind 
old Sally’s talk, almost to hear it, but 
when it ended, she waited, still silent, 
as a child, when the music is over, 
listens for more. 

When she came down, she placed 

her chair near the window, that she 
might see the snowdrops and the 
sTOCUBES. 
a The spring, at last, Sally, my dar- 
ling, and i feel so much better;’ and 
Lily smiled on the flowers through 
the window, and I fancy the flowers 
opened in that beautiful light. 

And she said, every now and then, 
that she felt “so much better—so 
much stronger,” and made old Sally 
sit by her, and talk to her, and smiled 
so happily, and there again were all 
her droll engaging little ways. And 
when the good Rector came in, that 
evening, she welcomed him in the old 
pleasant way : though she could not 
run out, as in other times, when she 
heard his foot on the steps, to meet 
him at the door, and there was such 
a beautiful colour in her clear, thin 
cheeks, and she sang his favourite 
little song for him, just one verse, 
with the clear, rich voice, he loved so 
well, and then tired. The voice re 
mained in his ears long after, and 
often came again, and that little song, 
in lonely reveries, while he sat list- 
ening, in long silence, and twilight, 
@ swan’s song. ry 

“You see, your little Lily is grow- 


ing quite well again. I feel so much 
better.” 

There was such a childish sunshine 
in her smile, his trembling heart be- 
lieved it. 

“Oh ! little Lily, my darling ;” he 
stopped—he was crying, and yet de- 
lighted. Smiling all the time, and 
crying, and through it a little laugh, 
as if he had waked from a dream of 
having lost her, and found her there 
—his treasure—safe. “If any thing 
happened to little Lily, I think the 
poor old man’’—and the sentence was 
not finished ; and, after a little pause, 
he said, quite cheerily—“ But I knew 
the spring would bring her back. I 
knew it, and here she is; the light of 
the house; little Lily, my treasure.” 

And so he blessed and kissed her, 
and blessed her again, with all his 
fervent soul, laying his old hand 
lightly on her fair young head ; and 
when she went up for the night, with 
gentle old Sally, and he heard her 
room door shut, he closed his own, and 
kneeling down, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, in a rapture of grati- 
tude, he poured forth his thanksgiv- 
ings before the Throne of all Mercies. 

These outpourings of gratitude, all 
premature, for blessings not real but 
imagined, are notvain. They are not 
thrown away upon that glorious and 
marvellous God who draws near to 
all who will draw near to Him, 
reciprocates every emotion of our love 
with a tenderness literally parental, 
and is delighted with his creatures’ 
appreciation of his affection and his 
trustworthiness ; who knows whereof 
we are made, and remembers that we 
are but dust, and is our faithful Crea- 
tor; who never inflicted an unneces- 
sary pang, and never forgot one look 
of faltering love or gratitude from his 
poor creatures. Therefore, friend, 
though thou fearest a shadow, thy 
prayer is not wasted; though thou 
rejoicest in an illusion, thy thanks- 
giving is not in vain. They are the 
expressions of thy faith recorded in 
heaven, and counted—oh ! marvellous 
love and compassion !—to thee for 
righteousness, 
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English Metrical Homilies. 


ENGLISH METRICAL HOMILIES. 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance that 
amongst the sermons written by me- 
dizeval English preachers, which have 
come down to the present age, scarcely 
any are to be found in the vernacular 
tongue in which they were delivered. 
This can only be accounted for by 
supposing that, after being delivered 
in English, these sermons were subse- 
quently translated into Latin either 
by their authors or by some of their 
more zealous disciples. And it seems 
highly probable that, for some time 
after the Norman Conquest, while the 
language of England was still in a 


state of transition, the preachers of 


those days would not attempt to re- 
cord their addresses in the various 
dialects peculiar to the districts in 
which they lived—dialects in some 
cases so barbarous that they could 
scarcely be written with precision, 
and in others so fluctuating that they 
would in a short time become unin- 
telligible, even at a little distance 
from the place of the preacher’s resi- 
dence. Upon the whole, therefore, it 
appears not difficult to account for 
the almost total absence of sermons 
written in the vulgar tongue from 
our early English literature. But 
whilst the English literature of this 
yeriod is so barren, that of the Anglo- 
Saxons seems more fruitful, as various 
specimens of the style of preaching 
amongst that people have been re- 
cently edited from ancient manu- 
scripts. And the “Ormulum,” or 
collection of Anglo-Saxon Homilies, 
is one of the most remarkable curi- 
osities in the early theological litera- 
ture of our country. Of late years, 
also, the labour which zealous anti- 
quarians have bestowed upon ancient 
English literature, has brought before 
the public many specimens of the 
mysteries or religious plays which 
were common about the end of the 
fourteenth and beginning of the fif 


teenth centuries, which afford a gra- 
phic picture of the state of religion 
and manners in England, and which 
probably owed their origin to the 
dramatic style of preaching in which 
the preachers of that time seem to 
have indulged in their addresses to 
the people on religious topics. 

The Shek to which we have al- 
luded as existing in our early English 
theological literature, has now been 
in part supplied by a volume which 
has just appeared under the able 
editorship of Mr. Small, the learned 
librarian of the University of Edin- 
burgh. This volume has been printed 
from a rare manuscript of the early 
part of the fourteenth century, pre- 
served in the library of the College 
of Physicians in Edinburgh, of which 
only six copies, more or less complete, 
are known to be in existence. Al- 
though the Edinburgh manuscript is 
incomplete, there are good reasons 
for balan it to be the oldest copy 
extant of a collection of metrical ser- 
mons, which are doubly precious as 
pictures of the state of contemporary 
religion and manners, and as a valu- 
able contribution to English philo- 
logy. 

‘We shall now proceed to a closer 
examination of this interesting vo- 
lume. The preachers of these days 
were accustomed to address their 
more recondite texts ad clerum, while 
those intended for the common people 
were almost always selected from the 
Gospel or Epistle for the day. In 
many parts of Europe this custom 
acquired almost the force of law ; and 
a remarkable relic of it still exists in 
the Church of Sweden, where the 
wreacher is even now obliged to take 
fis text from the prescribed Gospel 
or Epistle. Unlike modern divines, 
who generally endeavour to give their 
comparatively enlightened hearers a 
complete view of the subject they 
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happen to be treating, and to present 
it under various aspects, these early 
preachers—well knowing that their 
ignorant and illiterate congregations 
were incapable of carrying away more 
than one great idea at a time—dwelt 
upon the main subject of their dis- 
course to the very end. If they had 
begun by depicting the torments of 
hell, with the torments of hell they 
concluded; if they had commenced 
by describing the glories of paradise, 
they took good care that no after- 
words should divert the attention of 
their hearers from the contemplation 
of these glories. The introduction 
of anecdotes and tales, often both 
coarse and comic, was another cha- 
racteristic of this early style of pulpit 
oratory. The preacher strove to con- 
vince and to persuade, not merely by 
simplicity, and clearness, and single- 
ness of aim, but also by quaint sto- 
ries, homely proverbs, and striking 
similes. It was the great delight of 
even the venerable Bede to find some 
story that would suit his subject and 
his auditors, and to dwell upon it 
with all his power. The whole aim 


and design of this early preaching 
was to be dramatic, to set before the 
people scenes, as if they were then 
taking place, as if they were events 
occurring in their own times, before 
their own eyes, in which they had a 


present and living interest. These 
characteristics are distinctly marked 
in the metrical homilies which we 
are now considering. They appear 
to belong to the class of service-books 
which were in use in the Church 
of England before the Reformation. 
These books were peculiarly obnoxious 
to the reformers, and were sought 
out and destroyed with indefatigable 
and unsparing zeal. Royal Commis- 
sioners were appointed, to whom they 
were ordered to be delivered up for 
the purpose of being burnt; and so 
effectual were the various measures 
adopted for their destruction, that, 
as a class, no books are now so rare: 
and even the few copies that have 
come down to the present time are 
in general oalaael and imperfect. 
In his valuable dissertation on the 
service-books of the Church of Eng- 
land, Dr. Maskell mentions no fewer 
than ninety different kinds as having 
been in use previously to the Re- 
formation; and the Homilies now 
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printed appear to have been the frag- 
ments of a “ Homiliarium,” or “ Ser- 
monarius,’ a book which formed part 
of the “Legenda,” or collection of 
lectures appointed to be read at the 
matin offices. Although these Homi- 
lies are versified, they seem to have 
been written for the purpose of being 
read in the service of the Church; 
and the author appears to have been 
so anxious to make himself intelli- 
gible to the common people, that he 
employs the most homely language, 
carefully avoiding all difficult expres- 
sions; and in one place, where a 
short Latin poem occurs in the second 
Homily, he inserts a note that these 
Latin verses may be omitted by the 
preacher when he reads before the 
people. 

The devil—a very busy personage 
in medizval literature—plays an im- 
portant part in these metrical homi- 
lies. But instead of being represent- 
ed as “a roaring lion,” he is generally 
depicted as “a thef” and a “ tray- 
tour,” a sort of sneaking rascal easily 
detected and defeated by the monks 
in his cunning endeavours to lead 
mankind into his snares. 

The portion of this curious “Homi- 
liarium,” now for the first time print- 
ed, consists of the prologue and design 
of the work ; Homilies on the portions 
of the Gospels selected for the four 
Sundays in Advent; a fragment of 
the service for the Nativity ; Homi- 
lies for the Epiphany, and four Sun- 
days after the Octave; together with 
the service for the Purification of the 
Virgin or Candlemas Day. Independ- 
ently of the value of these Homilies 
as specimens of early English litera- 
ture, they are remarkable for the sin- 
gular tales by which they are illus- 
trated. Each Homily contains a story 
selected from Scripture, or some other 
source, bearing directly on the argu- 
ment which the author wishes to en- 
force ; and the tales of “The Pilgrim,”’ 
“The Archbishop’s Penance,” “The 
Hermit and the Devil,” “The Abbess 
and her Foundling,” afford most curi- 
ous pictures of the manners and state 
of religion of the period during which 
they were composed. The language 
of these Homilies is plain, forcible, 
and often coarse; and the polite au- 
diences of the present day would be 
astonished and shocked at a preacher 
who should address them in the un- 
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varnished, outspoken style of the old 
homilists. But we must not infer 
from this occasional coarseness and 
plainness of speech, that the morality 
of that age was necessarily much 
lower than that of the present; for 
opinions respecting decorum may 
vary considerably in different ages, 
without indicating a corresponding 
alteration in morals. 

Ina philological point of view these 
Metrical Homilies are curious and 
valuable. They appear to have been 
intended, as the author states in his 
prologue, for the unlearned, and the 
language employed is accordingly of 
the simplest and most homely de- 
scription. All, difficult expressions 
are studiously avoided, and the words 
used are chiefly pure Anglo-Saxon, 
very few of Anglo-Norman origin 
being introduced. For some time 


after the Norman Conquest, two dis- 
tinct languages were spoken in Eng- 
land, Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Nor- 
man, the former being the language 
of the commonalty, the latter that of 
the court and the aristocracy ; and it 
was not until the thirteenth century, 


that an intermixture and fusion of 
the two tongues began to take place. 
Thus, these Homilies, being designed 
for popular use, like the poem of 
“ Pier’s Plowman,” contain a remark- 
ably small admixture of Anglo-Nor- 
man words; while in the writings of 
Chaucer, who was essentially a court 
poet, the Anglo-Norman decidedly 
predominates over the Anglo-Saxon. 
Much of the Anglo-Norman element 
was afterwardsrejected from the Eng- 
lish language, but much was also re- 
tained, and a proportionate quantity 
of Anglo-Saxon was displaced by it. 
And it is worthy of observation, that 
in consequence of the unsettled state 
of the English language at the time 
when these Homilies were composed, 
they contain a large number of words, 
both Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Nor- 
man, which no longer find a place 
in our ordinary speech. Another cir- 
cumstance which adds to the value of 
these sermons in a philological point 
of view, is the fact, that they seem to 
prove that at that early period, almost 
the same language was in use in the 
north of England and the lowlands of 
Scotland ; as, on a comparison of the 
Homilies with Barbour’s “Brus,” and 
other ancient Scottish poems, we are 
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led to the conclusion that they are writ- 
ten in the same dialect; their verbal 
forms, their grammatical construction, 
and other distinguishing characteris- 
tics being identical ; and, whilst many 
peculiarities stamp the language of the 
Homilies as of English origin, a larger 
number of the words will be found 
in “Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary” 
than in any dictionary of the English 
language. This “language of the 
Northern tide,” as distinguished from 
the “Suthrin Englis,” was the tongue 
of the great province of Northumbria, 
so called from its lying to the north 
of the Humber, as well as of the whole 
of lowland Scotland. This Doric dia- 
lect of English, broadly distinguished 
by its grammatical structure, spelling, 
and pronunciation, from the language 
spoken in the southern part of the 
island, was in use along the whole 
east coast, from the Humber to the 
Moray Frith, as late as the fourteenth 
century. And it must not be sup- 
posed that it was a mere vulgar and 
popular speech, uncultivated and de- 
spised by men of learning. Not to 
mention the wealthy abbeys which 
studded the valleys of Yorkshire and 
Teviotdale—each a little school of 
polite letters—the great episcopal 
sees of York and Durham, and the 
royal court of Scotland, which, down 
to the fourteenth century, enjoyed 
more peace and tranquillity than 
that of England, were the centres of 
much intellectual cultivation. And 
thus it happened that the northern 
men possessed a literature of their 
own which bad fair to rival, if not 
to excel, that of the south, spoiled 
and depraved as it was by the courtly 
use of French, till the genius of 
Chaucer turned the scale in favour 
of the south. Between the Tweed 
and the Humber then, it may safely 
be asserted, that there existed a uni- 
form language and a flourishing litera- 
ture down to the fourteenth century, 
quite distinct from the speech of Kent 
or of London; and at the time when 
these Homilies were composed, there 
was, probably, no greater difference 
between the written language of York 
and of Eastern Scotland, than between 
the modern speech of Aberdeen and of 
Edinburgh. 

We have already stated that one of 
the most curious features in the Ho- 
milies now printed, is the introduction 
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of tales, in illustration of the subject, 
from the Bible, from legends of the 
saints, or even from the French Fa- 
bliaux of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. And, perhaps, we cannot 
more appropriately close our notice of 
this curious and interesting volume, 
than by a sketch of two of these tales, 
as a specimen of the way in which 
these early preacherssought to impress 
lessons of morality and religion upon 
the uncultivated minds of their rude 
hearers. 

The following is an outline of the 
sermon for the third Sunday after the 
octave of Epiphany, and of the illus- 
trative narrative by which it is ac- 
companied. The lesson is from St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, viii. 23, contain- 
ing the account of the miraculous 
stilling of the tempest on the sea of 
Galilee, which is thus explained and 
illustrated :—The holy church is re- 
presented as a ship floating upon a 
sea flowing with sin and wickedness. 
Christ is supposed to be spiritually 
asleep when he permits good men to 
become the prey of the evil-disposed. 
The world is compared to a sea 
wherein 


—— “gret fisches etes the smale.” 


The wrongs which the weak suffer at 
the hands of the powerful are com- 
pared to a storm of the sea, in which 
Christ is in the ship asleep. The 
prayers of the sufferers asking assist- 
ance awaken Christ, who grants all 
their reasonable wishes. The salt 
water of the sea betokens the desire 
of riches; for, as salt water, when 
drunk, causes increased thirst, so the 
richer a man becomes, the greater de- 
sire he has for wealth. As water 
drowns the body, so wealth drowns 
the soul in a spiritual sense, and after 
it is drowned, it becomes the prey of 
“wattri wormes.” This is exemplified 
by the following tale of a usurer : 

A great city on the continent was 
under the spiritual care of a holy bi- 
shop called Piers. A knight lived in 
the neighbourhood who had gained 

eat wealth by usury; but although 
iis desire of wealth was great, he 
had still some religious feeling left, 
and ina moment of penitence he went 
to the bishop to get absolution for his 
sins. The bishop asked him if he were 
willing to submit to the penance he 
was about to lay upon him; and, on 
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receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
only required of him to grant the re- 
quest of a beggar whom he would 
meet on his return homewards. The 
knight afterwards met a beggar, who 
saluted him and solicited his charity. 
Upon which the knight demanded of 
him how much he wanted, and receiv- 
ed for answer, a quarter of wheat. 
This the knight ordered his servants 
to measure out to him; but as the 
poor beggar had no bag in which to 
carry off such a quantity of grain, he 
asked the knight to supply him with 
one. Upon this, the usurious feelings 
of the knight suddenly returned, and 
he proposed to the beggar to leave 
the wheat and accept five shillings 
instead of it. The beggar, not being 
able to help himself, agreed to this 
proposal, took the money, and went 
away, while the knight ordered his 
servants to put the grain back into a 
chest. 

Three days afterwards, the knight 
opened this chest, when, to his sur- 
prise, instead of grain 


** Snakes and nederes thar he fand, 
And gret blac tades gangand, 
And arskes and other worms felle, 
That I can noht on Englis telle.” 


These serpents endeavoured to at- 
tack the knight, who, in his alarm, 
rushed to the bishop, and told him 
what had happened. The bishop, on 
hearing the case, informed the knight 
that, in order to fulfil the will of God, 
and obtain entrance into heaven, the 
only way left was to take no account 
of himself, but to throw himself 
naked amongst these reptiles. The 
knight naturally felt some hesitation 
in complying with this terrible in- 
junction ; but the bishop assured him 
that his pain would be ao and that 
although his flesh would be eaten hy 
the serpents, his soul would pass into 
everlasting happiness. Upon which 
the knight, after requesting the bishop 
to pray for his soul, threw himself 
naked among the reptiles, which 
— devoured him, leaving no- 
thing but his bones. These the 
bishop, with his clergy, came shortly 
afterwards to demand from the family 
of the knight, when he was led to the 
chest, threw the reptiles into the fire, 
and drew forth the bones of the un- 
happy knight as white as snow. They 
were afterwards placed in a shrine 
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in an abbey, where they were regarded 
as holy relics. Many miracles were 
wrought by them. An account of the 
happy state of the soul of this usurer, 
thus snatched from the power of 
Satan by so fearful a penance, con- 
cludes this singular homily. 

The Homily for the next Sunday in 
Epiphany is illustrated by the follow- 
ing characteristic narrative of “How 
the Devill became a Physition to 
tempt the Monks.” <A hermit of 
great sanctity is represented as sitting 
at the entrance of his cell, when he 
ubserves a fiend approach in the dis- 
guise of a doctor, carrying a number 
of boxes and bottles of medicine on 
his back. The hermit, penetrating 
the disguise of Satan, accosts him, 
and asks whither he is going. The 
fiend answers that he is on his way to 
an abbey in the neighbourhood, as 
too long time had elapsed since he 
had last paid a visit to the monks. 
The hermit then inquires what he 
means to do with his boxes and medi- 
cine bottles ; when the fiend informs 
him that his design is to administer 
as medicine drugs which should cause 
the monks to think of sin. First of 
all he proposes to try them with glut- 
tony, next with envy, pride, hatred, 
and so on. The hermit requests the 
fiend to call on his return and report 
progress, and then permits him to go 
on his way. He then prays to God 
to counteract Satan’s plans. The 
fiend meets with but little success in 
his designs against the monks; and 
on his return informs the hermit that 
he had “sped ful ille,” and that of all 
the monks, only one, named Teocist, 
had yielded to his temptations. This 
information is not lost upon the her- 
mit, who immediately sets out for the 
abbey, and inquires for Teocist of the 
monks who run to greet him on his 
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arrival. He is conducted to Teocist’s 
cell, and after mutual salutations, 
asks him whether he is ever troubled 
with unholy thoughts. Teocist replies 
in the negative, as he is unwilling to 
let the truth be known. The hermit 
affects to believe him, but adds that 
though he was himself an old man, 
he sometimes felt great difficulty in 
keeping himself from improper de- 
sires, and expresses his surprise that 
so young a brother as Teocist should 
be wholly free from the irregular in- 
clinations incident to youth. Teocist, 
thrown off his guard by this appa- 
rently ingenuous confession of the her- 
init, then admits that he had some- 
times yielded to the temptations of 
the fiend. Upon which the hermit, 
having thus ascertained the truth, 
exhorts his weak brother, and im- 
presses upon him the necessity of firm 
resistance to the temptations of Satan. 
Having thus accomplished the object 
of his visit, the hermit returns to his 
dwelling in the wilderness, and soon 
after again observes the fiend on his 
way to the abbey. He watches for 
his return, and then ironically asks 
what success had attended his second 
visit. The fiend answers in great 
wrath, and laments the time he had 
lost in his visits; for by no wiles can 
he now get the better of any of the 
monks-— 
“For likes nan of thay my play, 
Bot alle thar kache me away.” 


And he now finds even Teocist with- 
drawn from his influence and turned 
into his strongest opponent. The 
tale ends by the hermit’s praising 
God for defeating the designs of the 
fiend, who is much chagrined at his 
vant of success, that he vows never 
to repeat his visit to so holy an estab- 
lishment. 
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OF all the good things offered to our 
eyes this year at the London World- 
Show, the feast of pictures along the 
whole length of the Southern Gallery 
is not the least alluring to the mass 
of sightseers. Indeed, no other part 
of the huge building seems to draw so 
thick and steady a flow of visitors as 
this. After a certain hour of the day, 
you are pretty sure to find yourself 
jostled and jostling against a crowd, 
whose numbers do greatly hinder your 
progress, however little they add to 
the heat of rooms as lofty, well-light- 
ed, and well-aired, as picture-galleries 
could anywhere be found. ‘Through 
the longer rooms it is possible to 
work your way in due time, without 
losing half of what you came to see ; 
but the smaller ones, during the af- 
ternoon, are literally choke-full, and 
the most popular pictures are walled 
out from your gaze by a living bar- 
rier, nearly as hopeless as the throng 
of crinolines pressing all day round the 
jewels inthe nave. Let us not grum- 

le too much, however, at so marked a 
token of the charm which one at least 
of the fine arts must be allowed to 
wield over the hearts of our country- 
men at large. It cannot be a mere 
fashion or at idle curiosity which 
fills these upper rooms, hour after 
hour, with so large and eager a crowd 
of Britons, gathered from every part 
of the country, dressed in many dif- 
ferent styles, and belonging to almost 
every rank of life. Of course, the re- 
marks you overhear are not always 
the most intelligent, nor are the pic- 
tures round which they flock most 
numerously, always worthiest of their 
regards. 
fruit, a carefully realized scene from 


everyday life, a bright raw mass of 


extravagant colouring, will draw 
dozens of admirers for one who cares 


to look long at some masterpiece of 


poetic feeling, artistic proportion, or 
nobly embodied Roauht. Yet it is 
something gained for art, to have so 
many people daily passing to and fro 
among so many works of more or less 
striking merit. The silent teaching 
of these latter will leave its mark 
upon even the dullest minds; and the 
more intelligent will have taken some 


A well-painted bunch of 
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steps, however halting, towards a 
right perception of the difference be- 
tween showy daubing and genuine 
art, of the gulf that lies betwixt mere 
manual cunning and the plastic in- 
sight which every true painter shares 
with the sculptor and the poet. It 
is not given to every one to know a 
good painting at first sight. Many 
whose natural taste for such things 
would have helped them to a right 
conclusion, have had that taste spoiled 
by bad teaching, or overpowered by 
the cry of a passing fashion. With- 
out time, and culture also, the best of 
natural gifts must generally be good 
fornaught. But in the great picture- 
show at South Kensington no one 
who has an open eye for the beauti- 
ful in nature, added to a moderate 
share of manly self-reliance, can pass 
many hours without carrying away a 
good stock of practical learning in 
matters bearing on the art of Gains- 
borough and Turner. Such persons 
need no professor’s word for the beau- 
ty they cannot help seeing with their 
own unaided eyesight. But they who 
judge manfully according to what 
they truly see, are comparatively few; 
else, perhaps, these lines had never 
been written. 

A goodlier show of modern pictures 
could hardly have been brought toge- 
ther than this of which we are writing. 
Unlike that held at Manchester a few 
yearsago, it contains no painting more 
than a century old. Of the foreign 
contributions very few, we believe, 
are so old as half a century. Here at 
least there is no direct way of appeal- 
ing from the works of new to those of 
old masters. You cannot compare 
Claude with Turner, Poussin with 
Horace Vernet, or Guido with Ary 
Scheffer. But, taken as they are, 
these modern masters form, on the 
whole, such an array of excellence as 
the most fastidious critic cannot af- 
ford to overlook. ‘There is something 
here suited to almost every taste ; 
there are many things which, in their 
own way, have never been quite sur- 
passed before. To the catholic-minded 
is opened out a large store of varied 
entertainment, in comparing the dif- 
ferent styles of different countries and 
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of different painters in the same 
country. Such a one will trace, for 
instance, the tendency of the English 
school to bring out the poetry of co- 
lour and peaceful life, while the 
French has rather aimed at portray- 
ing varieties of form in rest or action, 
and preserving the memory of great 
deeds done, or wrongs greatly suf- 
fered by the worthies of historic 
France. In contrast, again, with these 
he will note the religious tone of 
German, and the faithful homeliness 
of Norwegian art. He will also be 
ready to do equal justice to the bold 
drawing of Maclise and the brilliant 
colouring of Mulready, to the Claude- 
like effects of Wilson and Turner, the 
clearer outlines of Constable and 
Linnell, and the dashing realism of 
Millais. He will acknowledge the 
higher merits of Gainsborough and 
Reynolds without seeking to question 
the positive worth of Lawrence. Nor 
will he fail to remark the points of 
resemblance which often link toge- 
ther the works of painters of different 
nations, different styles, and even of 
different ages. In Germany, and 
even in France, he will find the same 


controversy raging as in England, be- 
tween the enthusiasts of nature and 
the enthusiasts of art, between those 
who affect the brightest colours and 
minutest handling of details, and 
those who sacrifice truth of colouring 
and detailed effect to an undue regard 


for picturesque arrangement. And 
in following, as here indeed he may, 
the various stages in the growth of 
English painting, he will recognise 
not only the mutual action of one 
school of art upon another, but also 
the unfailing tendency of all art, 
whether of the painter or the poet, 
the sculptor or the scribe, to mould 
itself after some current form of con- 
temporary thought and feeling. 
Going up the grand staircase, let 
us turn to the right and enter the 
Foreign Gallery. The first pictures 
that here greet you belong to the 
French school. Of these the colour- 
ing is generally far more subdued than 
in those of the British school. Our 
neighbours have not yet learned to 
think, with Mr. Holman Hunt, that 
colour is all in all; that form, per- 
spective, play of light and shadow are 
mone comparatively of no account. 
At any rate their frequent poverty 
in the one respect will to many 
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seem fully compensated by their fre- 
quent richness in the others. There 
is no lack of expressive grace and 
tender harmony in M. Ingres’ “Spring” 
—a naked figure of a fair young girl, 
from whose upturned pitcher flows 
the water of which she stands before 
us the guardian nymph. Especially 
for a French painting the effect is 
wonderfully chaste. Exquisitely 
handled, too, and full of the witch- 
ing softness which moonlight natu- 
rally reveals, is the “‘ Martyr in the 
reign of Diocletian,” by Paul Dela- 
roche, a painter of long established 
fame in hisown land. The pale light 
—half of sunset, half of the rising 
moon—turns to a soft translucent 
green the water whereon the mar- 
tyred girl is floating to her long rest, 
her pale but lovely face surrounded 
by a halo, the miraculous token of 
her triumph over the powers of this 
world. In the same painter’s “ Marie 
Antoinette” we have a noble figure of 
the unhappy queen standing alone in 
front, while a group of soldiers and 
“canaille” fills up the dimly-lighted 
background—the whole picture, in 
its monotony of hue and its massive 
shading, offering us a fine example of 
the Rembrandt school. On a much 
smaller scale, but wrought with equal 
power are the same artist’s three pic- 
tures, called severally “Good Friday,” 
“The return from Calvary,” and “The 
Virgin in contemplation before the 
Crown of Thorns ;’ all showing forth 
different stages of the great trial un- 
dergone by the mother of Christ 
during the day and night of the Cru- 
cifixion. The scene of them all is 
laid in the house of the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, and the feeling throughout is as 
earnest as it is unstrained. 

Of Ary Schetfer there is only one 
specimen, but that may, probably, 
rank among his best. “St. Augustine 
and St. Monica” is painted with much 
religious feeling and no small share 
of artistic power. The upturned face 
of the woman is very graceful in its 
calm sweetness, and Le saintly com- 
panion falls not far behind his mother 
in that noble tenderness which formed 
the highest though not the most fre- 
quent oun of this painter’s 
power. In the religious-sentimental 
style such a picture may fairly claim 
a very high rank. Largely imbued 
with religious feeling and painted with 
a fuller brush is iL Jobbé Duval’s 
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“ Procession to Calvary,” where the 
moonlight dawning ghastly on the 
crucified bodies also discoverg the 
mournful train of our Lord’s followers 
approaching to take him down from his 
place of suffering. To the same class 
of feeling, and nearly the same of merit, 
belong “The Martyr’s Triumph” by 
M. Bouguereau, and Lenepveu’s “ Vir- 
gin on Mount Calvary.” More mas- 
terly than any of these, and quite as 
touching in its own way, is the “‘ Lost 
Illusions” of M. Gleyre. In the dark 
foreground, himself for the most part 
in deep shadow, sits a poet of still 
youthful mien, his fine face bowed 
sadly forward, as he looks on a boat 
full of fair women just putting off 
from the lonely shore into the dying 
daylight that still hangs lovingly 
athwart the stream: the dreams of 
his youth looking yet so bright and 
beautiful, even while he bids them a 
long farewell. It is a touching senti- 
ment realised with tender grace, and 
wrought out in every detail with the 
breadth and blended softness of a 
true master. 

Effective in treatment and solemn 
in tone is the “St. Francis d’ Assisi” 
of M. Benouville, who shows the saint 
in his last moments raised up by his 
bearers to take a last fond look at 
his native town. Bellangé’s “Two 
Friends” lying on the havoc-strewn 
battle-field dead in each other’s arms 
tell their own tale with impressive 
clearness and picturesque keeping. 
“Mass in the Reign of Terror,” by 
Charles Miiller, shows thorough mas- 
tery of dramatic treatment, combined 
with a richness of colouring rare 
enough in the French school. The 
play of light upon the figures gathered 
stealthily in a poor-looking upper 
room to receive spiritual comfort 
from the full-robed priest brings out 
the tragic meaning of the scene so 
skilfully portrayed. In the same 
painter's “ Madame Mére” we havea 
noble presentment of the First Na- 
poleon’s mother in the mourning she 
always wore after her son’s death. 

Here, too, we may notice M. Ge- 
rome’s fearfully suggestive picture, 
“ Ave, Cesar Imperator, morituri te 
salutamus,” in which a group of 
brawny gladiators, armed in the 
fashion of their day and calling, sa- 
lute the emperot, before whom they 
are about to fight for their lives. The 
rows of faces in the great amphi- 


theatre, forming a background to the 
imperial group in the centre, the dead 
bodies of former combatants lying 
on the blood-stained sand, or being 
dragged away with hooks like so 
much offal, and the half-naked forms 
of the combatants about to be, make 
up a whole remarkable for its stern 
truth and awfully hideous meaning. 
It is not a pleasant picture to hang 
up in your hall or drawing-room, 
and the horror of the scene is un- 
relieved by a single touch of moral 
sweetness. But the picture, as a 
picture of what has been, deserves no 
scant praise. 

For interest of another kind—of a 
kind too little appreciated among 
ourselves—let us turn to the battle- 
pieces of Messrs. Pils, Yvon, and 
Horace Vernet. As paintings some 
of these are very masterly. Vernet 
has given us the “ Battle of the Alma,” 
drawn with his usual spirit, clearness, 
and effective grouping. It tells the 
story of the battle as seen from the 
French side alone. Hardly, if at all 
inferior in picturesque treatment are 
the two large paintings by M. Pils 
bearing on incidents in the same war. 
But, to our thinking, M. Yvon’s four 
small copies of his original works done 
for the French Emperor have no equal 
here for a certain terrible clearness of 
outline and dramatic power. There 
is no jumble here of impossible legs 
and arms, nor are smoke and blood 
the only things specially visible. In 
the “ Gorge of the Malakoff” and the 
“ Attack on the Malakoff” you have 
all the feeling and the movement of 
furious strife without the blood and 
thunder embellishments to which 
painters of battle-pieces are so often 
prone. “The Battle of Solferino” 
shows the French Emperor seated on 
horseback among his staft,and waving 
his own men forward for one more 
charge on the broken and retreating 
foe. Of its kind this painting is par- 
ticularly good, its action centring in 
the party on the foreground knoll, 
while the rest of the piece comes in as 
an appropriate setting. We Britons, 
whose list of battles won far outshines 
that of any other nation, have no 
great relish for those painted appeals 
to national vanity which line the 
walls of Versailles and the Louvre. 
Not that we wholly object to such 
themes, for how much of Alison would 
bereadable without his warlikescenes 
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and do not our children revel in such 
booksas “Talesof the Wars?” Donot 
our hearts burn within us over Scott’s 
“Marmion,” Bulwer’s “ Harold,” and 
Campbell’s “Hohenlinden?’ Byron’s 
splendid verse has, more than any 
thing, set before us the different phases 
in . 
‘* Battle’s magnificently stern array.” 


Maclise is just finishing in the House 
of Lords such a picture of war’s ming- 
led pride and havoc—to wit the “ Meet- 
ing of Wellington after Waterloo”— 
as never yet was realized by a French 
brush. But as a rule our foremost 
painters have not helped us to fight 
our battles o’er again ; and even when 
a Cooper has painted a charge of 
British cavalry at Waterloo, official 
folly declines to show it on these walls 
for fear of hurting our neighbours’ 
corns! There is a telling breadth of 
treatment and much truth of colour- 
ing, air, and motion, in Boulanger’s 
** Arab Scouts,” two lithe eager forms 
creeping up a hill to spy out what 
they may of things in the plain be- 
yond, before the signal is given for a 
general raid. Figures and landscapes 
seem both painted with equal power. 
Masterly in its presentment of the 
naked human form is M. Cabanel’s 
“Nymph carried away by a Faun,” 
the only painting in the French school 
where the naked flesh has the round- 
ness and hue of real life. In this re- 
spect it far surpasses the work of M. 
Ingres, or the well-shaped but colour- 
less “Leda” of M. Paul Baudry. Here, 
too, there is a fine contrast between 
the energetic freedom of the man’s 
movements, and the graceful play of 
struggling weakness in the woman’s, 
marred, moreover, by no touch of in- 
delicate feeling on either side. Truth 
of drawing and graceful strength of 
treatment applied to the real life of 
our own day, mark M. Hebert’s 
“Girls of Cervara,” a group of pic- 
turesque yet real looking Italian 
country maids, moving, pots on head, 
up and down the steps of a well. In 
M. Adolphe Leleux’s “ Wedding in 
Lower Brittany,” we have another 
scene of country life, painted with 

icturesque clearness and evident re- 
ish for Gharacteriatie humours. The 
figures on horseback are drawn with 
much ease and spirit. M. Gudin has 
a fine picture, in its way, of “ Queen 
Victoria arriving at Cherbourg.” 
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Small but pleasing is Duverger’s 
“Gipsies.” Aubert’s “Confession” 
represents two women talking toge- 
ther near the sea, their figures grace- 
ful, and the colours of their drapery 
well contrasted. Flandrin shows a 
quiet “Study,” of a naked girl seated 
at the edge of a steep bank, her head 
bowed low as in great sorrow, and her 
arms clasped round her knees. His 
other picture here is a masterly por- 
trait of “ Prince Napoleon,” in which 
the likeness to his great uncle comes 
out with marked effect. Of other 
portraits in the French collection 
there is not much to say. Madame 
Henriette Browne, whose “ Sisters of 
Charity” would please better if the 
nuns were nearly as well handled as 
the sick child, has painted a truthful- 
looking head of a French baron. M. 
Perignon has a good head of a gentle- 
man unnamed. But M. Dubufe (fils) 
may bear oft the palm for his likeness 
of Rosa Bonheur with her hand rest- 
ing on a steer’s neck, her fine intent 
eyes and worn countenance leaving 
their mark deep in one’s memory. 
Striking also, but less powerfully so 
than usual, is that lady’s “‘ Ploughing 
in the neighbourhood of Nevers.” 
The lusty life of those great slow- 
moving oxen is all hers, but the sky 
and the upturned clods are equally 
hard and lifeless. With cattle on the 
other hand, which might be taken for 
those of his feminine rival, Troyon’s 
landscape, in the ‘“‘Oxen going to the 
Plough,” has all the reality which the 
other painting wants. You feel the 
heat of cloudless skies reflected over 
the breadth of heathy plain from 
which the team of horned cattle stand 
out so clear and life-like. Of first- 
rate landscape-painting, Felix Ziem 
shows two noteworthy samples in his 
“Views of Venice ;’ the one, a gay 
sunlit view of the “ Sea-Cybele,” with 
plenty of boats and figures relieving 
the foreground with their pleasing 
hues and outlines ; the other, a calm 
sunset picture, with masses of cloud 
in the upper sky darkening the fore- 
ground with effective shadows. Jadin 
offers us a striking view of “Rome, 
from the Arco di Parma,” as seen by 
the soft light of evening, under a sky 
of tender green, dotted by a fleet of 
fleecy clouds. The hour of sunset 
also gives the time of Marilhat’s 
“* View of Cairo,” with its slender mi- 
narets shooting into the clear bright 
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air afar, and the sheet of dark cool 
water in the foreground. For trans- 

arent depth of water, and happy 
aeding of green lights and shades, 
commend us to Buttura’s small but 
finished painting, “The Banks of the 
Seine at Bougival.” Good, too, in 
their several ways, are Veyrassat’s 
“ Horses towing on the banks of the 
Seine ;’ two Pastel pictures by Mar- 
echal, the one of “Galileo at Velletri,” 
the other of “Columbus in chains on 
board his vessel ;” and a battle-piece 
in coloured crayons, numbered 248, 
by some person unnamed. On the 
whole, French art, as here shown, 
will not be deemed unworthy of its 
olden fame, though neither Claude 
nor Poussin has yet found his match. 

Of German artitisnotso easy to form 
a fair judgment. What is shown on 
these walls represents but a small pro- 
portion of the names on which modern 
Germans set sohighavalue. The great 
works of Schnorr, Cornelius, Over- 
beck, Kaulbach, and many more, must 
still be looked for in the churches, 
palaces, and public buildings of their 
own land. Still there are many 


things here of marked excellence, and 
some few of which any country might 


be proud. There are paintings of al- 
most every style, from the subdued 
colour and careful form of the French, 
to the distorted angularities and glar- 
ing brilliance of the English Prera- 
phaelite school ; from the bold simpli- 
city of cartoon-painting to the careful 
finish of a small cabinet piece. Asa 
rule, the art of modern Germany de- 
lights in illustrating lofty themes; 
and in aiming above all things after 
beautiful expression, too often sacri- 
fices the no less needful beauty of 
outward form and colouring. Yet if 
there be but true feeling of any sort in 
a picture, for how many faults of exe- 
cution does it not atone? And these 
German paintings are seldom tame 
or quite commonplace in design. 
There is spirit blended with humour 
and good colouring in Carl Becker’s 
“ Court Sitting in Judgment,” where 
the beauty of the pleading woman 
seems likely to win the bench over 
to her side without further evidence. 
Spirited also, and well composed, is 
“The Abbot of St. Giles at the De- 
fence of Saragossa.” Hausman’s 
large painting of “Galileo” meeting 
the reproofs of his reverend perse- 
cutors, some of whom are discoursing 
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learnedly together in small groups, 
with the half involuntary answer, “# 
pur si muove,” is near being a marked 
success. If Galileo were more promi- 
nent, we should have but little fault 
to find. As it is, the picture, other- 
wise not badly grouped, fails to ex- 
plain itself with sufficient clearness ; 
and so failing, it must be wrong. 
“Samuel brought to Eli,” by Julius 
Hiibner, is an impressive painting of 
an old scripture scene. The gray 
old prophet, bending over Hannah 
and her heaven-sent child, needs no 
turning to the catalogue to make 
himself known. Tenderness of feel- 
ing, truth of colour, and grace of out- 
line mark Adolphe Wichmann’s rend- 
ering of the text, “Come unto Me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden.” 
There is much of Raphael’s spirit in 
the treatment of the draperies, and 
the harmonies of quiet colour. By 
the side of this may stand Carl 
Miiller’s “Holy Family,” and “Saint 
John the Evangelist,” by Wilhelm 
Wach ; the former being good in feel- 
ing and general arrangement of the 
two mothers with their children; 
while the latter commands notice for 
its firm, flesh-like colouring and no- 
ble head. Another skilful present- 
ment of the naked form, excellent 
alike for flowing outline and well- 
shaded warmth of tone, will be found 
in “The young Bacchus after the 
bath, attended by two nymphs,” one 
of whom could hardly be surpassed 
for unconscious ease of attitude and 
youthful roundness of limb. The 
painter of it, August von Kloeber, 
deserves the patronage he enjoys at 
the Prussian Court. Nor may we 
grudge a due share of praise to Pes- 
chel’s_ picturesque group of “The 
three Marys on the morning of the 
Resurrection,” to Jacob’s effective 
“Deposition from the Cross,” or to 
the pleasingly coloured “Two Marys,” 
of Anna Schleh. Better in some re- 
spects than any of these are the ten 
pictures in which Heinrich Miicke 
sets forth the life and death of “St. 
Meinrad,” the model hero of the 
Hohenzollerns of Sigmaringen. The 
colouring here is bright, clear, and 
effective; the figures are fairly drawn, 
and grouped with artistic judgment, 
and each picture tells its own share 
of the saint’s history. There is true 
feeling and power displayed through- 
out the series; and the fifth picture, 
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showing Meinrad preaching on the 
Etzelberg, abounds with beauties of 
form, colour, and expression. But 
we may be excused for smiling at the 
childish character of the main theme, 
and the equally childish treatment of 
particular scenes. 

Mohrhagen’s “ Dante taking refuge 
in a Monastery,” and Martersteig’s 
“Entry of Luther into Worms,” are 
fair samples of historic painting, the 
former being somewhat marred by a 
touch of the Preraphaelite mania. 
Still more fatally does this disease en- 
croach on the merits of Carl Hiibner’s 
“Emigrants,” bidding a sad farewell 
to their forefathers’ graves before em- 
barking for the New World. There 
is a certain dramatic vigour in Julius 
Schrader’s ‘Lady Macbeth” walking 
in her sleep, and holding with one hand 
that other from which all “the mul- 
titudinous seas” would fail to wash 
out the stain of blood. Wonderfully 
vigorous in drawing is Schloepke’s 
“Death of Niclot, king of the Obo- 
trites,’ who dies fighting hard against 
a small body of mailed horsemen. 
These are charging him with lifelike 
fury on steeds which toss their heads 
and throw out their legs, as if they 
shared the feeling evident in their 
riders. Another spirited group of 
horses in every attitude may be seen 
in Biirkel’s small painting, called 
“Catching Horses.” <A fine cartoon, 
by Adamo, of “Charles the Great 
meeting the blinded Duke Thassilo 
of Bavaria at the Monastery,” and 
that other one by Wiscilenus, of 
“King Lear” out with the fool on 
the wild, storm-darkened heath, may 
also be noticed for their able treat- 
ment of high themes. Very masterly 
is Hammer’s water-colour ‘‘ Head of 
a Roebuck,” a study full of life and 
truthful effect. Asa match to this, 
we may quote Hohe’s oil-painting of 
a “Wapiti, or Canadian Stag,” with 
branching antlers and head high in 
air. For homely feeling, picturesquely 
wrought out, there is nothing here so 
good as Grund’s “ Birthday féte of a 
country Parson,” receiving the kind 
speeches and welcome offerings of his 
yeasant flock. Far more ambitious, 
Put nearly as crude as one of Fuseli’s 
or Haydon’s pictures, is a large paint- 
ing by Carl Piloty, of “Nero after 
the burning of Rome.” The imperial 
ruffian, clad in white, and crowned 
with flowers, has stepped out into 
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the night, among his guards and fol- 
lowers, to survey the ruin caused by 
the fire, whose lurid light still flares 
up here and there. Dead bodies, 
ruined houses, and armed guards fill 
up the foreground, while behind the 
chief personage rise the remnants of 
the great city, and about him are 
groups of figures bent over the dying 
and the dead. It is a powerful pic- 
ture, less as a whole than in detached 
parts; but the figure of Nero him- 
self, once you have found him out, 
cannot be soon forgotten. 

There is a striking portrait of Scha- 
dow, the great German painter, 
whilom head, first of the Diisseldorf, 
afterwards of the Berlin Academy. 
The artist, Carl Begas, has shown 
him in his venerable age, and done 
seeming justice to his “good gray 
head.” A word, too, may be said for 
Steffeck’s lifelike group of “ Grey- 
hounds standing over a dead fox.” 
Nor are the German landscapes to be 
passed over as unworthy of remark. 
Oswald Achenbach’s “Evening—an 
Italian landscape,” shows us a group 
of countryfolk playing at games in 
the orange glow of sunset, which 
lights up the surrounding foliage and 
the walls of a neighbouring town. 
In the “Winter-piece” of Johannes 
Duntze, we have a well-painted, ef- 
fective scene of boats by the side of 
a frozen river, with a mill and some 
gabled houses standing out against 
the wintry sky. Eichhorn’s “Ruins 
of a Temple” is painted in a bold, 
clear style, reminding one of Roberts 
in point of colour, but without his 
hazy atmosphere. Flamm’s “Italian 
Landscape,” as seen at eventide, and 
Gerlach’s “Forest-chapel— Moonlight 
in winter,” both, especially the latter, 
abound in poetic feeling and graphic 
power. Hans Gude, by birth a Nor- 
wegian, approaches Claude in his 
soft, sunny “View on the coast of 
Norway.” Lange’s “Scene on the 
K6nigsee” invites attention to its 
soft, clear water and the shadowy 
hills beyond; and the “Isola di S$. 
Clemente, Venice,” has inspired Nerly 
with one of those pleasing sunset pic- 
tures at which we never tire of look- 
ing. And here, too, we may atone 
for a piece of unwitting neglect, by 
winding up with a hearty approval 
of Theobald von Oér’s “Death of 
Torquato Tasso,” an impressive pic- 
ture of the last hours of a life just 
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entering on its mightiest phase as 
death came in to cut it short. 

Of the Austrian school, which 
really differs very little from the Ger- 
man, there are but few samples, and 
of these still fewer are good. Fritz 
L’ Allemand has a noteworthy “Scene 
from the Battle of Comorn;’ Amer- 
ling contributes a pretty “Girl with a 
Rose,” anda well-painted “ Madonna,” 
of brown complexion, dark eyes, and 
sweet face; and Carl Rahl shows 
breadth and clearness of treatment in 
his “Persecution of the Christians in 
theCatacombs.” Von Scheffer’s “St. 
Cecilia” is clear in outline and mellow 
intone. Raffalt’s “ Fair in Hungary” 
is masterly in its clear presentment of 
a stirring and crowded scene ; and 
Schoun’s “Café in the Herzegovina” 
may be quoted for its striking effects 
of light and shade. Szekely has a 
powerful but Preraphaelitish picture 
of “The discovery of the body of King 
Louis II. of Hungary.” The lovely 
face of the young Empress of Austria 
has been worthily reproduced by Fr. 
Schrotzberg. Most striking among 
the landscapes for boldness of hand- 
ling and seeming truth of effect is 
Anton Hausch’s “View of the Duxer 
Alps in the Tyrol;” nor may our praise 
be withheld from Holzer’s ‘Forest 
Scene,” or Ligeti’s “Distant View of 
the Desert from Cairo.” 

Coming to the Dutch school, we 
tread on very different ground. Art 
here is narrow in its range, but true, 
fresh, and skilful, within its adopted 
sphere. Bles contributes some telling 
and humorous scenes of middle-class 
life in the last century, painted with 
much artistic power. In “The For- 
bidden Novel” two girls are about to 
snatch a few minutes of forbidden 
pleasure, while the old lady goes to 
sleep. “A Dutch Dining-room in 1795” 
has plenty of characteristic humour, 
such as that of the French officer 
chucking the maid under the chin. 
“A Cradle Scene” is a tender pic- 
ture of a young father fiddling to 
his first-born in the cradle, while the 
mother watches them both with smil- 
ing interest. In “Amateur Music” a 
dog goes howling about the room to 
the damage of various bits of furni- 
ture, and the annoyance of the chief 
performers. Pretty and quaintly in- 
teresting is “The Grandchildren’s 
First Duet” on the harp and piano ; 
their old-fashioned dress and manners 
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carrying us back a hundred years, to 
the scenes which Hogarth painted, 
and the fashions immortalized by 
Gainsborough and Reynolds. There 
are good effects of breaking surf in 
Bource’s “ Fisherman’s Return,” and 
of light and air in Brondgeest’s “ View 
on the Sea-shore near Scheveningen.” 
Van Deventer’s “View on the Y at 
Amsterdam” shows truthful treatment 
of shipping and water. De Haas has 
a masterly landscape, “ After the In- 
undation,’ remarkable for the wild 
gloom suggested by the row of pollard 
willows, a heap or two of dead horses, 
and one living dog, mourning the loss 
of his dead companion, which relieve 
the fiat surface of watery plain, still 
overlooked by a leaden sky. The 
same painter's “ Young Bull at the 
Ferry”’ shows his mastery of the very 
opposite phase of feeling, all things 
here being bright and merry, under a 
cloudless sky. An artist of equal if 
not greater power is J. Israéls, whose 
“Shipwrecked” shows forth a body of 
mourners bearing over the sand the 
corpse of one lately drowned amid 
the breakers that still wash over the 
stranded wreck beyond. There is deep 
pathos in the countenance of thie 
widowed mother and in the fishermen 
bending over their mournful burthen. 
The cruel light in the still darkened 
sky and about the still tumbling sea 
heightens the sense of gloom and be-: 
reavement expressed in the dark mass 
of foreground figures, to which it offers 
a certain picturesque relief. This is 
one of the most striking pictures in 
the foreign collection. In marked 
contrast with its awful gloom is the 
pervading brightness of the same 
painter’s “Cradle,” showing two fair 
children washing a cradle in the sun- 
lit shallows of a calm summer sea. 
There is a touch of poetry in B. 
Koekkoek’s truthful painting of the 
“Gooiland Canal,’ with its clear 
water and sunny flats of land; and 
the stormy light on the sailof a tossing 
boat in H. Koekkoek’s “Sea-piece,” 
enhances the effect of well-painted sky 
and water. Kruseman’s “Italian Fa- 
mily” is good in colour; and “Bad 
News from the Army,” by Lingerman, 
isnot withoutdramaticfeeling. Bright 
air and depth of distance sets off the 
fresh-looking water, lush green flats, 
and towing horses, in Mollinger’s 
“ Landscape after a Shower of Rain.” 
Schelfhout’s “Sea-piece” is small, but 
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good—good, too, is his “ Landscape in 
Winter,” with the icy river sparkling 
between its frostbound banks. Still 
more noticeable is his ‘‘ Panorama,” 
with its foreground of ruin, brook, 
and road, backed by fair breadths of 
wood and field, beyond which a slender 
church spire rises whitely in the airy 
distance. There is truth of rendering 
in Roeloff’s “Dutch Meadow,” and 
still more in Waldorp’s “ Water,” a 
dyke by the sea, with boats alongside, 
and a windmill towering over the 
space beyond. Nor may we grudge 
a large measure of praise to Storten- 
beker’s “ Landscape with Cattle,” re- 

resenting earth, water, and cattle, 

athed in the warm light of a sunny 
noon. 

Scandinavian art, like that of Hol- 
land, delights mainly in portraying 
homebred character and homely scen- 
ery in a larger, somewhat manlier 
style than its more Teutonic sister. 
To begin with the Swedish school, 
Nordenberg shows much character, 
skilful grouping, and quietly effective 
colour in his two pictures, ‘* Celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper in a Coun- 
try Church,” and “Collection of 
Tithes in Scania ;” the latter being 
such a scene as Goldsmith or Wash- 
ington Irving might have drawn with 
the pen. Bergh’s “ View of Balders- 
niis, in the Province of Dalsland,” 
represents a sweep of bold hills en- 
compassing a soft deep lake, parts of 
which, as well as the hilltops, gleam 
with the bright sun which rests more 
tenderly on the further slopes. From 
Venice, Gustaf Palm has brought 
away a picturesque view of “The 
Canal Grande.” 

Foremost of the Norwegian school 
comes Tidemand, whose works have 
hardly an equal anywhere for simple, 
yet poetic truth of character, com- 
bined with artistic power. His “ Hau- 
gians” represents a group of eager 
reverent listeners gathered round a 
young speaker, whose earnest-looking 
face betokens the weighty character 
of his discourse. In his “Adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament to Sick Per- 
sons,” we have a noble = picturesque 
rendering of a scene which few paint- 
ers would have managed not to spoil. 
Every thing here helps to work out 
the desired effect, from the crippled 
boy reclining on the one side, with 
his mother’s arms about his head, to 
the tottering old woman held up on 
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her knees by her young daughter, on 
the other side of the picture; while 
nearest of all to the spectator lies, 
propped up in his bed, a poor old 
man looking earnestly towards the 
priest, in his black garments and ruff 
of Geneva pattern. The whole pic- 
ture is remarkably impressive, and 
the clergyman not being endowed 
with too many charms of mind or 
person, our interest is never drawn 
away from its rightful objects--the 
sick and the crippled. Excellent also 
in different ways are Tidemand’s 
“Funeral Procession on the Sogne- 
fiord,’ and his “Catechising by a 
Schoolmaster in a Country Church;” 
the former with its solemn darkly- 
pene group approaching the water 
being full of serious expression, while 
the latter ranges through many kinds 
of dramatic humour. 

There is some vigorous painting also 
in the Danish school, marked by the 
variety of treatment which comes 
from studying at different centres of 
art. In the “ Portrait of Thorwald- 
sen,” by Eckersberg, and in Madame 
Jerichau’s “ Mermaid,” we may find 
the coldly correct drawing of the 
French and German schools, while 
the fruits of Italian teaching are 
visible in Kiickler’s “ Young Roman 
Bride ;’ in Marstrand’s “St. An- 
thony’s Day at Rome,” a well-colour- 
ed scene of rustic merriment ; and in 
Meyer's “Monk with an Albanian 
woman and little boy.” A rich 
warmth of tone and much seeming 
truth of local portraiture may be 
discerned in Marstrand’s picture of 
* Don Quixote’s First Return Home.” 
In a more purely national style are 
painted such works as Simonsen’s 
“Betrothal in Herrestad, Scania,” 
and Schiétt’s ‘ Offer of Marriage in 
Thelemarken ;” the one descriptive 
of an old country custom ; the other 
showing the embarrassment of a par- 
ticular pair of lovers. Of Danish 
landscapes, the very best here is Sé- 
rense’s “Early Morning off the 
Skaw,” with boats tossing on a dark- 
green billowy sea, under a cold-look- 
ing sky. A very near rival, however, 
to this may be found in Skoogaard’s 
“Lake Scene—Summer Afternoon,” 
with its well-drawn cattle in the 
foreground, the deep shade in the 
pool beyond, and a lurid light among 
the farther trees. 

Of all the foreign schools, none 
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shows a broader range of excellence 
than the Belgian. In works of high 
art, in landscape-painting, in pictures 
of everyday life and character, it is 
equally strong, skilful, self-sustained. 
In almost every way it stands as 
clearly apart from the Dutch school, 
as the Belgian mind itself stands 
apart from that of Holland. The art, 
like the people of Belgium, however 
mixed, belongs rather to the Celtic 
than the Gothic type. In the nobler 
class of paintings this comes out with 


special clearness. The greatest of 


lemish painters, M. Gallait, seems 


like an improved Antwerp edition of 


M. Delaroche, improved by a slight 
flavour of our own Ward. Such 
works, indeed, as his “ Last Moments 
of Count Egmont,” and “The Last 
Honours paid to Counts Egmont and 
Horn,” stand quite the first among 
the historical paintings in this collec- 
tion, whether for masterly arrange- 
ment, powerful handling, or imagi- 
native truth of feeling. In the 
former, the noble figure of the doom- 
ed hero, with the light of dawn rest- 
ing on his manly forehead, is finely 
contrasted with the bent form of the 
sorrowing bishop, seated, book in 
hand, under the waning lamplight. 
The effects of light and shade are 
broadly and masterfully wrought out. 
In the other painting there is yet 
greater and more varied power em- 
ployed on the figures standing about 
the bier, and on the two ghastly, yet 
noble-looking heads laid on the pil- 
lows above the pall. It is not a 
pleasing picture to hang up in a pri- 
vate hall ; and in point of art, Ward’s 
“Last Moments of Montrose” is far 
more in keeping with modern senti- 


ment.. But the essential greatness of 


the work, as the best possible pre- 
sentment of a given theme, cannot be 
denied. Painful, too, for all its 
power of expression, is “Crazy Jane,” 
the mad Queen of Castille, brooding 
wildly over the embalmed body of 
her dearly-loved husband. More 
touchingly poetic, though somewhat 
coarse in painting, is the same artist’s 
“ Dalilah,” as she flings down the re- 
ward of her treachery on the floor, 
while through the backdrawn cur- 
tain her attendant looks out on the 
unhappy Hebrew struggling in the 
hands of his triumphant captors. 
Leys is another painter of some 
repute, but ill sustained by the works 


here shown. His natural powers are 
fatally overshadowed by the Prera- 
phaelite extravagances of form and 
colour which pervade his “ Institu- 
tion of the Golden Fleece ;’ and in a 
rather less degree his ‘‘ Publication of 
the Edict introducing the Inquisition 
into the Netherlands.” Of far more 
equal merit are two paintings by 
Schlingeneyer, one of “ Vesalius with 
the Army of Charles V.,” the other 
of “A Martyr in the Reign of Dio- 
cletian,’ lying happy in his last 
earthly sleep, deaf alike to the roar of 
the lion raging within his den, and 
the noise of the crowded amphi- 
theatre, just revealed through the 
massive door which a man is sliding 
back, in token of the coming doom. 
Excellent also, are Pauwell’s “* Widow 
of Van Arteveldt,” offering her share 
towards the common defence of her 
native town ; and ‘‘ The Proscribed,” 
a boat full of fugitives from the iron 
rule of Alva. For figure-painting of 
a lighter kind, Madou takes the lead 
with a series of character-sketches 
cleanly painted, and full of Hogar- 
thian humour, refined in accordance 
with modern taste. The bustle and 
confusion of his “‘ Rat-hunt,’’ the in- 
trusion of the dandyish “ Marplot,” 
on a Village festival; the important 
whispering of the two “ Politicians,” 
the amusing byplay in “The Sketch,” 
and the tipsy movements of the 
“Garde Champétre,’ are brought 
before us with much truth of charac- 
ter and costume. Of four pleasing 
pictures of sentiment, by Alfred Ste- 
vens, the best, to our thinking, is 
“The Nosegay,”—a fair lady in black, 
on ared velvet couch, smelling at a 
bunch of flowers sent her with a note 
by some dear friend. The subjects of 
all four are very simple, but the 
painting in all is very finished, and 
the idea, such as it is, thoroughly 
wrought out. To a homelier and 
bolder style belong two paintings of 
Zealand life, by Dillens; the one 
showing a pair of lovers skating pret- 
tily over some frozen water; the 
other, a soldier boy “Taking Toll at 
the Bridge ” from his fair sweet- 
heart, in the shape of a hearty kiss ; 
the bright summer day keeping the 
two in countenance. 

Tschaggeny gives us a very spirited 
scene of “Smugglers” running con- 
traband goods over the snow-covered 
plains of the Franco-Bel«ian frontier. 
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A very different scene of quiet summer 
happiness, a church amid sunlit trees 
backed by fields yellow with harvest, 
is brought before us in De Schampe- 
lier’s “Sunday Morning in a Brabant 
Village.” Louis de Winter has a 
fine effect ef pollard willows and 
marshy loneliness in his “ Going out 
to Fish by Moonlight.” From these 
we may turn to the warmly tinted 
views of Venice by J. Van Moer, and 
thence again to the cool water and 
soft green trees and _ solid-looking 
cattle of M. Fourmois. Clay’s “ Fog 
on the Scheldt”—a little too clear for 
fog—Jacob’s “ Entrance to the Grand 
Canal at Venice,” a picture full of 
brightness and airy distance, and 
Bossuet’s “ Procession of the Two Pa- 
tron Saints at Seville,” rich in colour 
and play of light, should also be 
quoted as more than average samples 
of Belgian art working in divers forms. 
And better in some things than any 
of these, may we call Robbe’s large 
painting of “ The Campine,” a broad, 
yet varied and faithful looking view 
of meadow and water, and rich herb- 
age and grazing cattle. 


Of Spanish pictures there are not 
many, but two or three of these re- 
mind you somewhat of the bygone 


achievements of Spanish art. “The 
ixecution of Padilla, Bravo, and Mal- 
donado,” marred though it be by 
ghastly details which never should 
have been shown, is effective in com- 
position and powerful in feeling. 
Haes’s “Andalusian Landscape ” 
shows us a bright sea bay simmering 
in a hot afternoon sun, with a bold 
rocky foreground, but without the 
airy distance possible even under a 
Southern sky. There is largeness of 
handling in Madrazo’s “‘ Interment of 
St. Cecilia,” and effective colouring 
in Maureta’s “Lady Bestowing 
Alms.” 

Russia is represented by several 
works of average, and two or three of 
more than average merit; such, for 
instance, as Aivazofsky’s ‘ Sheep 
Caught in a Storm,’ Meschersky’s 
“Storm in the Alps,” Strashinsky’s 
** Wallenstein in Bohemia,” and “The 
Virgin and Infant Saviour,” by Theo- 
dore Bruni. Russian art is very 
young ; still younger that of modern 
Greece, which sends among her five 
contributions a poetically tinted pe 
ture of “Greece Assembling her 
Sons.” America has one good land- 
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scape painter in Mr. Cropsey, whose 
“Autumn on the Hudson River” 
seems fitly to show forth the many- 
coloured splendours of American 
woods and water at that fair season 
of the year. Switzerland shows well 
for her size among her larger neigh- 
bours. Loppé sends a magnificent 
view of the great Alpine ridges and 
nearer peaks visible from the top of 
Mont Blanc. Not less truthful, in a 
quieter way, is Humbert’s “ Cattle on 
the Pastures of the Bernese Alps.” 
Frank Buchser has two bright broad- 
ly-painted scenes of Spanish life; the 
one showing a pair of sunburnt An- 
dalusian peasants riding intoGibraltar, 
man and woman on one donkey; the 
other, a “ Doubtful Suitor,” painted 
in the style of our own Philips, play- 
ing the guitar at a pretty Spanish 
girl, who seems not unfavourably in- 
clined towards him. Calame freezes 
and awes us with his grand “ Plateau 
of the Righi,” its gloomy firs and 
cold blue glaciers, and rugged snow- 
topped cliffs. Mennet’s “Storm on 
the Lake of the Four Cantons” shows 
a lofty peak just visible through roll- 
ing clouds, and a white line of break- 
ers edging the darkened surface of 
the storm-beaten lake. In Diday’s 
“Storm in a Forest,” the wild wind 
rages through the crashing and wav- 
ing trees, while a red streak of light- 
ning just reveals the murky back- 
cround. Another “ Forest” is shown 
us by M. Castan, as it might look of 
an afternoon in early winter, with a 
few red leaves still glimmering in the 
pale sunlight. 

Italy has sent a few works which 
promise well for her artistic future. 
Foremost among them is Ussi’s great 
historical painting of “* The Expulsion 
of the Duke of Athens,” which ranks 
with the best works of Gallait, Dela- 
roche,and Cross. Clearin dramatic ex- 
pression, masterly in effects of shade, 
and harmonies of colour, it tells a 
stirring tale of the freedom erewhile 
won for Florence by the patriots who 
stand around their discomfited and 
powerless tyrant. Painted with equal 
yower and solidity is the “ Pietro 
Miceca,” by Gastaldi, of Turin ; a pic- 
ture of a Sardinian patriot about to 
sacrifice himself for his country’s 
good, by blowing up a bastion which 
the enemy were on the point of enter- 
ing at the siege of Turin by the French 
in 1706. Lodi’s “ Italy Consoling 
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Rome and Venice” is patriotic in 
feeling and somewhat noble in effect. 
The Virgin in Mancinelli’s “ Concep- 
tion” has a sweet-looking, holy face. 
The “Olympus” of Appiani shows 
the king of gods seated in classic 
state among his fellow-deities. Ag- 
neni’s “ Shades of the Great Floren- 
tines” brings before us the ghosts of 
Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
other great lights of medisval Flo- 
rence, moving about a moonlit piazza, 
with the dome of her mighty cathe- 
dral rising dreamily inthe background. 
The Marquis of Azeglio has proved 
himself no mean painter by his “ Vic- 
tor Amadeus in Sicily,” a broad deep 
view of bay and headlands, backed by 
the blue peak of the distant Etna, 
while holiday groups of visitors and 
people are spread among the ruins of 
the foreground. Calamaj shows a 


very impressive well-composed ren- 
dering of “The Plague at Florence,” 
with the crescent moon falling on two 
ghastly dead bodies, while the lan- 
tern-light, glowing on the group of 
foreground figures, discloses among 
them a ‘aang in his white robes say- 


ing the last rites over the dead. Gi- 
ani gives us a well-painted likeness of 
Count Cavour; Marchesi two or 
three effective “ Church-interiors ;” 
Massina a Titianesque presentment of 
“Marino Faliero,” in his red velvet 
robes. Canaletto’s “ View of Venice” 
has a clear bright air, enhanced by a 
crowd of gay barges full of holiday 
folk. “A Wood near the Campagna 
di Roma,” by Carlo Marko, is a work 
of much poetic beauty, full of Claude- 
like touches, with its castled crag in 
the distance, and the soft golden sun- 
set streaming over clouds and trees. 
Besides all these, Italy furnishes a 
goodly show of architectural designs, 
etchings, and engravings, many of 
them of commanding merit. 

And now let us retrace our steps 
towards the British half of the picture- 
galleries. In the first room we enter, 
going eastward from the grand stair- 
case, what a wealth of pictorial beauty 
greetsus on every side! If the foreign 
collection is full of varied merit, our 
own falls not a whit behind. Un- 
doubtedly, our range of selection hav- 
ing been so much wider, the chances 
of a goodly show were all in our 
favour; and of those chances the 
most has perhaps been made. Any- 
how it was a happy coincidence that 
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enabled us, by starting from a century 
back, to illustrate in one compact oa 
lection the growth of British art, as 
it were, from its very cradle. From Ho- 
garth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough, 
the history of British painting virtu- 
ally begins. And what a Hercules it 
was in its infant days! What mas- 
ters those three men were in their 
several lines! In the galleries we 
have just quitted, where shall we find 
a match for the racy English strength 
and dramatic humour of Hogarth, for 
the high-bred grace and expressive 
tenderness of Reynolds, or the life- 
like ease and softly blended colouring 
of Gainsborough ¢ And as we go on 
further, we cannot help feeling satis- 
fied, as men and Britons, with the 
homely idyllic clearness of Constable, 
the airy depths of Turner, the rare 
mastery of form and colour in Etty’s 
work, and in the more poetic perform- 
ances of Mulready ; while the names 
of Collins, Leslie, Wilkie, Landseer, 
Maclise, and Stanfield, all well repre- 
sented in this long gallery, suggest to 
our minds an array of merit ‘by no 
means easy to match in any or all of 
the foreign schools. It is curious to 
reflect that all these treasures of 
modern art have so long remained 
unknown to foreigners in general, al- 
though the Briton, for all his insular 
pride, has long been fairly acquainted 
with the best works of modern art 
in some parts, at least, of continental 
Europe. 

Of Hogarth’s paintings there are as 
many here as his fondest admirer 
could wish to see. Each of them de- 
mands long study to find out all the 
truth it contains. In each of them 
every figure and every detail has its 
own meaning. No pictures ever told 
their own story with such dramatic 
clearness, such perfect oneness of 
moral effect wrought out through 
every kind of artistic embellishment, 
as do the series called “The Rake’s 
Progress,” and that other series of 
“Marriage ala Mode.” A rich, deep, 
coarse, somewhat tragic humour per- 
vades his work, suggesting, as it were, 
a new Teniers suddenly smitten with 
a desire to preach in colours. His 
art becomés to him but a means to a 
given end, and he piles up the horror 
of his stories with the relentless de- 
light of a preacher portraying the 
fruits of sin to an audience slow of 
comprehending or very hard to touch. 
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Yet the pictures themselves are 
thoroughly artistic—clear in grouping, 
varied In expression, masterly in form 
and keeping ; and in those which 
have escaped the hurts of fire and 
bad varnish, we may still see how 
truthfully Hogarth painted the scenes 
he designed -with so much power. 
The “ Marriage X la Mode” and the 
“ March to Finchley” show colouring 
as pure and full as may anywhere be 
found in the foreign schools, and in 
many even of the pictures in our own 
collection. Nor did he who painted 
character so well in scenes of every- 
day life and action fail to acquit him- 
self with equal force in portraits of 
individual men and women. His por- 
traits of himself, of Mrs. Hogarth, of 
Lavinia Fenton, are stamped with 
the clear, hard raciness of his own 
nature, and the rich green gown in 
which the bright-eyed Lavinia once 
dressed up as the “ Polly Peacham ” 
of Gay’s opera, further attests his eye 
for etfects of colour. Graceful his 


pictures never are, but here, and still 
more in his “Captain Coram,” we 
may discern the native nobleness of 
a strong, healthy, truth-loving soul, 


caring only to express what was Visi- 
ble to itself and nothing more. 

From Hogarth’s rough vigour and 
broad satiric humour it is a marked 
change to the softer graces of Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough. Itis a pity 
that, with only two exceptions, those 
of the “Cymon and Iphigenia” and 
the “ Heads of Angels,” we see here 
nothing of the former but his por- 
traits. Yet what a treasure are these, 
even in the faded state to which some 
of them have been brought already 
by the lapse of time and the painter's 
own faultsof handling! Those “Heads 
of Angels,” how holy and sweet they 
are! What a simple, childish grace 
dwells in the portrait of little Miss 
Fisher, looking out of her mob-cap ! 
“The Age of Innocence ” and the 
“Infant Samuel” show how thorough- 
ly he felt the beauty and the inno- 
cence of early childhood. The witch- 
ing “‘ Puck” is not here, but we are 
pleasantly reminded of him by the 
“ Shepherd Boy,” a brown, wild, arch- 
looking youth with a crook in his 
hand, and the long hair waving 
shaggy over his large eyes. “The 
School Boy” is a first-rate sample of 
his power as acolourist. Of the men 
and women whom Reynolds excelled 
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in painting there are some noble por- 
traits here, which none who see can 
readily forget. Matchless for its air 
of splendid grace and carelessly per- 
fect ease of posture is the full length 
of “ Viscount Althorp,” the very ideal 
of a high-born youth in the p‘etur- 
esque costume of his day, his fair face 
hung round with curls, and drooping 
gracefully forward as of one lost in 
me thought. Neither Sir Joshua 
iimself, nor, perhaps, any other painter 
before or since, ever prbduced a pic- 
ture so rife with happy: harmonies of 
form and colour, so thoroughly ex- 
pressive of the highest breeding and 
the manliest beauty whether of mind 
or body. Noble also and worthy to 
rank beside the former is Sir Joshua’s 
“Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’ 
which enables us to understand how 
Lady Macbeth might have awed and 
delighted the play-going world in the 
palmy days of an actress far superior 
to any of her successors in the same 
line. Less grand, but very lovely, is 
the portrait of “Lady Galway and 
her Son,” the former showing her 
sweet little mouth and soft eyes 
through all the defacements which 
have left the picture a mere ghost of 
its older self. The dark-eyed “ Lady 
Elizabeth Foster” looks none the less 
beautiful for smiling on us out of a 
far from beautiful dress. In “ Lord 
Hastings” and “ Lady C. Spencer,” 
Sir Joshua has not shrunk from paint- 
ing the one figure in a red coat, the 
other in a red riding-jacket, with a 
buff waistcoat. In the “ Duchess of 
Devonshire and her Daughter” we 
have another of those tender groups 
which Reynolds loved to draw. Anon 
we are gazing at a full length of the 
mother alone, the wilful, witching 
Duchess, who won the hearts and the 
votes of the Westminster electors for 
her favourite Fox. But for that other 
full length of the same beauty, which 
hangs so near it, we should have 
thought this the perfection of high- 
bred womanly grace. Here, however, 
we hold that Reynolds is surpassed 
by his great rival Gainsborough, 
whose “ Duchess” will bear compari- 
son with any portrait of lovely wo- 
man that was ever drawn. From the 
easy undulations of her fairy-like 
form to the exquisite turn of her de- 
licate little nose, and her winsomely 
tender mouth, there is nothing which 
one could wish altered or away, even 
21 
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though her head is topped with such 
a pile of foreign matter, after the 
fashion of her own setting, as only her 
invincible loveliness could have help- 
ed the painter's matchless art to 
show off so well. The red curtain 
at her back supplies an effective foil 
to the vision in the foreground. In 
truth of feature, fulness of expression, 
and general grace of outline, Gains- 
borough’s picture certainly takes the 
lead. Another very noble figure is 
that of “Lady Ligonier,” standing 
sideways in a graceful pose, with the 
red curtain behind her half undrawn 
to let in the soft gold-tinted landscape 
eos out beyond. Here, too, 
the painter’s skill draws much of real 
beauty out of the most trying cos- 
tume. “Lady Dunstanville,” seated 
with one fair arm bent upwards from 
the table to her chin, and the pair of 
Linley sisters, “ Mrs. Sheridan and 
Mrs. Tickell,” are full of tender and 
graceful touches ; but the latter group 
is not the best sample which Dulwich 
might have sent of Gainsborough, 
being marked by a stiffness quite op- 
posed to his usual manner. “ Nancy 
Parsons,” a fair soft face surrounded 


by a softly-harmonious setting, may 
be compared with the — smil- 


ing countenance of Sir Joshua’s “ Nel- 
ly O’Brien,” both of them ladies of 
very easy virtue, but of a winsome as- 
pect, which, in their day, covered any 
amount of sins. Gainsborough has 
drawn no men comparable in manly 
strength and stately bearing to Sir 
Joshua’s portraits of Lord Rocking- 
ham, Lord Bridport, or the young 
Lord Althorp; but in the former’s 
group of “ Mr. and Mrs. Hallett,” we 
have such a gentleman as even Rey- 
nolds might have been proud to own, 
and as Addison might have made the 
theme of one more delightful essay. 
In this picture, in that of Mrs. Elliot, 
and in the far more famous “ Blue 
Boy,” Gainsborough’s colouring still 
looks almost as fresh and clear as 
whenit was first laid on. Asacolourist, 
indeed, tothe present age, he certainly 
stands above his great contemporary, 
whose bright but fleeting hues have 
faded away, until, in many cases, only 
his masterful handling of light and 
shade remains clear. “The Blue 
Boy” alone belies the notion that rich 
colouring in England dates no further 
back than the first days of Millais and 
his school. As a piece of skilful 
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yainting, this is the gem of the whole 
{exhibition ; though, in other points, 
it never can rank as high as the 
painter’s own “ Duchess,” or Rey- 
nolds’ “ Lord Althorp.” He has here 
shown what we, for our part, never 
doubted, that a mass of blue in a pic- 
ture could be made to look as well as 
a mass of red or yellow. There can 
be no fixed laws about such things. 
One man loves a cool landscape, an- 
other a warm one, and both are equal- 
ly right. The old Italian masters 
were never averse to blue drapery. 
Why should coolness be disallowed in 
a picture any more tlian in real life? 
We have moonlight as well as sun- 
light. A large mass of pure red is, to 
our eyes, far more displeasing than a 
large mass of pure blue, because na- 
ture herself shows forth the one far 
more plentifully than the other. The 
Holman Hunt school would have 
made a mess of the matter by giving 
us the blue alone unshaded and unre- 
lieved. But Gainsborough, being a 
master of his art, broke up the boy’s 
blue jerkin and breeches with mellow 
lightsand soft shadows; threw warmth 
and colour into his face, and let some 
streaks of sunset in through the back- 
ground trees. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. 

If he could paint nobly, he could 
also revel in scenes of homely English 
life. The rural backgrounds of his 
portraits seem to hint at his relish 
for the themes handled in his sweet, 
simply graceful “ Girl with a Pitch- 
er,” caressing her little dog with one 
arm, and in those exquisite rustic 
idylls, “The Landscape with Cattle,” 
and the “Cottage Door.” The last 
two are as thoroughly poetic as the 
best of Turner’s work, and in depth 
of airy brightness, soft gradations of 
light and shade, rich warmth of co- 
lour, and general truth to nature, 
rank with the very best landscapes of 
any age. Which of these two, Gains- 
borough or Reynolds, was, on the 
whole, the greater genius, we will not 
pretend to say; but if we allow that 
Gainsborough’s art had a somewhat 
narrower range, yet within that range 
we believe him on the whole to be 
well-nigh unapproachable. 

Another early master of landscape 
painting, is Gainsborough’s contem- 
porary, Wilson, whose Claude-like 

weadth and brilliancy of style is well 
shown in such pictures as “The Story 
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of Niobe at Rome,” and the “ Ruins 
of the Villa Meczenas at Tivoli.” For 
effective massing of light and shade, 
for splendid sunlight playing on 
breadths of water, or rounding off a 
space of woody foreground, for pictur- 
esque feeling and clear air, these pic- 
tures, and several more by the same 
hand, teach us to regret the want of 
taste which left Wilson to starve, 
while far inferior men were living in 
clover. Resembling him in style, but 
far below him in merit, comes Wright, 
the painter of “ Ulleswater,” of whose 
other pictures the “ Forge” alone is 
worth noticing for its good treatment 
of firelight. To the same age belong- 
ed Irish Barry, whose “Adam and 
Eve” proves not less his power to 
paint well, than his ambition to body 
forth noble themes. Of Opie’s vigor- 
ous manner the “ Death of Rizzio” 
furnishes an excellent sample. If 
here, as also in his “ Portrait of Him- 
self,” the colouring is heavy and 
monotonous, there is, at any rate, no 
want of dramatic meaning, and the 
figures are grouped with great. skill. 
West’s “ Death of General Wolfe” is 
only markworthy for its truth to the 
costume of the day. Asa landscape- 
painter of this period, Crowe attracts 
our notice with several homely scenes 
painted honestly and with much po- 
etic power. His “Cluinp of Trees” and 
“The Great Oak” are eifective studies 
of wood and leaf, while “‘ Mousehold 
Heath” shows great power of ex- 
pressing the simple beauty that lies in 
a broad expanse of barren heath. 

Of Stothard’s graceful fancy and 
weak drawing, the best sample here 
shown is the “Diana reposing,” far 
inferior to Reynolds’ study of the 
naked form in “ Cymonand Iphigenia,” 
but not without a certain easy grace 
of attitude and propriety of colour. 
Weak, too, in some points, yet worthy 
withal of the space here given him, is 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose undue 
success in lifeseems now to be avenged 
by as undue a neglect. That want of 
truthand manlinessled him to degrade 
his noble art into the means of grati- 
fying his own greed and tickling the 
vanity of his customers, we may 
hoo allow; but some of his pic- 
tures, however weak beside those of 
Reynolds or Gainsbgrough, have at 
least the merit of g better than 
their successors. His “Pius VII.” 
and “Lord Eldon” are drawn with 
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seeming truth and undoubted refine- 
ment. “Sir William Curtis” does in 
some measure recall the pleasure-lov- 
ing alderman, of whom so many tales 
are told. “Mrs. Siddons” shows the 
artist rising with his theme; and his 
pictures of children, in the “ Portraits 
of Lady Grey and her Child,” in the 
“Countess of Shaftesbury,” and in 
“The Two Daughters of C. B. Cal- 
mady,” have a tender picturesque 
grace, which pleads hard for their 
author with critics of the toughest 
fibre. Still we must own to a secret 
pleasure in turning from these to such 
a picture as that which Raeburn drew 
of himself, or that other of his son on 
a gray pony. The Scotch painter’s 
work issolid, truthful, bold, unaffected ; 
and the boy on the pony catches the 
eye at once, and will not let it go, in 
spite of a certain heaviness in the 
shadows, and want of warmth in the 
lights. If Raeburn is better than 
Lawrence, Lawrence in his turn is 
greatly better than most of the por- 
trait-daubers into whose hands the 
art of Gainsborough and Reynolds has 
now fallen. Looking at the portraits of 
to-day, with hardly an exception, who 


would believe that not a century ago 
Britain owned two of the greatest por- 
trait painters the werld has ever seen ? 

Hofland has a picturesque, softly- 
shaded view of “ Richmond Hill,” 
which looks like a pale reflection of 


Turner. Of Nasmyth, “the English 
Hcbbima,” there are two good samples 
in “Ringwood” and “A Pond with 
3urdocks,” painted in a clean, cool, 
cramped style, with foregrounds care- 
fully finished. On the other hand, 
Glover’s view of “Durham” is large 
and massy, showing a bold dark fore- 
ground to the cathedral city, with the 
slopes beyond it fading into blue haze. 
Bonington’s French and Venetian 
landscapes show great mastery of 
colour and delicacy of touch, and his 
victure of “A Turk,” chibouque in 
ak is full of the promise which an 
early deathcutshort. Calcott’s “Sea- 
piece,” with fleecy clouds overhanging 
the Southampton Water, and his 
“Shipping on the Thames,” are skil- 
fully composed and pleasing in general 
effect. Uwins’s figure-pieces are full 
of character, and his “ Peasants com- 
ing into Naples” have a specially 
graceful lifelike air. Collins ranges 
over wider if homelier ground in such 
worksas the “ Morning afteraStorm,” 
21 
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“The Skittle-Players,’ and “ As 
Happy asa King.” The transparent 
frostiness of the first picture, the move- 
ment of the figures in the second, and 
the perfect happiness of the boy on 
the gate in the third, are all rendered 
with life-like truth and exquisite feel- 
ing. Forsolid painting and good out- 
line to his figures, Collins is not sur- 
net by Hook or O'Neil. Pausing 

»y the way before Vincent’s “Green- 
wich Hospital,” which might have 
been painted by Turner himself, and 
inay easily be mistaken for Turner's, 
let us pay due homage to the two 
great lights of this century, Turner 
and Constable. In his own way, each 
of*these has never on the whole been 
surpassed. The one is all warmth 
and hazy light and soft blending of 
hues and outlines. The other revels 
in cool, clear lights and breadths of 
cloudy gloom, in well-marked outlines 
and sharp contrasts of cool colour. 
The truth-like clearness of Constable 
carries another but hardly a weaker 
charm than the poetic vagueness of 
Turner. Each gives nature in a dif- 
ferent aspect, and each is true to what 
he sees. In Constable’s paintings we 
look first to the foreground —the 
“Lock,” for instance, with the man 
ready to turn the sluice, and the boat 
waiting to pass through; and when 
all there has been closely examined, 
our eye travels at last from the living 

vater, and the dripping woodwork, 
and the manly figures, to the green 
fields beyond, and far away the mill 
and the church spire tapering towards 
a canopy of gray clouds. Turner, on 
the other hand, seems at once to woo 
us away from the dark dim foreground 
of rock, and ruin, and wood, to ever 
new waves of sunny landscape and 
new reaches of transparent water, 
melting gloriously into an airy dis- 
tance, almost beyond the reach of 
ordinary eyes. The luminous depths 
of air in his great picture of “Italy,” 
were never surpassed even by Turner 
himself. His“ Pope’s Villa at Twick- 
enham,” though faded, retains much 
of the same charm, the same mellow 
effects of light, and gloom, and clear 
water. His “Guard-shipat the Nore” 
is marked by the fine gloom resting 
over sea and sky, and relieved by the 
play of light on theboat’ssail. “Dun- 
stanborough Castle” is a noble wood- 
land poem, and “The Mill and Lock” 
shows a landscape bathed in the orange 
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ofasunset streaked with tender clouds. 
Of his “Schaffhausen” and the “Se- 
venth Plague of Egypt,” we are fain 
to own that we can make out little or 
nothing to admire, unless obscurity 
and muddled water be accounted 
waiseworthy. Indeed, the best of 
Turner’s oil-paintings, saving “Italy” 
alone, must still be looked for else- 
where. His mastery of colour is best 
seen in the water-colour gallery, where 
his drawings, in number and brilliance, 
eclipse those of every other artist. 
Yet, even there, he looks worst in the 
many-hued splendour of his “ Heidel- 
berg,” and far the best in his “ Prayer 
of Chryses,” with its solemn brown 
tones, the lonely figure bent forward 
on the barren shore, and the line of 
surf breaking whitely further off. 

By the side of Constable’s “ Lock” 
should be set his “ Hay-Wain,” a 
simply truthful presentment of a coun- 
try cottave, towards which, over the 
shallow water, comes a waggon laden 
with hay out of the woody lanes be- 
yond ; the whole sutfused with broken 

ight from a dappled English sky. 
*- Hampstead Heath” charms you with 
its feeling of fresh air and clear dis- 
tances. “Salisbury Cathedral” un- 
folds fair breadths of town and mea- 
dow, and the “Dell in Helmingham 
Park” is painted with an artist’s feel- 
ing for masses of foliage. 

In England high art has found few 
patrons, and fewer painters of genius 
eyjual to their themes. One of these 
few was Hilton, whose “Crucifixion,” 
in three compartments, is noble in 
feeling, powerful in colour, and equal 
to any thing on these walls for ar- 
rangement of light and shade. “The 
Angel appearing to Saint Peter” is 
only second to the other. There is a 
strange, unearthly grandeur about 
Martin's picture of “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast ;” nor should his “Joshua” be 
overlooked by those who can take 
rage in different walks of art. 
tty also, in his larger paintings, es- 
youl? in the triad of “ Judith and 

folofernes,’ shows abundance of 
dramatic vigour, a fair mastery of 
form, and a genius for colour, which 
in works of the same scale has never 
been outdone. In his smaller pieces, 
such as “ Hylas carried away by the 
Nymphs,” the e merits, combined 
with much graceof form, are marred by 
the great fault discernible inthe larger, 
an utter want of refinement in the 
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faces, so that his nymphs look like 
vulgar dairy-maids. In Mulready’s 
“Bathers,’ a charming group of 
bright-skinned English girls, dis- 
porting by the green banks of a clear 
sunlit stream, we have all Etty’s 
brilliant colouring, enhanced by 
greater delicacy of form and refine- 
ment of expression. His “ Mother 
and Child” is sweet and rosy, and 
touchingly simple. “Train up a 
Child” shows clever contrast between 
the fair-haired urchin and the brown 
Indian beggars to whom she is giving 
alms. In “The Whistonian Contro- 
versy” the two disputants are excel- 
lently distinguished, and “ Burchell 
and Sophia in the Hayfield” would 
be almost better if it were less in- 
tensely bright. 

The latter picture suggests Wilkie, 
of whose manner, both early and late, 
we have some pleasant samples in 
“The Penny Wedding,” “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,’ “The Maid of Sara- 
gossa,”’ and “The Guerilla taking 
leave of his Confessor.” The two 


former show him as a slighter kind 
of Scotch Hogarth, more refined in 
manner, and dealing with the purely 


comic side of life on a lower level 
than Hogarth usually chose. He is 
no colourist ; but his style of painting 
is clear, truthful, expressive both of 
character and movement, while a 
hearty feeling for the fun and humour 
of the moment pervades all his pic- 
tures of homely life. But as paint- 
ings, commend us to his later works, 
his scenes of Spanish romance, painted 
with a largeness of manner and a 
range of dramatic expression hardly 
to have been expected after his earlier 
essays. His “Confessional” shows 
him at his best in the faces of the 
younger monk who is confessing, and 
of the older, who listens, with grief 
and surprise, to the other's tale. The 
painting of the whole, if monotonous, 
is mellow and effective in its light 
and shade. A better colourist, of a 
more subtle humour and a broader 
grasp of character, is Leslie, whose 
“Don Quixote in the Sierra Morena” 
and “Sancho Panza in the apartment 
of the Duchess,” are inimitable in 
their own way. Little less praise 
may be given to “The Dinner at 
Page’s house ;” and “The Queen re- 
ceiving the Sacrament on her Coro- 
nation” makes a pretty picture of a 
trying subject. There is an evenness 
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of power in all Leslie’s work which 
lends it a charm not often won by 
works of far greater pretension. 

With a glance at Hurlstone’s pic- 
turesque treatment of Italian peasant- 
boys, and with a word of praise for 
Stone’s graceful if somewhat mawkish 
figure-pieces, and for a very pleasing 
“ Portrait of a Lady,’ by Gilbert 
Graham, let us pay special homage 
to the masterly drawing, clear out- 
line, expressive action, and manly 
sentiment of Maclise. His “Caxton 
showing a Proof-sheet to Edward 
IV.,” is, berhaps, the best historical 
picture in the whole of the English 
school, if not in the whole building. 
Every face is full of character, Mi 
the boys looking over Caxton’s 
shoulder are drawn with infinite 
truth and humour. In the “Banquet 
Scene from Macbeth” the horror of 
the vision is well made out in the 
faces of Macbeth and some of his 
frightened companions ; the play of 
light and shade is very effective, and 
Lady Macbeth is vigorous in attitude, 
if rather large of limb. The colour- 
ing of his “ Mokanna” could not 
easily be bettered. Another firstrate 
painter of historical scenes was Cross, 
whose “ Cceur de Lion forgiving Ber- 
trand de Gourdon” shows great noble- 
ness of feeling, enhanced by manly 
truth and freedom of execution. The 
face and figure of Bertrand, as they 
are striking the fetters off his legs, 
are drawn with especial power, and 
his startled, heated look at so unex- 
pected a release, shows the more ef- 
fectively against the pale, wan fea- 
tures of the dying king. In the rear 
of these, we may place such works as 
“The Burial of Harold,” by Pickers- 
gill, and J. Drummond’s “Cromwell 
in Edinburgh.” Of Ward, not the 
least able of living masters in the 
same line, we have no better sample 
than his “Charlotte Corday going to 
Execution,” a piece of dark, heavy 
colouring and bad arrangement, by 
no means worthy of such a painter. 
Very much better in feeling and 
treatment is Cope’s “ Death of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,” with the light of 
dawn just streaming along the wall 
above the poor dead prisoner’s head. 
Beautiful, too, in sentiment, form, and 
colour, and less tricky in painting, is 
the same artist’s “ Lear and Cordelia,” 
while “Othello relating his Adven- 
tures” shows us a lovelier Desde- 
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mona than ever was seen on the stage. 
Elmore has two noble paintings of 
Marie Antoinette, the one as she 
might have looked when a prisoner 
“in the Temple,” the other as she 
faced a mob of howling furies on the 
illfamed “20th of June, 1792.” 

Here, too, is Paton’s touching pic- 
ture, “ Home—the Return from the 
Crimea;”’ and near it hangs Evz’s 
well-painted scene from “ Henry Es- 
mond,” remarkable for the heroine’s 
cp He sone face and the excel- 
ent colouring of the hero’s red coat. 
Remarkable also, but not for their 
beauty, are Holman Hunt’s “ Valen- 
tape rescuing Sylvia” and “The Light 
of the World.” The former is out- 
rageously crude in colouring and 
wooden in drawing, and the latter is 
the very worst presentment of a lofty 
subject that we ever saw. It is a 
beacon to avoid, and as such we no- 
tice it in an humble protest against 
the folly which has set up so absurd 
an idol in the place of Art’s true deity. 
A more childish mummery of a holy 
theme could not well be imagined 
than this paltry jumble of symbols, 
stage illusions, and window-glass 
effects. If this be the art we are 
coming to, Heaven helpus! But the 
light from the lantern is so well done, 
and the eyes seem to move out of the 
om" If that is all we go to see, 
Mr. Hunt may be deemed successful, 
though the eyes to us look like glass 
beads. But what is the use of all 
this tinsel trumpery about the person 
of the incarnate Saviour! It is the 
divine Man we wish to see; and in- 
stead of it we have the mean coun- 
tenance of a Judas surrounded with 
the vilest fripperies of Prerapliaelite 
Puseyism. There is not a more 
worthless picture in the whole build 
ing, and the painter of it had better 
leave other hands to attempt a sub 
ject infinitely beyond his own powers. 

Mr. Millais, on the other hand, 
has far more power than judgment 
in using it, as his “ Autumn Leaves” 
and “ Vale of Rest” do show. There 
is great poetry and strength of hand 
ling in both of these, but only paltri 
ness in the “Return of the Dove,” 
and uncouthness in “ The Apple-blos- 
soms.” Powerfully thought and 
well painted are Herbert’s two pic- 
tures of the “ Magdalen,” and his 
“ Outcast of the People” is solemn in 
tone. Excellent, too, in all respects, 
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is “The Volunteer” of H. O'Neil, 


whether for grouping, colour, or life- 
like character and movement. “ East- 
ward Ho!” is also here, with its one 
fault, the mass of black ship’s bow 
on the right. Phillip, too, is in 
force with his “ Contrabandista” and 
“The Prayer of Faith.” Hook reigns 
here, the poet of Cornish scenery and 
life by the sea, in his * Brook,” “Stand 
Clear,” and “ Whose Bread is on the 
Waters.” Such clear green waves 
and such manly fishermen were never 
seen before. Frost’s “Una” is a 
marvel of graceful form and posture ; 
nor is Dyce unworthily represented by 
his “ Meeting of Jacob and Rachael.” 

Here, too, are the finest things 
which Landseer ever painted — his 
“ Night” and his “ Morning,” each a 
masterpiece of painted poetry. How 
well the fighting stags in the fore- 
ground of the one stand out in the 
solemn misty moonlight peering over 
the distant hills! How drearily in 


the other lie the death-stricken com- 
batants by the misty waterside, the 
birds of prey flocking to the expected 
feast, while the promise of coming 


daylight shows itself on the rosy hill- 

yveaks beyond the now quiet lake! 
These two pictures Landseer never 
equalled for poetic power and broad 
truth of handling. Ansdell’s “ Lost 
Shepherd” is a long way off from 
these, and even Stanfield is less 
poetic, though he, too, can impress 
us strongly with such scenes as “The 
Abandoned” and “ On the Maas near 
Dort.” Cooke shows great spirit in 
his “ Goodwin Light-ship.” The 
elder Linnell’s glowing style is well 
shown in his “ Sheepfold—Evening,” 
and his sons take closely after him 
in “Collecting the Flocks” and “Atop 
of the Hill.” Lee, Creswick, M‘Cal 
lui, 5. Cooper, have all something 
good to show. In the Water-colour 
rooms, next to the pictures by Turner, 
we may note the stormy landscapes 
of David Cox and the rich brown 
depths of distance in Copley Field- 
ing’s quiet autumnal views. Of later 
artists there are scores of good speci- 
mens. The architectural gallery is well 
filled with fine samples of Scott, Street, 
Kendall, and Sir C. Barry, and the 
glories of Lincoln Minster are well 
shown forth in a carefully-wrought 
model of cork. On the whole, Eng- 
land may well be proud of her paint- 
ers, and even of her architects. 
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A Romance of Two Syrens. 


MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER.—A ROMANCE OF TWO SYRENS. 


PART IX, 


Das waffer raufdt, das wafer felroll 
MNechts ihm den nachten Fug 

Sein herg wuds ihm fo fohnfudtevell 
Wie bei der liebsben Grup. 

Sie fpracht zu ihm, fie fang yu ihm 
Da war's um ihn gefdeln. 


. 


I. 
AWAKENED ! 


Mr. MitprincTon had had his splen- 
did apotheosis. He had been ns 
across the firmament in a car triumph- 
ant, upheld by angels and houris—a 
Mildrington Aurora. But, unhappily, 
it had now proved to be but a painted 
transparency after all, with blues, 
and reds, and yellows coarsely daubed 
on, and a few candles stuck behind. 
And here had the strings and wires 
of the grand practical car snapped 
suddenly, as it was moving across the 
stage, and the hero in his tinsel crown 
came tumbling ingloriously to earth. 

It was a terrible break down, that 
esclandre at the finish of Mr. Mil- 
drington’s coronation. There was 
never so unfortunate a crash ; so cruel 
a stroke, orone so unlooked for. Itwas 
horrible to look back to, as he found 
himself looking back to it, when day 
was breaking, in a curious mixture, 
too, of stupid wonder, insensibility, 
and apprehension. He did not know 
the full measure of the stroke. Its 
extent, broad or narrow, not yet de- 
termined, left him in a dismal uncer- 
tainty. He could not so much as 
guess who were possessors of his se- 
cret. The company were gone --fled 

scattered like a flock of sheep. 
Such catastrophes bring with them 
utter rout, and the world huddles 
away incontinently, seeking its car- 
riages. However, the wretched bit 
of tinsel paper was there before him, 
twisted up tightly ; and Mrs. Mil 
drington, stricken and stupified with 
apoplexy, paralysis—the thunderbolts 
of old age—lay below stairs, with a 
cohort of leeches busy at their own 
function on her head--her flesh being 


Gothe—Der Fifder. 


made raw and fiery by mustards, raw 

yepper, and other inflaming stimu- 
oo The local practitioner—not 
altogether unskilful, and who had ac- 
tually been called from the dance in 
his pumps and white neckcloth—had 
found the case all but desperate, and 
had quoted the medicinal aphorism 
about desperate remedies. He did 
good service, did the provincial. prac- 
titioner, with his awful salamandrine 
treatment, and did actually waken up 
the stricken lady into something like 
life. So used miserable chimney- 
sweeping imps, wedged into a flue, 
to be desperately quickened into ex- 
ertion by a fire lighted below. 

What did the country fashionables, 
hurrying away to their coaches, think 
of the business. It was mysterious— 
dramatic—something after the fashion 
of a wind-up to a Porte St. Martin 
piece; yet altogether incomprehen- 
sible. There was bad news, that was 
clear—bad news was established with 
a delightful certainty. She was 
ruined irretrievably—all her fortune 
had been embarked in a modern 
South-sea bubble, and had been 
swamped. Her house had been 
burnt-—-her banker was broken—a 
prior husband had turned up beyond 
the seas. These were surmises for 
the accredited gossips. But for those 
who held no such regular tittle-tattle 
commission, there was certainly some 
ground of reasonable wonder. It was 
a mysterious and unexplained trans- 
action. The paper, the telegram, 
and the results, were all curious and 
dramatic elements. But who was 
wiser ? thought Mildrington, racked 
by a thousand suspicions. How much 
did that Indian Irregular know ? 
How much Vhurstone Boleyn! How 
much Miss Boleyn /—ah! 
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These last considerations ought 
scarcely to affect him much. For as 
soon as the inflaming stimulants had 
done their work on Mrs. Mildrington, 
what was to follow—what manner of 
crash, or general chaos—no man 
could divine. Alas! he could divine 
it only too readily. His whole future 
fortunes were resting on a thread. 
At home, too, what pleasant prospect 
was there in store for him! And, 
therefore, it did not very much con- 
cern him whether Miss Boleyn knew 
of the transaction or no; and yet, 
someway he had rather that she did 
not. He had much rather that she 
did not. For the mere decencies of 
tlf® situation, he should wish, of 
course, to retire with respectability. 
What would she think after the scene 
of last night—that greenhouse scene, 
as, for the sake of distinction, it must 
be called. In what an odious, vil- 
lanous light he would stand out. 
And yet now, at this moment, rise up 
the purple clouds—the memory of 
that last night’s apotheosis; and he 
thinks of it with a curious sort of 
pleasure undefined. 

He has just seen provincial San- 
grado, who tells him joyfully that 
the mustards, blisters, and other 
savage treatment have done their 
work, and that danger is staved off 
for the present. Would he not by- 
and-by go in and see his excellent 
mother. It will be comforting—so 
comforting. Mr. Mildrington thinks 
it would be highly injudicious, and 
repulses provincial physician very 
coldly. Mr. Mildrington is in fact 
going to town on special business, but 
will be back shortly. Of course, all 
accounts will be forwarded, &c. He 
is in a manner stealing off without 
troubling any one. Luggage !—never 
mind luggage—there is no time to 
pack. And so, with an iron in his 
soul—a barbed, many-pronged iron 
turning slowly, our demi-god skulks 
along the passages, where housemaids, 
and drudges subordinate to them are 
afoot in housemaids and drudges’ ap- 
propriate dishabille ; across the green- 
room, too, where there is a perfect 
wreck of tossed pink and blue mus- 
lins, spangles, gorgeous pasteboards, 
sham swords, sham crowns, and the 
gorgeous, make-believe treasury of 
the theatrical kingdom. All which 
were flung about in an utter chaos, 
and that most contemptuous disorder 
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which is so degradingly significant of 
a special weakness in our poor nature. 
For mankind in no instance shows 
itself so indifferent to such things as 
it has worked all possible good out 
of, as in this article of theatrical gear. 
Talk of ladders flung away as soon 
as the ladder’s function is exhausted 
(and yet a ladder for which there is 
no purpose, or which has worked its 
purpose, is a sadly inconvenient in- 
strument for carrying about) ; or of 
withered flowers tossed aside con- 
temptuously. There is nothing ap- 
proaches the unblushing ingratitude 
of amateur acting human nature in 
reference to its theatrical gew-gaws, 
when these are no longer profitable. 


II. 


MELNOTTE GUES HOME, 


So Mr. Mildrington passed by the 
wreck of finery. He saw, too, through 
the half-opened door, a glimpse 
of the grand Thespian temple, 
which Churstone Boleyn, M.P., had 
set up in his grounds ; which, too, 
having filled its function, had the 
faded, used air of the rest, and looked 
very much as the burst paper tubes 
and wheels of an exploded system 
of fireworks. He thought ruefully 
of the glare and glitter of the last 
night—the whirl and delirious tu- 
mult—and was hurrying on to the 
door, when a figure swept across the 
hall, at the other end—looked down 
towards where he was standing— 
stopped a moment—and then came 
towards him. Full of confusion, he 
was for making a wild plunge at the 
open door. At the moment he would 
have gladly had a prison-gate close 
harshly between her and him. But 
she drew near him very swiftly. 

“Going away?” said Miss Bo- 
leyn ; “ going away. This is very 
sudden.” 

Joy filled Mr. Mildrington’s heart. 
He was saved ; she had not heard then; 
she, at least, knew nothing. He be- 
came bold, and said, inexpressibly 
relieved — 

“T must go—I cannot say how 
sorry lam. I have spent such a de- 
lightful time—one I shall look back 
to with delight all the days of my 
life.” 

seing thus at the finish, and the 
curtain being about to fall, it is par- 
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donable in Mr. Mildrington to retire 
acefully, and speak some touching 
arewell words. 

Miss Boleyn listened to him with 
a curious expression of expectancy, 
and allowed him to finish—waiting 
for more; then said “‘good-bye,” with 
all her old stateliness, and went her 
way. He entered the carriage which 
was waiting, and was whirled away. 
A good portion of the load which 
was on his heart, he left down upon 
the steps behind him. The terror 
of dreaded exposure was happily 
averted. Yet, as the old mansion of 
Churstone Boleyn was swept away out 
of his view, and as he looked back 
out of the window to catch a last 
look, and saw it standing in the cold 
morning light, at that early hour, 
charged, as it seemed to him, with 
light and joys, and a hundred interior 
beauties, an inexpressible blank and 
sense of desolation came upon his 
heart, and he seemed to be entering 
again into the rough quarries of life. 
Some such feeling he had experienced 
of those schoolboy Black alien 
now very remote, but which now 
seemed reproduced with wonderful 
vividness. How much did he think 
of the poor stricken lady who lay 
high up there in Churstone Boleyn’s 
mansion, behind one of those drawn- 
down blinds, after being scorched 
back, as it were, into life? Any agi- 
tation, or renewal of agitation, in so 
critical a business, was too danger- 
ous—doctors had said so. There. A 
turn in that beautiful sweeping 
avenue, and the mansion was shut 
out. Mr. Mildrington’s apotheosis 
was over. 

What was waiting him in the mo- 
dest mansion in Magenta-road? At 
an ordinary season it would be an 
awakening in the cottage of Claude 
Melnotte—a return to rude beams 
and whitewash, after the gold and 
tapestries of the palace. But when 
his cab set down our Melnotte 
Mildrington at his own hovel, he 
knew that he had left sickness and 
all the chaotic elements of trouble 
behind him, but that a wide and 
awakening sea of Heaven knows 
what extent was waiting for him 
within. 

Hush! no noise. 


Velvet-footed up 
the stairs—darkened windows, and 
what not ; with a general flavour of 
alkaline chemicals. 
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‘So glad you ’ave come, sir,” whis- 
pers handmaid, as she trips on before; 
**O, sir, she ’ave been so ill! and we 
’ave been in such a way.” 

And to them moving up stairs 
softly, comes out suddenly a tall 
figure—a lady, plainly of foreign 
aspect, with a strongly-marked mous- 
tache, and whom Mr. Mildrington 
recollected, with a sudden chill, hav- 
ing seen before. Over this lady’s 
shoulder looked another face, and the 
two waited with aspect of something 
like hostility, for the approach of the 
master of the house. 

Masterof the house, indeed! Alas! 
from this out does it seem that all 
things shall run ruefully, even despair- 
ingly, with our hero. The greeting of the 
foreign ladies is austere and imperious 
—at all events, curt and blunt. They 
take and lead away that solitary man 
between them upstairs, and bring 
him into the sick room. What! that 
thin, shrunken, pallid little creature, 
so sharp of feature, so leaden in colour, 
so sharp of eye, so wasted—the round, 
fresh-toned, brilliant little Mrs. Mil- 
drington ! Sickness—even a short 
span—works wonderful changes. Yet 
for such a change as this—such an 
absolute transmutation, almost sub- 
stitution, he was not prepared. He 
was shocked, indeed. It is thus seen, 
notwithstanding all these severe tests 
and trials, for which reasonable allow- 
ance should be made, that our hero is 
not altogether so bad as he may have 
been written down. He has still the 
right feelings, and is seriously con- 
founded at this poor wreck which has 
been worked before him. “Poor 
child!” says he to himself compas- 
sionately, and the poor child, with a 
pale feeble flash in her eyes, knows 
him again, and tries to lift herself, 
helplessly enough, and stretches those 
poor shrunk armsof hers towards him. 
Mr. Mildrington, really touched by 
this piteous spectacle, takes her with 
his strong arms, and consoles and 
fondles her, with all those arts and 
persuasions of which he was such a 
master. ‘ The two foreign women look 
on grimly from a distance while these 
offices go forward. 

“What has kept you away?” saysa 
little weak voice, scarce above a whis- 
per. “I thought you had left me for 
ever! But I shall not say a word, 
now that you are come back.” 

Through the great heart of Mr. Mil- 
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drington, by assiduous training, long 
grown superior to such emotions, 
assed a sharp twinge.. He spoke 
Kindly and affectionately to her,sooth- 
ed her as a child, promised that he 
would indeed not go away again. In 
short, for the moment he did not no- 
tice the beams, whitewash, and other 
rude appointments of his rustic cabin; 
and that grand and almost fatal dis- 
traction was actually for the moment 
no longer present to his eye: 


Ill. 
WAR. 


Tue two foreign faces looked on 
from a distance, and had respect for 
the decencies of the situation: Mr. 
Mildrington as yet had barely time to 
notice them. The elder drew him 
into the parlour with an authoritative 
manner. 

“T wish to speak to you,” said she, 
“T have a very great deal to say.” 
And closing the door, she pointed to 
a seat with a gesture of authority 
which he was inclined to protest 
against, but which he could scarcely 
resist. “It is well,” she said, “that 
we should understand one another 
from the beginning, so let me ask you 
at once for an explanation of your 
extraordinary behaviour. Thank 
Heaven! my poor child has got a 
protector who will yet look after her.” 

He drew himself with great dig- 
nity. 

“Your presence here, madam, I 
am at a loss to understand, still less 
your tone to me in my house.” 

“ Your house, sir,” she said, witha 
foreign sarcasticlaugh. “ My daugh- 
ter’s, sir—my child’s—my poor dying 
child’s. Come, come,” said the foreign 
lady, jumping up, “we have sufficient 
of this treatment; you should be con- 
tent with your work upstairs. We 
have put up with your outrageous 
treatment too long. It must end, sir!” 

“For shame,” said the younger 
lady, joiningin the objurgation. “How 
could you behave so.” 

“You have nearly killed my child 
with your treatment,” said the foreign 
lady; “but, thank Heaven, I am with 
her now. There is some one to pro- 
tect her from cruelty.” 

Mr. Mildrington listened to the pair 
with amazement. 

“Upon my word,” he said at last, 
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“in my own house, this is rather too 
much.” 

“ Your house,” said the foreign lady. 
“Perhaps so—bus my daughter’s also 
—my poor, outraged, victimized child. 
But there is no use in language of this 
sort. Let me ptta plain businesslike 
question to you. You have been down 
ata gay house, enjoying yourself, while 
your poor wife was at death’s door. 
Have you arranged with your mother 
te place my child in the acknowledged 
rank and station suitable to her? Have 
you done this? Have you done what 
1s right and equitable?’ 

Mr. Mildrington was not exactly in 
a sweet frame of mind suited to en- 
dure such baiting as this. He started 
up angrily— 

a | have borne this log enough,” 
he said, “too long. Who are you, 
that dare question me about what I 
have done, or have not done.” He 
then could not resist a precious bit of 
retaliation. “Arrange with my mo- 
ther! You have taken effectual care 
of that with your interference. She 
ts arranged with indeed, as you shall 
learn by-and-by.” 

“What,” shrieked the other, “do 
you meaii to teil me—do you dare to 
tell me—that she refuses to acknow- 
ledge my daughter ? Let me see her 
—let her tell meso to my face. What 
a fool. I was not to have rushed in to 
her—and not a quarter of a’ mile 
from her. Never mind, though: we 
shall see whether she dare refuse.” 

“* Within a quarter of a mile,” said 
Mildrington, slowly. 

¥ Yes,” said the other, “I was 
near you, and you little thought it ; 
I heard of your pranks and your 
masquerading ; you should blush for 
yourself.” 

So the indecent wrangle went on. 
Servants came to the door, and listen- 
ed to the shrill piercing voice. Even 
the poor shrunken little lady up- 
stairs heard, guessed what was going 
forward, and trembled. Mildrington 
could not do battle with shrill 
tongues—as what man can. He was 
beaten disgracefully at those arms, 
and his guns silenced. Wretched 
man! This was but the inaugura- 
tion. He was weak in the hands of 
these enemy women—he made a 
miserable battle. With the learned 
counsel on the other side he could 
bandy fierce, and rough, and insolent 
words ; but at any thing like shrew- 
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skirmishing he 
down. 

As he sat in his lonely study that 
night, and found a brief span of 
peace, he thought, with utter dejec- 
tion, of his wretched position, his 
cheerless future, and the desperate 
issue it was, in all probability, charg- 
ed with. Alas! this was but a fore- 
taste—a beginning of the end! and 
he knew it. 


hopelessly broke 


IV. 
DECADENCE. 


Many days like this came and 
passed by—days (and nights) of mus- 
ing and watchings—of unseemly 
wranglings and general wretchedness. 
The women were fairly lodged, be- 
yond hope of dispossessment, and 
they never ceased their parrot-chorus- 
ing of what he meant to do, or why 
he did not do what he meant to do, 
and what was right, until he lost 
heart altogether, and ceased to con- 
tend with them any more. The poor 
child upstairs, too, under — such 
tuition, grew querulous and peevish, 
and had her store of injuries and 
complaints; neither did she mend at 
all—rather grew worse daily, in spite 
of, or because of, the eminent Medi- 
ciner’s visit, who, to do him justice, 
wa; not by any means slack in his 
attendance. Someway, too, the 
Daniie’s shower of golden briefs de- 
scended not into his lap; and the 
Great House whom he had betrayed 
in that matter of Dockingtons Mi- 
nors, had made their indignation felt 
in many quarters. The Great House 
frowned on him angrily, and would 
not be pacified, though he tried on it 
all his soothing arts. 

The Great Mediciner (a guinea a 
visit always) took him aside one morn- 
ing. 

“T cannot comprehend our case,” 
he said, “she ought to mend, but 
someway does not. I do not see our 
way. She ought to have been well 
a month ago.” 

And with a rather aggrieved affair, 
as if his patient was wilfully counter- 
acting his exertions, the great Medi- 
ciner looked fretfully at Mr. Mild- 
rington, and chinked his golden 
guineas in his breeches pocket. 

Mr. Mildrington was aggrieved too. 
Nature kad not endowed him with 
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the patient qualities of a nurse, and 
he took this trial rather impatiently. 
True, he would find relief in the dis- 
traction of his law ; but somehow 
latterly this nutriment was denied to 
him. Altogether, with the sickness 
and the wrangling, and shrill conten- 
tion of female voices—now quite de- 
spotic—and the doubtful future, and 
that part which would intrude itself 
in spite of the best resolutions into 
all the squalor of his home ; and, 
above all, with a new element of 
misery—the lack of the golden guineas 
which the emizient Mediciner used to 
bear away chinking in his pocket, 
Mildrington began to descend—to de- 
cay-—to sink slowly. Some ot us, 
already not too much prejudiced in 
his favour, seeing: him in this hopeless 
embarrassment would have compas- 
sion on him: Was it retribution, or 
the enormous shiftiness of ordinary 
circumstances. 

Churstone Boleyn, M.P., wrote him 
letters concerning the parental health. 
Mending steadily—much __ better 
weak—not very brilliant in intellect 
—liable to such onsets in future, yet, 
on the whole, mending. A curious 
alteration in the tone of these Chur- 
stone letters which strikes Mr. Mil- 
drington very forcibly—a sort of cold 
and doubtful interrogation—a sort of 
guarded reticence which he could not 
comprehend. Yet if she, Miss Bo- 
leyn, knew nothing, it was unlikely 
that her father could have lighted on 
any matter of discovery. It was a 
wonderful delivery altogether thinks 
Mr. Mildrington, with a sort of pri- 
vate astonishment, and thinks how 
his mule had been tripping along the 
edge of that terrible precipice, ever so 
many hundred miles above the level 
of the sea, and yet had made no false 
step. 


HURRYING DOWN! 


STILL the internecine war. The 
shrill-tongued foreigners come down 
veriodically and assail him within his 
linea. How long does he mean to 
carry on this mean, disgraceful, un- 
gentlemanly game? When shall he 
do justice to that meek, suffering 
angel up stairs whom he was killing 
by inches? But justice should be 
done, and he should be made to pro- 
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claim her before the world, before all 
the world, as his true and lawful 
wife. Money? Yes, money! Did 
he suppose that poor, suffering thing 
was to be kept as a mere parish 
pauper, to be starved and straitened 
while he fattened at great houses ! 
Ah wait! Wait until the poor, suf- 
fering child got some strength—if she 
ever did get any strength—and he 
should see. And the two terrible 
women go upstairs to their nursing 
which, to say the truth, they carry 
out with conscientious particularity 
—while he flies downward into his 
miserable citadel, actually cowed and 
unnerved at these scenes, heart-sick 
and a prey to all manner of despair. 
And that money question didindeed 
harass him considerably. For some- 
way the briefs did not pour in. Just 
at this season, too, came a flush of 
money demands, which, accumulat- 
ing for some time, by reason of his 
absences, burst in upon him with 
force irresistible. House rent, taxes, 
home bills, tailor’s accounts, and the 
steady daily drain of the nursing ac- 
count and eminent mediciner ; these 
things soon swept clear Mr. Mildring- 
ton’s modest till, and even that plea- 
sant reserve at Messrs. Mudge and 
Bowley’s, the family banking-house, 
on whom he was accustomed to issue 
his drafts. His pretty little book 
of clean cheques, printed in a pale, 
delicate mauve, lay in his desk, about 
as useless to himasa toy. His cheque- 
book—always an artful device for 
ministering to the insolence of wealth, 
a soothing persuasion as it were, 
that by a simple stroke, a rubbing 
of the wonderful lamp upon the 
sleeve, we can coin oa and silver, 
this potent instrument lay in his 
desk—a spent Prospero’s wand. 
There enters one morning a solici- 
tor’s emissary—long coy—with a 
small and somewhat attenuated fa- 
your, in the shape of a snowy “mo- 
tion.” Mr. Mildrington spreading it 
out before him, pretty much as an 
epicure might lay out his napkin be- 
fore commencing his feast, thinks, 
with a sort of unreasonable elation, 
how he was beginning to — 
Fortune, and show that — en- 
durance of mind, which was his 
specially, would in the end conquer 
all things. ‘“‘Not beaten yet,” he 
said, still spreading and smoothing 
his legal napkin. Though, indeed, 


it was plain enough upon consider- 
ation, that it was no power of 
his splendid soul that had brought 
this offering to his door—the purest 
chance rather. However, in this 
elated mood, with the tide rising so 
steadily, he begins to think, whether 
he might not still further work the 
splendid powers of that mind of his, 
and by one brilliant and successful 
stroke set all things straight. 

It was more than six weeks now 
since that unhappy night at Chur- 
stone. By this time, Mrs. Mildring- 
ton, senior, had been scorched and 
blistered back again into a doubtful 
and precarious health. It was but 
poorly balanced ; and that fierce phlo- 
gistic treatment (as the medical argot 
has it) had always to be kept in petto 
more or less. Still she came down, 
and was about, and news of this mat- 
ter had reached her son. A brilliant 
thought flashes on him, as he was 
busy this morning with his legal nap- 
kins. Was she not always a good 
and true woman—with a soft corner 
for him specially in that heart ofthers ? 
Was she not full of pride—a boastful 
ride almost—in Aim and his ways ? 
Did she not, it might be said, live 
almost for him? Had not he been 
the sole leaven of her life for these 
thirty years back and more? There 
had been that unpleasant business 
a tremendous shock certainly to'ma- 
ternal feelings; but time had spent 
its force; and he must own—your 
truly magnanimous great men will 
never be slow to own where they 
have erred—he must confess that the 
maternal instinct was right indeed ; 
and saw further on this occasion 
than his own enlightened view; he 
would concede that. Reviewing it 
all calmly now, he must own it was 
a rash, ill-considered, even wild 
scheme, in which he had allowed his 


judgment to be run away with by his 


feelings. And in this temper of mind 
Mr. Mildrington takes out a large 
sheet of snowy briefing paper, and 
sets himself to the preparing of the 
draft of a very important “cause peti- 
tion.” Yes, he is prepared to own 
that he has been wrong—to acknow- 
ledge that he regrets that he was not 
directed by that superior judgment. 
It had been wiser for him if he had. 
But he would make his conversion in 
the handsomest terms. It was hard 
certainly—a trial—a little mortifica- 
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tion; but here was a poor sick lady, 
who was his mother beside. It could 
do him no harm. Besides there had 
clearly been an error of judgment. 


Vi 
CONFITEOR! 


So, with an excellent pen, he be- 
gins. Begins in a_ philosophical 
fushion—dwells a little on the weak- 
nesses of our poor human flesh, then 
branches away into the blessings of 
peace on earth and to men of good- 
will; the unhappiness of living out 
the few short years we have to rest 
upon this earth in wrangling or un- 
happiness. Harmony was earth’s, as 
it was heaven’s first law (gentlemen 
of the jury!) This was true for all 
mankind generally ; but when it came 
to the instance of a mother and son— 
the two remnants of a family as it 
were—how much more effectually 
did this beautiful truth hold. A good 
portion of his life had been spent 
possibly the best—he would not say 
profitably—still, he trusted, not idly. 
She herself had filled up the measure 
of many years, he would say, with ho- 
nour and credit to her family—to- 
vards himself, he must say, with 
special kindness and scrupulous care. 
“Why then,” continued Mr. Mil- 
drington, turning over the pages, and 
running on in a perfect flow of elo- 
quence ; “why, then (gentlemen of 
the jury!) why should two natures, 
whom the common ties of affection so 
eminently calculated for intimate 
communion, be kept asunder by a 
little estrangement? Why,” &c., and 
Mr. Mildrington continued putting a 
series of hurried questions, com- 
mencing with “ Why,” all down to 
the bottom of the page. “Come,” 
he continued, “I own to having been 
wrong—I own, in an indiscreet mo- 
ment, having entered into an alliance 
in which my better judgment was led 
astray by affection—I was wrong. I 
should have had the sanction of an 
indulgent parent. I should have con- 
sulted that indulgent parent; she 
was entitled—from the long course of 
her affection from my earliest child- 
hood, to, at least, that attention.” 
And down to the end of the third 
page of his drafting paper, Mr. Mil- 
drington continued to make a series 
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of the most handsome admissions--in 
the Prodigal Son direction. He was, 
indeed, quite pleased with this flow 
of written eloquence ; and was paus- 
ing to survey his work, when the ser- 
vant came to him to say that Mr. 
Budges was in the hall, and, please 
sir, would he see Mr. Budges ? 

Was there ever any thing so curi- 
ously opportune? Why, Mr. Budges 
was conndential clerk and working 
man to Wicks and Bittles, Mrs. Mil- 
drington’s own confidential solicitors. 
Was there ever any thing .so sin- 
gularly pat—if the expression might 
be used! Talk of coincidence, indeed ! 

“Show in Mr. Budges at once. 
Good gracious me, Mr. Budges, have 
they been keeping you in the hall 
waiting? Come in here; and how 
do you do, Mr. Budges? Sit down, 
Mr. Budges.” 

Mr. Budges—a sort of calcined 
lime-kilned being, without juices or 
emotions, did sit down, and immedi- 
ately began to fill and refill his hat 
with great diligence, converting it 
into a sort of pail. 

“Our House,” he said, “was down 
yesterday with Mrs. Mildrington; that 
is, Mr. Wicks was sent for specially, 
on business.”’ 

“Indeed—Oh, indeed,” said Mr. 
Mildrington, a little nervous. “ And 
yet, how curious the coincidence- 
actually writing a letter at that very 
moment, Mr. Budges.” 

“Our House was down, as I said, 
on business,” Mr. Budges continued, 
still using his hat as a pail; “and 
saw Mrs. Mildrington—on business, 
you understand ?” 

“ Of course, of course,” said Mil- 
drington ; though it did not strictly 
follow as of course. 

“ Well, sir,” continued Mr. Budges, 
“what she wanted Mr. Wicks for, 
was to give you a message. And the 
heads of that message are to this 
effect,” Mr. Budges said, taking out 
his pocket-book. 

Something like a wish, flashed 
through Mr. Mildrington’s mind, that 
he had sent that eloquent and _ skil- 
fully-drawn letter, now before him, 
yesterday. 

“ Well,” he said, a little anxiously, 

Mr. Budges had got his pocket- 
book out by this time, and had left 
off baling with his hat. 

““Here are the heads of the mes- 
sage,” he said, “in Mr. Wicks’ writ- 
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ing, as dictated by Mrs. Mildrington 
herself.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Mildrington, a 
little impatiently. 

“There,” said Mr. Budges, rising 
and laying a paper before him, “ I 
have to call at a house in the neigh- 
bourhood, but shall come back in say 
twenty minutes for your answer.” 

“My answer,” said Mildrington, a 
little bewildered. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Budges. “It isa 
proposal.” 

A smile of satisfaction came over 
Mr. Mildrington. The first overture, 
then, had come from her. Perhaps 
it was just as well that the letter had 
never gone at all. 

Mr. Budges was by this time out 
of the room, and Mr. Mildrington be- 
gan to read the proposal. It ran to 
this effect :— 


“T. Messrs. Wicks and Bittles are 
empowered to ask, on the part of 
Mrs. Mildrington, a distinct answer 
to the question, if Mr. Mildrington be 
married or not? 

“TI. Assuming such a marriage to 
have taken place, it is the painful 
duty of Messrs. Wicks and Bittles to 
convey to Mr. Mildrington that Mrs. 
Mildrington declines ever to see him 
again. 

“TIT. Mrs. Mildrington, not wish- 
ing to act too harshly, especially as 
Mr. Mildrington may have been led, 
not unreasonably, to have expected 
some increase to his fortune from 
Mrs. Mildrington, Messrs. Wicks and 
Bittles are empowered to offer Mr. 
Mildrington a small annuity, say of 
one hundred pounds a year. 

“TV. On the distinct understand- 
ing that he never, during his natural 
life, trouble Mrs. Mildrington by any 
attempt at communication by letter 
or personal interview: the annuity 
to be forfeited on such attempt. 

“V. Mrs. Mildrington has left 
England. 

“VI. Messrs. Wicks and Bittles 
are also instructed to communicate 
to Mr. Mildrington the fact that they 
have prepared a new Last Will and 
Testament, which has been duly exe- 
cuted by Mrs. Mildrington, by which 
the bulk of her property is bequeathed 
to a deserving institution—to the 
Society for the Support of Destitute 
Farriers’ Widows. As this step may 
seriously affect Mr. Mildrington’s 


future arrangements, it has been 
thought just that it should be com- 
municated to him. 
“ Signed, J. Wicks, 
E. Brrryes.” 


Mr. Budges came back punctually 
within the twenty minutes. Mr. Mil- 
drington had read the “heads; but 
his long course of training stood to him 
excellently ; and neither Mr. Budges, 
nor any more experienced physiog- 
nomist, could tell how it had affected 
him. 

“Our House,” said Mr. Budges, 
“beg that you will favour them with 
an answer, by them to be transmitted 
to Mrs. Mildrington—an answer in 
writing.” 

Mr. Mildrington was quite calm, 
and composed. 

“Certainly,” he said, and wrote a 
few lines under the signatures of 
Messrs. Wicks and Bittles. ‘“ You 
see,” he said, rubbing his blotting- 
paper over it perhaps a little harder 
than was necessary, “that I decline 
this annuity. Of course it is outside 
your mission to receive any reasons 
for my so doing, but I have simply 
written that I require no annuity or 
allowance whatever. Good morning, 
Mr. Budges.” 

When Mr. Budges was fairly out, 
a sort of twitch passed over Mr. Mil- 
drington’s face. He leant his face on 
his hands for a few moments, and 
then his eye fell upon his “ draft,” 
which he tore up very deliberately, 
and threw into the waste-paper 
basket. 

Presently down came the foreign 
virago, bursting into his room, to 
present him with her daily amount 
of violence. The eye of the foreign 
matron is flashing with accustomed 
fury. Some new outrage has been 
discovered, some fresh insult, filling 
the measure of her troubles. Why 
was not this done !—why was that 
left undone !—what did it mean ?— 
how long, &c.? And so the domestic 
storm bursts once more on the head 
of the miserable sufferer. He is in 
no mood, of this morning at least, for 
such scenes. Inexpressibly harsh did 
those tones of hers jar upon him. 
Each word stung and pierced him as 
with sharp points. Leaping up, he 
threw over to her the paper of con- 
ditions, and said, almost with a sort 
of miserable relish, 
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“ Readl—read of your own work. 
Now you will know every thing--the 
best as well as the worst. So, for 
God's sake, leave us in peace.” 

The foreign woman read and read 
again, and then burst out with a fresh 
fury. He, unnerved, regardless of 
all restraint, and rendered desperate 
by events, retorted with fierce savage- 
ness. And so upon a painful scene, 
with voices rising high, and hot 
words, and sickness above, and empty 
coffers below, the scene may close in. 


Vil. 
CHASTISEMENTS. 


From this date the fortunes of our 
hero seemed to hurry downwards 
with that momentum which always 
attends upon the unlucky. At first 
he thought with something like plea- 
sure of what was before him, and 
how pleasant it would be doing battle 
with Fate, and eventually triumph- 
ing over her. Of this last supposition 
he had but little question, such faith 
had he in his own indomitable force 
of will. 

There were all the elements, too, 
for a satisfactory development of such 
a struggle. He had scornfully re- 
jected that annuity. He would be no 
pensioner. He would work out an 


honorable independence for himself 


by the sweat of his brow. His own 
brain and his own talents should do 
for him what his unjust relative re- 
fused. And, possibly, when the end 
had been happily worked out, and he 
stood on the pinnacle to which his 
own exertions had brought him, look- 
ing down triumphant in all the sere- 
nity of success, then she should look 
up and be confounded. This would 
prove a noble, and, at the same time, 
full and sufficient revenge. In justice 
to Mr. Mildrington, it must be men- 
tioned that he felt no greater resent- 
ment than this. 

These reflections oecurred to him 
in lonely walks he was now accus- 
tomed to take along a certain dark 
and sludgy canal, which barely moved 
faster than the rate of one mile per 
hour. He was fond of its muddy 
monotony. It seemed to invite him 
into its bosom with a sluggish inert 
persuasion; for, to say the truth, 
home, and the incidents of home, 
were now grown not too agreeable to 
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him. Though fully equal to do battle 
and hold his ground against violent 
domestic aggression, still, on one of 
his bold and comprehensive nature, 
these internal bickerings fell with an 
exquisite painfulness, that fretted and 
galled him more than the serious 
troubles now fast gathering about 
him. He felt sick at heart—to the 
death even, and gave the foreign 
shrew and her daughter their way 
out of sheer weariness at last. 

The sick wife, too, upstairs, went 
neither forwards nor backwards, but 
settled steadily into a confirmed in- 
valid. She was surely and unvary- 
ingly ill always, and got neither better 
nor worse. The distinguished Me- 
diciner came not nearly so often now, 
not being stimulated by the golden 
handsel —- finally dropped off alto- 
gether. Pure philanthropic medicire 
does not quite answer. Somehow, 
too, it began to be noticed, about this 
time, that Mr. Mildrington, who took 
those country walks along the canal, 
began to grow conspicuously careless, 
and even shabby, in his dress. He was 
seen tramping by with a slouching 
gait, and with his eyes bent on the 
ground, and in sadly neglected gar- 
ments. That poor shabby figure de- 
serves at least some little pity ! With 
such a hearth the bosom of the slug- 
gish canalis a welcome resource. Even 
the Solicitor Interest took note of this 
change; for the Solicitor Interest is 
pretty much as are other interests, 
and does not love those signs and 
tokens of a perceptible and obtrusive 
decay in a man. So the Solicitor 
Interest grew shy of him, and the ru- 
mour went abroad that Mildrington of 
the Chancery Bar had done something 
discreditable, for which his family 
had cut him off; that he had fallen 
into idle and evil courses, and quite 
forsaken his business ; in short, that 
Mildrington of the Chancery Bar was 
hurrying rapidly to the—dogs. This 
reputation among the astute rank 
and file of the profession did not pro- 
fit him very much, as may well be 
conceived ; for though they tolerate, 
and relish, and utilize the poor 
drudge --quast drudge--still they 
shrink from the fallen gentleman ; 
the guast drudge changing into the 
pure drudge, 

It was a greater trial still, when 
one evening in a crowded street, he 
came full on Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
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arm-in-arm with the brother-in-law 
of the Lord Chancellor. Calm al- 
Ways, yet on this occasion Mr. Mil- 
drington’s breast fluttered. Up rose 
those dreams of ambition and legal 
sceptres which seem to be embodied 
in the personage of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s brother-in-law. He passed 
close by those two legal magnates, 
and slackened his pace a little doubt- 
fully, for he thought of the general 
air of decay that was about his per- 
son. Churstone Boleyn, M.P., saw 
him, and gave his neck an uneasy and 

ainful twist ; and Mildrington, had 
1e been near enough, would have 
heard a very audible and spasmodic 
creak among those unoiled gear which 
lay in Mr. Boleyn’s interior. Chur- 
stone Boleyn, M.P., gave him merely 
an agitated nod, and hurried by. The 
Lord Chancellor’s brother-in-law did 
not see him—that is to say, literally, 
did not recollect him. The fact was, 
Mr. Boleyn had a horror of any thing 
disorderly, any family disagreements 
jarred on him as unpleasant, and any 
thing like decay in personal appear- 
ance positively scared him. Gen- 
tility, with the marks and tokens of 
pecuniary disease upon it, he regarded 
pretty much as he would an hospital 
for infectious complaints. So he pass- 
ed on. 

After this stroke Mr. Mildrington 
looked on the sluggish bosom of his 
favourite canal with something like 
longing. He had not now that re- 
source where the weary do sometimes 
contrive to find repose, or plunge into 
the deep pond of hard work. From 
him this was now cut off, and he was 
thrown in upon himself. At home 
no comfort, pandemonium rather, 
which actually drove him out abroad 
upon the streets ; at best, but a scene 
of querulous peevish complaint, cus- 
tomary with those permanently sick. 


VIII. 


CRUELLEST STROKE OF ALL, 


But there was yet a heavier blow 
to fall upon him, something that 
would visit him with a yet severer 
twinge. Through all these clouds 
and troubles, which were gathering 
thickly enough upon him, and even 
upon those dismal canal walks, his 
eyes kept turning back to that oasis 
at Churstone—that brilliant glorifica- 
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tion, which may be said to have been 
his earthly apotheosis. In this, in a 
sort of dreamy way, he found com- 
fort, reconstructing the picture many 
times over, and dwelling on it with a 
sort of delight. It was a patch of 
verdure in the desert ; and he often 
thought of it ruefully enough. 

One of these nights of dismal wan- 
dering he had strayed away into the 
city,and had gotten into a long narrow 
up-hill street which led out of thatme- 
lancholy incongruity where Charing 
Cross once stood, and which has been 
boastfully christened the finest site in 
Europe, as if in atonement for the 
indignities to which, architecturally 
speaking, the finest site in Europe has 
been subjected. Before getting very 
far, he discovered that he was walking 
beside a long file of carriages that 
moved forward in that spasmodic 
way that betokened an opera, or some 
such festivity, to be at the head of 
the procession. This way, of course, 
the grand operatic revival, at the 
new Phcenix Opera House, freshly 
risen from its aslies. There were 
days when our hero took his place 
in that magnificent procession, re- 
splendent in evening uniform, and 
he looked now with a feeble sort of 
curiosity at each dark and moving 
chamber as it moved on a few steps, 
and then stopped short again. In 
each of those glorified little crypts 
he saw the usual aerial muslin clouds. 
He was just crossing at a narrow 
ae of the street, and was stopped 
vy the line of carriages—with a lamp, 
too, shining brilliantly from gorgeous 
Aladdin’s palace, where King Alcohol 
reigns—when, from the heart of a 
dark crypt, flashes out on him a face 
he recoliected very well—too well. 
The row of Aladdin’s lamps played 
on his face with bold effect —it played 
also vigorously on the faces in that 
chamber. Some hopeless interrup- 
tion seemed to block the carriages, so 
these two faces were kept steadily 
looking at each other. Miss Boleyn 
was going in glory to the opera—the 
light was sufficient to show to her 
his decayed figure in all its details. 
He was tempted to fly, yet the cu- 
rious fascination of this unexpected 
meeting kept him fast to the spot. 
Suddenly the face receded into dark- 
ness, but re-appeared in a second 
with another face, which he knew 
also. Both looked out at him toge- 
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ther—the Indian Irregular and Miss 
Boleyn—both positively smiling— 
both scoffing, as it appeared to him. 
She was pointing him out, in all his de- 
gradation. He was relishing the spec- 
tacle with that odious smile of enjoy- 
ment which Mildrington knew very 
well ; and as they looked, a third face 
looked from behind them, and strove 
to see the figure that the others, no 
doubt, invited it to see. Luckless 
Mildrington. This was, indeed, the 
last straw : for such cruel humiliation 
he was not prepared. That she had 
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got into his blue chamber was now, 
indeed, plain; and, with her cruel 
nature, exulted in his fall. But the 
obstruction at. the head of the proces- 
sion, whatever it came of, was now 
removed, and the line staggered on 
again spasmodically for a few yards, 
and thus left our poor degraded Mil- 
drington behind. But he heard the 
Indian’s mocking laughter still pro- 
ceeding from the dark crypt. Then he 
crossed over, and plunged into dark 
deserted street, with something like 
the sickness of despair at his heart. 





“ THE PRETTY GIRL MILKING A Cow.” 


[COLLEEN DHAS CRUITHAIN A MO. ] 


AN IRISH TRADITION. 


PART I. 


Our story takes us back into by-gone 
times. 

Many yume ago there stood, about 
midway between Kilgarrin and En- 
nismore, on the Ennismore road, a 
low ivy-covered cottage, of singularly 
eons aspect and situation. 

hind, mounted a furze-crowned hill, 
in whose clefts the graceful fern 
waved its feathery branches; half 
embedded in whose sides lay masses 
of moss-grown® rocks, that in the 
spring gave shelter to myriads of shy 
violets and delicate, shade-loving 
primroses. The road, bordered on the 
opposite side with fine old elm and 
beech trees, lay between the little 
dwelling and the sloping descent to 
the river-side ; but through the foliage 
one had many a bright glimpse of the 
river winding along. 

Many a traveller by the Ennismore 
road lingered on his way to admire 
that pretty cottage : did it stand there 
now, many and many a one would 
surely be tempted to transfer to his 
folio a sketch of the place. As it was, 
a sweet little picture did it make, 
with its ivy-mantled front and sides, 
its daintily bright windows, its russet 
roof, over which so many sprays of 
glistening green had slily twined ; 
while, as a back-ground, there was 
the gently-undulating hill-side ; and, 
away to the left, a lofty range of 
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mountains, melting into fairy cloud- 
land, and presenting outlines of aerial 
lightness. 

On this spot, then, many years ago, 


stood the little cottage I have de- 
scribed. The tradition I am about 
to relate carries us back to the date 
of its existence. It is no longer there: 

It is a fair autumn evening, and 
the sun is sinking through a cloud of 
mellow radiance. Gorgeously-tinted 
vapours float about the retiring .lu- 
minary; white-robed angel-shapes 
sail to and fro across the sky. Over 
all is glory indescribable ; air and 
earth reflect the beauty of the hea- 
vens, and bathe in its refulgence. A 
dazzling haze enwraps the little cot- 
tage. Amber and yellow lights, and 
rich crimson-brown shades, quiver 
and sport amidst the clustering ivy ; 
the tiny windows are aglow with 
molten, lambent flames. 

_Out to the doorway comes a young 
girl, dressed in the peasant costume 
of her country, but it is her holiday 
costume. Shading her eyes with both 
her hands, she gazes wistfully in 
every direction. She gazes towards 
the west, which is to her left hand. 
She can trace the road passing her 
cottage in that direction to a con- 
siderable distance ; it is occasionally 
lost to sight when it descends into a 
hollow, but it appears again and 
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again, scaling a height. It is a road 
of the olden time, that does not turn 
aside to avoid obstacles, but goes di- 
rect to its point, down precipitous 
descents, and up toilsome acclivities. 
It is very distinct, as the young girl 
traces it, for the descending sun floods 
it with light wherever it can be 
reached. Gazing in this direction, 
her eye must necessarily note the un- 
dulating surface ;—a wooded eleva- 
tion at one point, a grassy upland at 
another, alternating in brilliant light 
and dense shadow. But her look is 
along the sunlit road only—along the 
road to the distant mountains, that 
bound the prospect with their faint 
violet-tinted outlines. She sees no 
moving object. 

She gazes directly before her, across 
the green vistas, to where the river 
flows in the valley. The person she 
expects does not approach through 
any of the shining openings where 
the trees part and give a glimpse of 
the water. To her right the view is 
circumscribed : a sudden turn in the 
road, and a grove just at the turn, 
bound her vision. Her eye cannot 
travel farther than the rural church- 
yard near at hand; there is no mov- 
ing object there. There is a crumb- 
ling ruin keeping watch and ward 
over the sleepers; its time-stains, 
and its moss, and its ivy are radiant 
where the setting sun shines ; but no 
one emerges from the roofless build- 
ing. The lowly sentinel-headstones 
are gilded by the slanting rays where 
they face the west, and they cast 
marvellously lengthened shadows 
athwart the mounds they point to ; 
but the shadows are still, and move 
not. 

No one comes ; yet the girl gazes 
up and down, up and down, clinging 
to the belief that each successive 
moment must show to her eyes the 
person expected with such intense 
longing, such tremulous hope. Up 
and down she gazes, peering and 
watching until her eyeballs ache and 
her sight growsdim. Then her head 
droops, and her hands fall by her 
sides, as she leans against the door- 
post, with a face of such bitter dis- 
appointment, that the very sunlight 
shrinks away, and leaves it in shadow 
and in gloom. ss 


“Oh, Bryan, Bryan !” she moaned, 


in her native tongue, “come, come, 
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and leave me not thus desolate, like 
that lone tree in the church-yard be- 
yond, drooping over the sorrows of 
death below it; lonely and bewil- 
dered, like the young deer whose dam 
has been slain by the huntsman! 
Rapid and joyous was your bound, 
and tender your glance, and cooing 
was your voice, when first you sought 
my love! Why is it that you leave 
me now, to grope alone through the 
bleak mist of grief? 

“My Bryan, my Bryan, were you 
alone and in trouble, love would give 
the speed of wings to my feet, and to 
the farthest spot the sun shines on 
would I hasten to share your pain. 
Were the black clouds of woe upon 
you, Bryan, I would cheer you with 
my tenderness, and never rest until I 
had brought back the sweet sunlight 
of life. 

“ But oh, lonely and desolate am I! 
Mother,” she continued, changing her 
tone of anguish to one of passionate 
despair, “‘ Mother, why did you leave 
your Eileen in this cold, bleak world, 
without one heart to love her, with- 
out one familiar voice to whisper 
consolation ? Oh, it is bitter ; it is 
hard to bear !” 

She clasped her hands together, 
and her eyes rested on the spot in the 
church-yard below, where her mo- 
ther’s remains had been laid only a 
fortnight since. An orphan, and 
without kindred that she knew of, 
she now felt herself tttérly desolate ; 
and fearful was such isolation to a 
tender, loving heart like her’s! Fear- 
ful would it be to the coldest and 
hardest amongst us all. 

The girl was young and fair, and 
winsome was her face, spite of the 
heavy sorrow that obscured its fresh- 
ness and brightness. But in truth, 
to such a countenance as hers, grief 
and sadness seemed but to impart 
fresh grace, fresh sweetness. 

Sunset glowed and brightened, and 
waned and faded, and this youn, 
creature, immersed in her sorrowfu 
musings, still clinging vainly to hope, 
never altered her position at the cot- 
tage door. The evening passed, and 
still she watched and waited. A 
sombre light replaced the golden haze 
of sunset ; leaves and flowers changed 
their gorgeous tintings for dull leaden 
hues ; the pale blue sky, dimly flecked 
with shadowy, grayish vapours, looked 
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wan and sad. Dim, deepening twi- 
light fell, and the pale stars looked 
down in pity on the sorrowing crea- 
ture who still kept weary vigil, and 
wiped away her burning tears, and 
silenced her rising sobs, to listen for 
a well-known footstep, and to peer 
through the gloom tor one who 
thought not of her. 

But hark! up from the river-side 
came voices singing. The sound was 
at first very faint, and by Eileen, now 
sobbing bitterly, it was utterly un- 
heeded. Nearer and nearer it stole, 
and more and more distinct it grew. 
The young girl could now recognise 
the strain, plaintively beautiful in its 
wild simplicity; it was the well- 
known air of Colleen dhas cruithain 
a Mo. And now she could distinctly 
hear the harmonious blending of two 
voices—a clear, ringing female voice, 
and a man’s deep, rich bass. Out 
they rang through the night air, 
louder and fuller, and sweeter, with 
every successive moment. 

At this point the sudden effect on 
the now eager listener was startlingly 
vivid. With a start, as though struck 
by some terrible dread, she raised her 
face from her hands, bounded out into 
the road, impatiently pushed her hair 
behind her ears, and stood listening 
intently, with throbbing breast an 
outstretched neck, and straining eye- 
balls. A moment she stood thus, 
still as a marble statue; the next 
and she was flying along the road, and 
past the quiet church-yard, and down 
the boreen leading to the water-side. 

The voices floated through the still 
air, and the rippling and rushing of 
the river seemed a part of the strain. 
Yet was it becoming fainter by de- 
grees. But, come what might, Kileen 
O’Meara must be certain who the 
singers were—she must know if the 
apprehensions that made her wild 
were well founded. 

For she knew that Norah Connell, 
whose unrivalled voice she had fully 
recognised, had long been intent on 
winning her lover from her, and had 
even been heard to boast that she 
would yet succeed. And this song 
that had broken the silence of the 
night, wasitnot Bryan’s own favourite 
song—the song that more than once 
had drawn him entranced to Norah 
Connell’s side, even while his heart 
was with the gentle Eileen? And 
those deep rich tones that had roused 
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every pulse of her heart into wild, 
fierce life—whose could they be but 
Bryan’s? And if so—if so !— 

mward she sped, her apprehension, 
like a pitiless fate, urging her on—her 
gentle nature utterly mastered by the 
tumult of passion so suddenly aroused 
within her. On, in reckless haste, 
looking neither to the right nor left— 
heedless of her steps, heedless of hurt 
or bruise—alive only to the one all- 
absorbing purpose. She must be sure, 
quite sure, who Norah’s companion 
was—that was her one resolve. The 
rough sharp stones with which the 
way was strewn struck against and 
hurt her feet; she never heeded the 
pain, nor slackened her speed one 
moment. What did it matter that 
the thorns of the tangled brake lace- 
rated her face, and clutched at her 
disordered hair? On she must go 
although bleeding, and torn, and 
bruised. On, down to the water’s 
edge, where, panting and quivering, 
she couched in the underwood, to 
listen and to see. 

From her covert she peered eagerly 
out. The moonbeams glided over the 
silver river, and lay at rest on the 
peaceful bank, and quivered amid the 
foliage of the trees and bushes. But 
no one was in sight. Eileen must 
wait; and she will wait—ay, all night 
long, if need be! 

What time she there lay hidden is 
not known; but it was not very long 
probably before she caught sight of 
the two for whom she waited. To- 
wards her they came, side by side, 
under the trees, which flung such deep 
shadows over them that their faces, 
and in a great measure their figures, 
were concealed from the watcher. 
She could just distinguish the two 
forms gliding slowly along in the 
shade. And though presently they 
passed within a few yards of her, 
she could neither see them distinctly, 
nor even catch their tones, for as 
though fully to tantalize her, they 
were conversing in the lowest whispers. 
Next moment they had passed into 
the boreen, and had turned up that 
way, instead of keeping along by the 
water’s edge. Ha! Eileen was not 
baffled yet-—she would not be balked 
in her purpose. 

Up once more she sprang, and in 
sherushed among the trees and under- 
wood of the hill-side. The way she 
took was a short-cut, but in her now 
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almost fainting condition the poor girl 
had to grasp at the bushes and at the 
drooping boughs, and so to drag her- 
self wearily upwards. In this way it 
took her a good while to reach the 
bank that bounded the rural cemetery 
towards the river. Over this she 
clambered, and across the crowded 
graves, still unflinching in her determi- 
nation. And so at length, painfully, 
andafter many a heavy fall and bruise, 
she gained the low wall overlooking 
the road. 

After all, was she too late? No— 
hush—she was yet in time. Even now 
the murmur of voices fell upon her 
strained ear. They were coming— 
they were close at hand—close. And 
barely had she sunk down in the sha- 
dow of an alder tree drooping over 
the spot, when the persons she was in 
wait for so long, approached. Slowly 
they sauntered on, and the moon shone 
full upon them as they passed the 
spot where Eileen crouched. A white 
face gleamed above the wall as they 
went by, but in their earnest converse 
they saw it not. Ay, and Eileen 
heard their words, too—cruel, heart- 
less, mocking words they sounded to 
her, of whom at the very moment they 
were speaking. Slowly they passed 
out of the moonlight into gloom, and 
left her with despair brooding over 
her seared heart. 

Now she was indeed alone—alone 
with her dead hopes in this kingdom 
of the dead. Pressing her hands to 
her panting temples, she looked around 
her ; and then, for the first time, did 
she remember that the spot on which 
by chance she knelt was the grave of 
her dead mother. Despairingly she 
sank upon the little mound, pressing 
her burning face against the damp 
sod, beaten down, crushed, drowned 
in the flood of agony that swept over 
he 


z. 

So the night wore on. At first her 
ish was tearless and voiceless. 

Only from time to time a throe of 


an, 


suffering rushed over the prostrate 

irl, making her shrink and quiver, 
fike the fragile flower before the 
harsh wind—herald of the coming 
winter. But by degrees this lethargy 
wore off, and into heart and brain 
thronged maddening recollections of 
vanished happiness, of blighted hopes, 
of withered joys. Then scalding 
scorching tears burst forth, sobs anc 
moans choked her voice, and shook 
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her from head to foot with an exhaust- 
ing vehemence. And over the pros- 
trate form the ominous shadow of the 
alder tree fell like a pall. 

Through long hours of misery had 
the wretched girl lain thus, when, ex- 
hausted by such suffering, she raised 
herself to a sitting posture, and gazed 
around. All was very still—and such 
stillness is awful. The soft, white 
moonbeams kissed the graves of the 
lowly sleepers, and stole from one 
moss-grown tomb to another, lingering 
over names long, long forgotten by the 
living. But what did that matter to 
the quiet dead? In their time they 
had wept and suffered ; now they 
had peace and rest that no earthly 
cares could disturb. Only the living 
mourned and were wretched; only 
the living could suffer from neglect, or 
wrong, or cruelty. Darkly such 
thoughts fell on the aching brain that 
engendered them. 

“O God!” she moaned, “let me too 
be at rest like these. Why should I 
live, when the light of my life has 
gone out, and I am left in the dark- 
ness to which no day can succeed? O 
Bryan! pulse of my heart, lamp of 
my soul, life of my life, how couldst 
thou leave me for another? And can 
she love thee as I have loved? No, 
Bryan, she never can—she never will ! 
Mother, my mother, take me to your- 
self once more—take me out of this. 
Merciful God, just God, let me die— 
oh, let me die!” 

Impressed by the associationsaround 
her, she had begun in a whisper; as 
she went on, the dread was forgotten, 
and she unconsciously elevated her 
voice, until her frenzied prayer, the 
only sound disturbing the silence of 
the night, rang with startling dis- 
tinctness, and to her own ears her 
own voice seemed unearthly. She 

aused, awed and terrified, and shrank 

rom the echoes she had awaked. A 
shivering horror came upon her, and 
she winced beneath it. Her mind, 
imbued with the superstitions of her 
class, and now weakened by suffer- 
ing, was powerless to oppose the 
rush of supernatural dread; it wa- 
vered and fled before it. 

For she saw that her own unhal- 
lowed voice had called the sleepers 
from their rest. 

Shadowy forms peopled the church- 
yard; low, wailing sobs filled the 
shrinking ear of the listener. The 
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graves gaped wide apart, and from 
their gloomy recesses floated ghastly 
beings that filled the air with shapes 
and sounds. There was a heaving of 
the earth on which she cowered, and 
in a delirium of terror she struggled 
to her feet, and shrank back against 
the old tree, glaring at the phantoms, 
whose numbers swelled with each 
succeeding second. Shuddering, she 
closed her eyes; but they were wide 
open the next moment—no longer sub- 
ject to their owner’s will. 

And there, face to face, the horri- 
fied girl stood with the dead mother 
she had impiously summoned from 
the grave. There gleamed the mar- 
ble face on which she had gazed her 
last a fortnight since, before they had 
shut it up in the narrow coftin. But, 
oh! how different was the present 
fearful sentience of that countenance, 
from the calm repose that had made 
the dead face so beautiful ! The rigid, 
white lips moved, the glazed eyes were 
turned full upon her, a voice issued 
from the frozen breast—an awful 
voice—that turned the hearer’s blood 
to ice, and made her tearing heart sink 
low within her. “My child,’ it 


wailed, “thou hast called me, and I 


am here. But woe to thee and to 
me, my daughter—woe, bitter woe !” 
And the ghostly voices sobbed in 
murmurs—“ Woe, woe, woe!” And 
then, other dead-alive faces crowded 
round, staring at her with their glassy 
eyes, pointing at her with their sha- 
dowy fingers, whispering and mutter- 
ing about her with voices mournful 
as the sighing of the winter wind 
amongst the leafless trees. Coming, 
coming, ever coming ;—and the girl, 
covered from head to foot with the 
chill dews of terror, shrank and cow- 
ered before them, striving in vain to 
find utterance for her maddening 
dread. And worst of all was the dead 
mother, beckoning, and extending 
her arms towards the living child. 
Each moment added to the horrors 
of the night. Now—now—they were 
crowding closer and nearer, perform- 
ing about her some waving phantom- 
dance—mingling and separating, ap- 
pearing and disappearing, as fitfully 
as the moonbeams that went and 
came upon the tombstones. And 
their voices swelled into a wail, chil- 
ling and hideous, as they thronged 
round the shrinking intruder on their 
domain ; and they scowled upon her, 
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and touched her with their damp 
hands, and thrust their clammy faces 
into hers; and the air was heavy 
with the earthy smell of their mould- 
ering garments. Closer, closer, closer 
they came, and the threatening faces 
and hideous forms swelled to colossal 
— and they tried to seize 
er in their loathsome grasp. 

With a sudden energy of frantic 
dread, the girl burst the spell that 
rooted her to the spot. ith out- 
stretched arms, she broke through 
the swarming phantoms, and sprang 
out upon the road. After her they 
thronged, their voices rising into 
gusty cries of anger. She heard them 
in the air—she felt their charnel-house 
drapery brush against her ; their icy 
breathings swept past her cheeks. 
Away with her—panting, tottering, 
sinking—on, on—until, with a scream 
of more than human agony, she fell 
senseless upon the threshold of her 
own cottage. 


Eileen O’Meara was dying. Who 
can tell the anguish of those words 
to him whose base desertion had 
broken her heart and indirectly up- 
set her reason ? 

That fearful night had done its 
work. Eileen was never sane again ; 
and in her piteous wanderings she 
told the story of her wrongs. Too 
late did the fickle lover awake to a 
sense of his unmanly treachery; too 
late did his former love return. Now 
he would have given his own life to 
restore to her young days the happi- 
ness he had so heedlessly blighted. 
But she was dying, and through him. 

He petitioned humbly to see her, 
and the neighbours who tended her 
consented, touched by his remorse— 
hopeful, too, that his visit might ef- 
fect some change in the poor girl’s 
condition. 

One evening he came, heart-stricken 
and subdued, to her bedside. She 
was very quiet, and at first seemed 
even to recognise him ; for she smiled 
a welcome, though she said not a 
word. Utterly overcome, the un- 
happy young man flung himself on 
his knees beside her, and his tears 
fell fast and heavy on the emaciated 
hand he took in his. 

She looked down wonderingly, and 
her face changed. 

“Hush!” she whispered softly— 
“hush !—weep not, and I will sing 
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for you the song that lured my Bryan 
from me—the song that is to win him 
back again.” 

And in a voice tremulous and weak, 
but full of a plaintive sweetness that 
at the first note drew tears from 
every eye, the mad girl began to sing 
the beautiful air that had been as 
the dirge of her happiness. Agonized 
beyond endurance, Bryan Moore 
would have begged her to desist; 
but there was no need. It was her 
death-song; as the cadence died off, 
her last breath floated away. 

So Eileen was laid with her dead 
mother, and the gray ruins had yet 
another to watch over. And the 
shadow of the old alder fell upon the 
maiden grave of the child, as it had 
fallen on that of the widowed mother. 
There, where the stricken heart had 
prayed for rest, mother and child 
slept their last, long sleep. 

And from the day of Eileen’s death, 
Bryan Moore was never seen or heard 
of in the neighbourhood. 


PART II. 


Ir was the eve of a religious festival 
in the ancient parish of St. John, and 
a busy day had it been for the parish 
riest and his two curates. All day 
ong had they been cramped up in 
the close precincts of the confes- 
sional, hearkening to the self-accu- 
sations of the various penitents who 
thus prepared for the morrow. Now 
only, between the hours of nine and 
ten, were they free to return to their 
respective homes. 
ut late as it was, and though all 

the long day they had been exhort- 
ing, counselling, chiding, or encour- 
aging, the hour of rest had not yet 
come for Father Whelan, the parish 
riest. oer had he gained his 
Fittle cottage when a messenger arriv- 
ed in breathless haste to summon 
him to the bedside of one of his par- 
ishioners. It was only at the eleventh 
hour that the sick woman had con- 
sented to see him, and if he would be 
in time to soothe the sinner’s death- 
bed, not a moment was to be lost. 

The good priest was not one to 
slipper his feet where such a duty 
was concerned, and spite of his 
fatigue, many minutes had not elap- 
sed before he was on his way, mounted 
on his steady-going steed, O 


» Ossian. 
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He had a ride of three long Irish 
miles before him, and well it was that 
he and Ossian both knew the road so 
well, as, for a while, small help did 
the fitful moonbeams afford him on 
this night of the year. But thoroughly 
did horse and rider know every step 
of the way they had to travel, so that 
even while in total darkness, they had 
neither of them any uncomfortable 
misgivings on that score. On they 
journeyed steadily, the priest, mean- 
while, turning over in his mind many 
circumstances that had come within 
his knowledge as connected with the 
unhappy career of the woman to 
whose death-bed he was hastening. 

Owing to the nature of these events, 
and the publicity they had obtained, 
this woman had long been an object 
of dislike and aversion to the people 
amongst whom she lived ; but instead 
of going to reside elsewhere, as an- 
other in her situation would naturally 
have done, she had but withdrawn 
into herself, proud, defiant, contemptu- 
ous. So had shespent the last fifteen 
years, estranged from all companion- 
ship, obstinate in her resolve to brazen 
out or live down the consequences of 
her formeracts. And throughall these 
years had she lived without religion, 
or at least, without any observance of 
the duties its practice entails. Man 
and many a time had her parish 

riest striven with her, argued’ with 

er, reasoned with her, ever without 
avail. At best his words and en- 
treaties were heard in stolid silence ; 
at times they were flung back with a 
fierce contempt, fearful to behold. So 
the months and years had passed, 
and now the end drew nigh, the last 
reckoning was at hand. 

Musing thus the priest rode on, 
looking down from time to time on 
the shifting pictures that passed in 
succession beneath his eyes, whenever 
the moon was pleased to fling her 
beams into the valley below. Seen in 
the present uncertain light the views 
from the road he was pursuing were 
strikingly lovely; flashing out at in- 
tervals, with black patches of gloom 
between every illumination, the effect 
was often startling and novel. 

. Endless in variety were these moon- 
lit landscapes, shifting and changing 
like the visions of dreamland we 
sometimes get. Now, putting aside 
the curtains of gloom, the queen of 
night looked tenderly on the river 
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shimmering over its broad bed, and 
crooning weird gushes of melody to 
the charmed trees that bent over 
its banks to listen. Softly they waved 
and swayed as the tide of music rolled 
on, their leaves quivering and flutter- 
ing as in atremor of delight. Lovingly 
they dipped their boughs into the 
water, like children paddling in a 
stream. And then the dark curtain 
fell, to draw up again on a very dif- 
ferent scene. 

Wan and ghastly the face of the 
goddess looked out upon a drearily 
lovely Aceldama. There had the 
writhing, hissing waters, a tale of 
crime to tell as they hurried past. 
For here their shrinking bosom was 
defiled by the shadows of past wicked- 
ness. Close by their very brink loomed 
the ruins of a house on whose crum- 
bling walls no ivy would climb, whose 
gaunt outlines were unsheltered by 
bush or tree. Only within its pre- 
cincts did cruel nettles and savage 
briars fight for the domain with the 
huge rats and the bloated things that 
wormed in the ground, and crawled 
over the slimy walls, and swarmed in 


the cringing grass that sprang from 


blood-stained earth. d to the 
crimes committed in this house the 
river had been witness; of these it 
hoarsely muttered as it whirled past. 
And from the brown gray rocks be- 
yond, tangled brushwood looked down 
in bristling horror; and the slender 
pines that crowned their summits 
peeped over shrinkingly at the guilty 
ruins. The pallid moon fled from 
the sight, and muffled her head in 
clouds. And from their veil she 
glanced not again until the old groves 
of Kilfiera, sloping down to the water 
edge, tempted her pearly beams to 
— in the soft grass, and sail on the 
gleaming current, or to wander be- 
neath the moss-garlanded trees, and 
swing aloft in the waving branches. 

So the pictures shifted, and the 
priest continuing his onward course, 
viewed them from the road above, and 
identified his recollections with the 
scenery. 

Journeying thus, he soon passed 
the most inhabited portions of his 
route, and reached the lonely place 
where the dwellings were but few and 
far between, and those only of the 
humbler classes. The occulta was 
now streaming through the over- 
shadowing trees, and the next turn 
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brought him before an old church- 
yard which he knew to be only a 
quarter of a mile distant from his 
destination. 

But here his steady-going horse 
took it into his head to become restive 
and unmanageable. Heswerved and 
snorted, he pranced and reared, and 
all his rider’s efforts failed in over- 
coming his unaccountable repugnance 
to pass acertain spot where the silvery 
leaves of an old stunted alder that 
projected into the road, were glim- 
mering and stirring fantastically in 
the pale light. 

The clergyman spoke soothingly, 
and then reprovingly, to his horse. 
He even held a colloquy with the 
animal, that is, ostensibly to his 
saageaem, in reality addressing him- 
self. 

“Come, come, friend Ossian, what 
does this mean? Of a certainty, you 
and I have been fellow-travellers 
many a darker night than this, and 
over more rugged and intricate roads 
too, without mishap worth mention- 
ing. Neither of us, my good horse, 
should be skittish—skittishness would 
not become my cloth, nor your years, 
old Ossian. 1 know you have a keen 
eye to discover an obstacle on a dan- 
gerous road, and more than once your 
master has had to thank you for 
caution and clearsightedness ; but you 
know the way here as well as I do, 
and you know there isno danger. So 
on, on, on, good horse.” 

But no. Ossian, for the first time 
of their fellowship, would not obey 
the rider’s voice, or rein, or whip. 
He edged away to the left of the 
road, but onward he would not go. 

“Singular enough this self-will of 
yours, my friend,’ the priest went 
on. “Ah! I can discern its cause. 
You fool! it is but an old alder in the 
churchyard you are so well acquainted 
with. Over and examine it Ossian, 
and convince yourself of what I say. 
Many a time your bridle was fastened 
to it. It is no Banshee, Ossian, 
though you seem to think so—yet 
I declare, now that I look at it, it 
has something the appearance of one. 
Those two branches are like two thin 
arms, and by a slight effort of the 
imagination one might see them move 
up and down as if to accompany a 
wail. Ay, and the summit of the 
old tree resembles a bent head with 
dishevelled locks hanging from it. 
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And there is the body, as if bowed in 
an attitude of sorrow. Now the 
arms move up and down, and the 
head sinks lower as the wind passes 
over, and the body we I declare, 
smog dl a Christian would be terrified 
by the stunted tree seen in this light, 
so I can’t blame my poor Ossian for 
being frightened by it. But, Ossian, 
though you may be fanciful and nerv- 
ous, we must linger here no longer. 
Since you won’t walk past of yourself, 
I must get down andleadyou. Steady, 
now, one minute, steady. Hah! we 
are all right now. Easy, my poor 
horse ; we'll cross over to the other 
side of the way quite, and you need 
not look towards your imaginary Ban- 
shee at all. This way, and——.” 

He stopped suddenly in the middle 
of the oa with his hand on the bri- 
dle, as a female voice of marvellous 
sweetness, proceeding apparently from 
behind the alder-tree, broke out into a 
well-known Irish air. Both on horse 
and master the effect was instantane- 
ous. At the first note did the horse 
cease his restless movements, and 
cower up to his master, shivering in 
limb and nerve, and pressing close to 
his side as a human being might have 
done, if chilled by fear. 

But small thought had his master 
this time of him or his terror. Mo- 
tionless, almost breathless, he stood, 
listening to the thrilling tones that 
lent such magic to the plaintive air 
of “ Colleen dhas cruithain a Mo.” 

Andthe charm worked. No thought 
had the breathless listener of the 
strange, the unnatural nature of the 
occurrence—of the more than mortal 
witchery of the voice he heard. No 
thought or recollection had he of the 
solemn duty that had called him forth. 
He heard only the melodious strain 
—he yielded himself to the all-sub- 
duing influence of the moment. On, 
on, the wondrous song poured into 
the air. Clearer and fuller it pealed, 
and the light breeze caught it up, and 
carried it onwards, and away over the 
rushing waters it was borne, while 

spirit voices seemed from afar to echo 
th ne sound. It sank to a plaintive 
murmur, and the restless river ceased 
to plash, and the trees to rustle, and 
the very winds to whisper, fearful of 
losing the lowest cadence! 

But what human words could tell 
the sweetness of that voice? The 
ear of the listener drank it in, and his 
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rapt sense was fascinated with the 
melody. No merely human skill 
could so enthral the hearer. Sud- 
denly, even as it had suddenly broke 
forth, did the strain cease ; but, fora 
while, the dreaming night-echoes pro- 
longed the fading cadence. Then 
there was silence—all but the whis- 
per of the night breeze, as it brushed 
objects in its gentle flight. 

But half delivered from the influ- 
ence of what appeared a spell, the 
— eagerly crossed the road, and 
ooked over the low wall for the 
singer. The old tombs were whiten- 
ed by the moonbeams, the grass was 
wetted with the gleaming tears of 

night, the pendent ivy, streaming 
from the gray ruins in the midst, 
swayed slightly to and fro. But no 
one was in sight, nor was there at 
hand any place where a human being 
could possibly have found such speedy 
concealment. The quietude of the 
dead was not disturbed by any mov- 
ing earthly shape. 

The bewildered clergyman looked 
around him in doubt and embarrass- 
ment. The perceptions of his senses 
were at variance. His ear had been 
fascinated by the angelic song, the 
last faint cadence of which had but 
ceased. From the spot where he stood 
it had proceeded, but where was the 
singer? Spite of his reasoning pow- 
ers—or sgthbe was it that his reason- 
ing faculties were dormant at the mo- 
ment /—an unwilled, but overmaster- 
ing, supernatural impression came 
upon him. He recalled what he had 
heard of the identification of the air 
he had been listening to with the un- 
timely death of a young girl, many 
years before, and he was unable to 
reject the feeling that awed him. No 
earthly voice, surely, could have 
thrilled such sweet sounds. But— 
was he not loitering on the way when 
a sacred and awful duty called him ? 
How—how had he so entirely for- 
gotten the death-bed to which he was 
summoned ! 

A sudden change took place in the 
aspect of the night. The wind rose, 
angry clouds swept over the sky, 
gloom replaced the moonlight, and 
the rain drifted fast. Springing on 
his now quiet horse, he urged the ani- 
mal forward, and. galloped at full 
speed towards his destination. 

Wet through and through was he, 
even while hurrying over the short 
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space that brought him before the low 
cabin he sought. But there was a 
dread upon him, and he had nothought 
of this. Dismounting hastily, he 
knocked. There was a pause before 
a woman’s voice tremulously demand- 


“Tn God’s name this night, who is 
there ?” 

“Open, open!” he —_* urgent- 
ly; “it is 1—Father Whelan, your 
priest !” 

The door was opened, and an old 
woman, raising a rushlight above her 
head, peered anxiously at him. Her 
face changed as she recognised him, 
and, with an apology for her tardiness, 
she bade him enter. He did so 
hastily. 

“Am I yet in time?” he asked, in- 
terrupting herapologies. But already 
his eyes had confirmed the dread that 
was at his heart. On a low pallet, 
round which three or four women 
stood whispering and clustering toge- 
ther, lay the corpse of Norah Connell, 
fast stiffening in death. 

“How long since she died?” he 
asked in a troubled voice. 

“ Not above a quarter of an hour, 
your reverence—Lord have mercy on 
the poor sowl! As we were closing 
the eyes, an’ straightening the limbs, 
there came against door an’ windows 
an’ roof a gust of dhrivin’ rain—the 
first to-night. Your reverence knows 
when that began.” 

Ay, he knew. The priest fell on 
his knees by the bedside, and with 
eager supplication prayed for mercy 
on the unhappy being from whose 
dying bed the unearthly strain that 
held him spell-bound had delayed 
him. And the women, silent and 
subdued, whispered fearfully amongst 
themselves of the events of that 
death-bed, and cast about to know 
which amongst them should tell what 
yet remained to be revealed to the 
awe-stricken clergyman. 

For the exit of the soul from this 
body had been fearful indeed. The 
women who, in charity, had gathered 
round the dying wretch, had sought 
to pray with her, and in their simple 
way to excite within her the hopes of 
peace and pardon. But the miserable 
creature had been callous to the words 
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suggested by simple but perfect faith. 
Beside her, she said, shuddering, sat 
Eileen O’Meara, whom she had sent 
years ago to an early grave; and her 
ears and brain were filled with Eileen 
O’Meara’s voice, so full and sweet 
that she could hearken to nothing 
else. And the song that Eileen sung 
in her dying ear was the plaintive 
air “ Colleen dhas cruithain a Mo.” 


“ An’ now, sir, wasn’t I right in 
sayin’ that though the owld song was 
a grand one, an’ a sweet one, an’ one 
to make the heart stir within ; it was 
one that should never be sung? For 
sure, wasn’t it by its manes that the 
evil sperrit, or whatsomever it was— 
Lord betune us an’ harm!—kep’ the 
priest away from the poor sinful, dy- 
in’ sowl that night? An’ ever sense, 
sir, sure as you're a livin’ man this 
day, there’s a dhunas laid on the owld 
tune, an’ bould an’ foolhardy would 
any one be that would bring the mi- 
voch on him an’ his by turnin’ it.” 

So said old Phaidrig Rourke, as he 
finished his recital of the legend I 
have given. And even within late 

ears, so firm was the popular faith 
in this tradition, in many parts of 
Ireland, that you might have sought 
long indeed amongst the peasantry 
before finding a person inclined to 
brave the dhunas, or ill-luck supposed 
to fall on the singer of so fatal an air. 

In giving this legend I have found 
it advisable to substitute my own 
words and style for the gossiping and 
prolix mode of narration peculiar to 
my old story-teller. Beyond this I 
have altered nothing, suppressed no- 
thing. IndeedI had, in this instance, 
no inclination either to explain away 
the supernatural, or to seek to recon- 
cile the probable with the improbable. 
Any attempt of the kind would not 
only steal from my own mind the 
vague charm with which the tradition 
appeared invested, but would have 
taken from me altogether the hope of 
pecating any such sentiments on 
others. It is, then, the reflex of my 
own impressions I have sought to 
awaken; how far I have been success- 
ful remains to be seen. 








“Tue Rifle in Cashmere”* is the 
journal of a keen sportsman, whom 
ndian service—for he bore Her Ma- 
jesty’s commission—introduced to all 
manner of Oriental game and sport- 
ing adventures. He tells them, like a 
lively mess-table rattle, with a good- 
humoured assurance and an unflag- 
ging flow ofanimal spirits. Just four 
os ago he landed at Kurrachee. 

is regiment was ordered to Rawul 
Pindee, v@ Moultan, and our lively 
warrior seems to have viewed the 
country with the eye of a poacher 
rather than of a strategist. ‘‘ Black 
partridges, deer, and pig,” he observes, 
‘seemed to abound all along our 
road.” Never mind—a man is not 
the worse soldier for loving the crack 
of a rifie in the perilous sport of those 
countries; and we thank him for 
sparing us his opinions upon the art 
military, and sticking to the topic of 
which he is thoroughly master, and 
which most men relish, at least in the 
recital. Near Pindee, we are happy 
to learn, he found a good snipe jheel, 
and plenty of quail. This, however, 
was mere small-shot practice, and his 
rifle was first employed against the 
ravine deer. ‘Tigers, he regretfully 
remarks, were not numerous in the 
vicinity, and their habits here are 
more vagabond and uncertain than 
down the country. It was near Pin- 
dee, however, he tells us, that Cap- 
tain Colby, of the 98th, a famous 
rifle shot, was killed by a tiger. “‘ He 
thought that the tiger was dead, and 
approached it too soon after it was 
shot.” 

In 1858 he had six weeks leave, 
and went to Khagan with a friend. 
It was a tract nearly unknown to 
Europeans, and amazing were the 
rumours that reached them of the 
game to befound there. Disappoint- 
ment, however, was, for the present 
at least, his lot. 


“We went up Khagan,” he says, “ but 
soon returned, having got no sport. One 
day we saw a battue after ibex, conducted 
by the Khagan chiefs. They surrounded a 
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hill with their retainers, and drove a flock 
of ibex. They only killed one, a fine male. 
All the Sepoys fired into the flock. A bul- 
let happened to lame one. About fifty more 
shots were fired at him, and he received two 
more balls. Then he fell down a ravine, 
where the dogs were let loose at him, and 
the noble brute was finally killed by a blow 
from the blunt end of a hatchet. I went 
home, feeling as if I had just witnessed a 
murder. A battue for pheasants is bad 
enough, but driving ibex is like sacrilege.” 


Returning to Peshawur, they passed 
through the Puckli valley, “‘a once- 
noted place for black partridges,” he 
pensively observes, “now nearly all 
gone.” 

In the summer of 1859, having ob- 
tained two months’ leave, he started 
once more for Khagan. The Com- 
missioner of Huzara gave him a guard, 
and he reached Khagan in the month 
of May. “The three chief syads” 
he describes with a graphic brevity— 
“Univer Shah, a tall man, like an 
ogre, with an awful voice; Mergul 
Shah, afflicted with a great géditre ; 
and Zamin Shah, who dyed his beard 
a different colour every day, and had 
murdered his brother to get his pro- 
perty.” These agreeable “syads” 
assigned him two men, Jemalli and 
Elam by name, to show him the 
game. These consisted of ibex, bears, 
brown and black, and musk deer. 
The ibex ground was as yet inaccessi- 
ble on account of the snows which 
still lay unmelted upon the hills. 
Here, however, as he punctually re- 
cords—“ upon the 6th”—he had his 
first shot at a bear. The distance was 
very long, and the shot, he honestly 
allows, but a “fluke.” Still the bear 
was hit, and they “tracked him, after 
several hours over snow, to a cave.” 
There they left him, and returning 
next morning found him dead. And 
here he confers a wrinkle upon the 
inexperienced bear-hunter:—“‘If a 
bear takes to a cave, leave him there, 
and return next day and put dogs in. 
A 2 only foolhardy to go in your- 
self.” 





* “The Rifle in Cashmere.” By Arthur Brinckman, late of Her Majesty’s 94th 


Regiment. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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A few = later he killed another 
bear. While doing so, his pose may 
possibly have been graceful, but cer- 
tainly not comfortable. “ In firing at 
him,” he says, “TI was obliged to stand 
on the toe of my left leg, Jemalli 
holding up my right, and, with my 
left arm round a piece of rock, the 
fingers just supporting the rifle.” The 
bear, it seems, was lying asleep. 
Every thing, however, we suppose, is 
fair against a bear—otherwise our of- 
ficer might possibly again have gone 
home, “ feeling as if he had just wit- 
nessed a murder.” 

These rough-coated gentry, how- 
ever, even when taken sleeping, do 
not always succumb so easily :— 


“On the 20th,” he writes, “I had a nar- 
row escape. I shot at a bear asleep on a 
ledge of rock, and hit him in the neck; the 
next barrel missed him, and he charged full 
tilt. I turned for my spare rifle, and found 
Jemalli clubbing it over his head, and im- 
ploring me to get behind him. I just had 
time to wrench it out of his hand, and fire 
into the bear, now almost at my feet. The 
bear swerved and fell over the rocks, It 
was a small bear, and very old. I had no 
idea that the ledge of the rock did not run 
round; of course, bruin was not going to 
sit still and be shot at.” 


Another very critical escape had 
our military sportsman on the same 
excursion :— 


“T came,” he says, “on a bear lying 
asleep. I had my fourteen-bore rifle in my 
hand, the locks of which were out of order. 
I fired, and both barrels exploded together, 
missing the bear. He got up and came a 
few steps towards me, and was now not five 
yards off. Jemalli, who was so plucky 
yesterday, ran off, leaving me to face bruin 
with an empty rifle. The bear stood wink- 
ing at me, and cocking his head on one side. 
I stood still, hoping to jump aside if he 
charged, and staring him full in the face. 
How it would have ended, I know not, but 
luckily Jemalli, in his panic, fell down a 
ditch, and managed to explode my other 
rifle. The bear turned round at the report 
and went slowly off.” 


Perhaps the most curious story of 
this sort of sport recorded in the book 
is that which illustrates the extraor- 
dinary tenacity of life exhibited by a 
bear. If the cat has nine lives, bruin 
would appear to have thirteen :— 


“Three months after my return to Pe- 
shawur,” he writes, “ A——, of my regi- 
ment, returned from a trip to Cashmere. 
He had killed several bears. One of them 
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took thirteen bullets to kill it! A large 
number; but I have no doubt of the fact. 
He (A of ours, not the bear) told me 
the story himself, and showed me the skin. 
Thirteen balls through the tail, claws, or 
ears, would not kill any animal; but these 
were all about the right place, except three, 
which were a little behind in the ribs. 
Some of the bullets were conical, fired from 
my 14-bore rifle, some 19-gauge conical, 
and others spherical bullets from a 14- 
bore shot-gun. A followed the bear 
to a ravine, after he had fired about ten 
shots into him, and he found bruin lying 
down apparently dead. He fired another 
shot to make sure; on which the bear got 
up and charged, sending A and his 
Shikaree down a khud, smashing the stocks 
of his guns, and dinging the barrels of my 
rifle in the fall. The bear was finally killed 
by rolling a piece of rock down upon his 
head. It was a male bear, but by no means 
a large one.” 











The largest brown bear he ever 
killed, was six feet ten inches. 
“Bruin,” he adds, “is a very active 
animal, considering his bulk and look, 
and will bound over places where a 
man cannot follow.’ The black bear, 
however, in Cashmere, affords no 
sport whatsoever :—- 


“During the summer and autumn they are 
all down among the villages, climbing the 
trees for mulberries or walnuts. You have 
only to walk to the tree and fire, and bruin 
falls dead, or scuttles off to the jungle. 

arly in the morning or twilight is the 
best time to seek for them ; and also, if you 
like, by moonlight. Occasionally they seem 
startled at smelling you, but generally do 
not, because they are accustomed to see 
and hear the villagers near them all day. 
Of a night, if a bear is up a tree, go under- 
neath with a lighted torch ; the natives say 
that if you kindle a fire the bear will remain 
up the tree tilldaylight. A bear must bea 
fool, indeed, to do so; but I know that they 
will remain long enough to let you shoot at 
them, if you take a lantern under a cloth, 
and suddenly show it when under the tree. 
The black bear when hit, gives several 
angry growls, as if swearing at you; the 
brown only gives one growl, as if saying, 
oh! in pain. If not killed dead, and you 
follow up the bear in the jungle, you should 
be very careful. No matter how sharp you 
and your shikaree may be, you are no match 
for bruin when you are creeping among 
thorns and bushes. Black bears here af- 
ford no sport; it is not shooting at all, it 
is merely potting a black thing in a tree.” 


The following caution is worth 
reading :— 


“Take care you do not mistake a young 
black ox for a big black bear. I have 
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known this occur several times, and, oddly 
enough, the majority of the accidents hap- 
pened to members of the medical profession. 
However, the cost of an ox here is not much ; 
so if you kill one by mistake, it will not 
ruin you.” 


In Cashmere, at aplacecalled Nurla, 
he hired a native shikaree :— 


**He was a dapper little fellow, with a 
long pig-tail; scarcely a hair on his face; 
eyes that seemed to be always laughing, as 
if they were gazing at something funny; ear- 
rings in his ears, rings on his fingers ; im- 
mensely fond of chaffing, continually playing 
practical jokes, possessing a fund of anecdote, 
and plenty of cheek; very fond of wine, and 
flirting with every woman he met indoors 
or out. In ffact, he was the most viva- 
cious, jolly little fellow I ever had to do 
with out here; and worth his weight in 
gold, pigtail and all, to any one travelling 
through Ladak.” 


At Chumra he had the honour of 
sleeping in the same room with “a 
deity,” who occupied a corner. “ It 
was a picture of a man in red making 
horrible faces, with serpents twisting 
about his body.” 


“ At night I was awoke,” says our sports- 
man, “ by the entrance of a Llama, a lamp, 
and a lump of flour and a cup of hot tea. 
This offering was reverently deposited at 
the foot of the gorgeous altar. I resolved 
to get up early and hide the offering, and 
then see if the Llama would think that his 
god had eaten it. But I awoke too late, 
and saw my reverend friend walking out of 
the room with it. He nearly upset it all 
giving me a salaam as he closed the door.” 


We may here mention, in passing, 
one of those trifling afflictions pecu- 
liar—in degree, at least—to the coun- 
try, and against which even the pluck 
and animation of our gipsy sportsman 
are not wholly proof. The fleas in 
Cashmere hesolemnly pronounces to be 
“a great nuisance.” Your shirt you 
must change morning and night ; you 
must sleep, like a patriarch, in your 
tent or in the open air, and never “in 
a house at a village when you come 
toa halt. All your clothes and bed- 
ding should be hung up in the sun 
during the whole day.” He recom- 
mends a bag of mint as the best pre- 
servative against this plague, and pro- 
nounces the “ mercury dodge” recom- 
mended in Galton’s “ Art of Travel” 
a total failure. That ubiquitous 
scourge of hot countries, the mos- 
quito, swarms also in Cashmere, 


especially, of course, along the rivers, 
in such clouds as to extract from our 
indomitable sportsman the remark 
that he “never saw so many before 
anywhere.” 

As we are upon the subject of the 
animated nuisances of Cashmere, we 
must not omit allusion to the snakes. 
“T told Sultan,” he says, “to fetch 
my breakfast, which was wrapped up 
in a blanket lying some few yards be- 
hind. On opening the blanket out 
rolled two great snakes, one of which 
we killed. They were snakes of the 
venomous kind, and very deadly 
wounds are inflicted by them, accord- 
ing to the natives.” Open-air sleep- 
ing in a country infested not only 
with the minor tormentors previously 
mentioned, but by reptiles of this 
kind, with a liking for blankets and 
snug lying, one would suppose a very 
serious set-off against the pleasures of 
this rough, vagrant, and exciting ex- 
istence. 

In Cashmere the bears form a prin- 
cipal attraction. Since our military 
men have made that country a sport- 
ing haunt the species has, of course, 
suffered severely, and in many places 
is on the verge of actual extinction. 
Bear-walks formerly inhabited by a 
dozen have now but a single denizen. 
Besides those that escape wounded 
and subsequently die of their hurts, 
200, our rifleman calculates, are killed 
every year in Cashmere. There is 
also a great deal of ibex shooting—a 
sport which he seems to have en- 
joyed thoroughly. Burril shooting he 
holds in comparative contempt. 


“At the foot of the Snow pass I saw a 
flock of burril, and killed three,” he tells us, 
“two at oneshot, They wereall huddled to- 
gether undersome rocks. I think them avery 
stupid, uninteresting animal. They are very 
easy to stalk. If you keep still you may 
empty all your barrels at them, then follow 
again, and kill some more out of the same 
flock. They are not nearly such fine ani- 
mals as the ouriar, and, not being so know- 
ing, don’t afford such good sport. I dare 
say they may afford better sport when they 
have been much hunted, but I never met a 
clever flock of the species.” 


His ouriar shooting in India occu- 
pies nearly a chapter, but to the 
uninitiated the stalking, wounding, 
tracking, and, ultimately, the killing 
of these fine animals would prove 
rather monotonous reading. 

Some of his general remarks and 
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special counsels ate well worthy of 
attention, and will be found useful 
everywhere. Careand good nerve he 
pronounces to be the only safeguard 
against “ accidents with fire-arms.” 


“Tt is all very well to say, ‘never let 
your rifle point at yourself or any one else.’ 
You cannot help it during a long day on the 
hills. I never put a hammer to full-cock, 
except when raising my rifle to fire. I do 
not suppose that either of my rifles was at 
full-cock five minutes during the whole 
time I was in Cashmere. On getting near 
game it was always at half-cock. When 
taking my shot I used to squat or kneel 
first, then cock, aim, and fire. I never had 
both barrels cocked at once—you never re- 
quire it. I once saw a friend load and 
press on a fresh cap with his thumb, and 
his gun exploded. I suppose a particle of 
flint must have got into his pocket among 
the caps. A Punjaub shikaree once let off 
my rifle close behind me—he was examin- 
ing the locks. Once, in Ladak, I heard 
click, click! and turning I found my coolie 
had got one hammer at full cock, the other 
down on the nipple. They seem to look on 
tire-arms as playthings.” 


He attributes much of his success 
to the fact that his dress was always 
of the same colour as the rocks. Even 
when he had fired and continued to 
stand in the same position from which 
he had discharged his rifle, owing to 
this uniformity of tint, he escaped de- 
tection, although the buck at which 
he had fired was standing but 150 
yards away, and looking full in his 
ee yet unable to distinguish 

im. 

The author is strictly a sportsman. 
He does not affect to be either a 
painter or a poet. The rocks and 
woods of the romantic scenery through 
which he marches are simply covers 
for game or natural screens for the 
advancing marksman. We could have 
wished a little more catholicity of en- 
joyment—that he had sometimes been 
os of a sportsman and more of a 
tourist, an 


that he had attempted 
for his own craft something in the 
enial and picturesque spirit of gentle 


Te Walton. The cases, however, 
are hardly parallel. The stalker— 
especially in such acountry—has little 
leisure ; in fact his eye is as completely 
preoccupied in his search for the 
proper object for his rifle as that of a 
marksman moving through a some 
in occupation of the enemy’s tirrail- 
leurs. It is,in its own way, as anxious 
and engrossing an advance ; and the 
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habit of concentration, it would seem, 
after a week or so, becomes so intense 
that the mind of the sportsman, even 
in his tent or stretched on his blanket, 
is still tracking the game and provid- 
ing for the certainty of his shot. The 
writer shows, however, that he pos- 
sesses powers of general observation 
and lively description, though he 
seems to grudge their exercise, as so 
much time and attention diverted 
from his legitimate calling. 

On the whole, the “ Rifle in Cash- 
mere” is a fresh, stirring book. No 
man with even the latent instincts of 
a sportsman can travel over its pages 
without catching something of the 
writer’s enthusiasm. He never tires. 
The necessities of nature—life itself 
he holds cheap in comparison with 
a good day’s stalking, or an exciting 
trial of quickness and courage with a 
wounded and infuriated bear. Like 
every thorough sportsman he is some- 
thing of a naturalist, and notes the 
habits of the animals with whom he 
has to deal with a keen eye and a 
sure memory. Those who design at 
any time to explore, rifle in hand, the 
country he has visited, and which is 
every year becoming more and more 
frequented by British sportsmen, will 
do well to study this bright, practical, 
and well-filled volume: to them it 
is as much a necessity as their tent or 
their “battery.” But all who enjoy 
a good day’s march over mountain 
and through woodland, relieved every 
now and then by a clever piece of 
stalking and a sportsmanlike rifle- 
shot, and can relish an infusion of 
danger akin to the excitement of out- 
post warfare, into the ordinary adven- 
tures of our moors, mountains, and 
forests, will read these pages with in- 
tense relish. 


“ KANGAROO-LAND” affords us a 
sketchy but forcible picture of Austra- 
lian life, by one who “congratulates 
himself on having graduated in the 
colonial college of endurance’”—who 
has been something more than a spec- 
tator of its scenery and society—an 
actor and a labourer in the thick of 
the great Australian colonial enter- 
prise, so ae with adventure, 
suffering and fortune. We have met 
with books more picturesque and ex- 
citing—though these pages are by no 
means deficient in life and colour— 
but with none more palpably stamped 
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with the characters of good faith and 
accurate observation, and with few 
written in a healthier and more 
liberal spirit. “So far from having 
any thing like a feeling of degrada- 
tion,” says the writer, “when I speak 
of my labouring life in Australia, I 
feel conscious of having been raised 
by it to a higher level, for in it I have 
learned to separate tinsel from reality; 
to understand, without any republi- 
canism, the true grounds upon which 
all men are equal.” “The heart is 
the common level where all meet as 
brethren; and that is the level where- 
on, whenever I meet my fellow-men, 
IT have learned, I trust, to meet them 
on equal terms.” This is the true 
moral of that life of sometimes wild 
and sometimes dull labour, of topsy- 
turvy vicissitude, startling intima- 
cies, utter denudation of traditional 
distinctions and simply conventional 
advantages, and, above all, of that 
frank athleticmatching of man against 
man in the up-hill struggle for exist- 
ence in its rudest forms, its greatest 
capabilities, and its wildest dangers, 
which form the conditions of active 
life in Australia. 

It was a three months’ voyage out; 
and all that time they sighted land 
but once, when becalmed off St. An- 
tonio, one of the Cape de Verde 
Islands. We allude to this not un- 
common incident simply as supplying 
one of the prettiest specimens of Mr. 
Polehampton’s talent for descrip- 
tion :— 


“‘ The island,” he says, ‘‘ was less than a 
quarter of a mile distant ; and very beauti- 
ful its outline appeared through the morn- 
ing haze that enveloped it. Indeed, both 
it and the sea, as still and clear as glass, 
with a delicate rosy tinge towards the east, 
looked beautiful as a dream of the Hespe- 
rides. But our hopes of getting ashore, 
and revelling in a tropical abundance of 
fruit, were soon dispelled; for we had not 
been becalmed more than two or three hours 
when the water near the island lost its 
glassy smoothness, and became agitated 
with little waves, just like an island lake 
when a sudden breeze crisps its surface. 
The effect of this land-breeze on the water 
could be seen from the ship some little time 
before we felt its influence. The contrast 
between the roughening water and the yet 
perfectly unruffled surface between the ship 
and it, was strikingly beautiful, the boun- 
dary between the two being well defined, up 
to the moment when the huge ship—till then 
so helplessly immovable—iuclined grace- 
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fully to the breeze, as if instinct with sudden 
life, like a sea-bird with wings ready 
spread.” 


On landing at Sydney, he is imme- 
diately struck by the “thoroughly 
English appearance” of the city and 
all its belongings. A sprinkling of 
handsome public buildings, such as 
the Government House and the Ex- 
change agreeably surprise him. But 
his predominant impression, from an 
inspection of the place, is that of a 
“quiet, steady prosperity,” contrast- 
ing very strongly and agreeably with 
his after-experiences of “the uncom- 
fortable money-grasping bustle of 
Melbourne, where for some time after 
the gold discoveries, few people seemed 
to think it worth their while, or in- 
deed to have time to be civil.” These 
English associations and illusions of 
home were, however, soon and curi- 
ously disturbed :— 


* As I sat,” he writes, “‘at the open win- 
dow in the cool of the evening, overlooking 
the demesne, I was puzzled as to the origin 
of a deafening sound, like the noise of an 
army of watchmen working their rattles 
vigorously. On inquiry I found that it 
proceeded from the crickets in the park, 
which are certainly gifted with more power- 
ful and less pleasing organs of sound than 
the hearth crickets of England, immortal- 
ized by Dickens.” 


His next point was Newcastle, from 
whence he set sail for Williamstown, 
en route for Melbourne, in a ship laden 
with coal and horses, and with a com- 
pany of fellow-passengers partly dig- 
gers, partly scamps, and all uncouth 
and melodramatic in their get up— 
“all shaggy hair,” says their respect- 
able fellow-traveller; “long beards, 
moustaches, and jack-boots; altoge- 
ther not unlike a company of bandits 
or pirates.” On this voyage, one 
evening, the passengers, playing at 
cardsor otherwise amusing themselves 
below, were suddenly called on deck 
by an unusual commotion. There, on 
hastening forward, they saw a small 
vessel, very near but stillindistinct, for 
it wasalready dark, andadriving surge 
between. “ It seemed,” says our au- 
thor, “‘ that we could not, except by 
a miracle, avoid running her down,” 
in which case all on board must have 
perished, as the weather would not 
have permitted the lowering of a 
boat. “Our ship,” he says, “was 
on the summit of a huge wave, the 
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little vessel in the hollow beneath, 
and we were breathlessly awaiting 
the crash, fully expecting that the 
next moment would send her to the 
bottom ; but providentially no crash 
came, though we shaved close to her 
stern.” e can quite conceive the 
“nervous creeping sensation” with 
which our kindly traveller returned 
to his cabin. 

About the sametimea little incident 
occurred which let a new light in upon 
our author respecting some of the spe- 
cialties of Australian character. In 
the course of their rough voyage many 
of the horses on board were killed, 
and, among the number, three belong- 
ing to a steerage passenger; where- 
upon the cabin passengers, touched 
with pity, subscribed £30 towards 
making up his loss: upon which, the 
recipient of the bounty, who turned 
out to be a richer man than many of 
the contributors to the fund for his 
relief, and being moreover, as Mr. 
Polehampton suspects, an old convict, 
observed, as he pocketed the money, 
with a cool daokin. that “though he 


didn’t want it himself, it would do 
for a spree,” and he and his compa- 


nions accordingly celebrated a three- 
days’ orgie of uproarious drunkenness 
in the steerage. We suspect, from 
the stern epithet “ villain,” applied 
to this lost sheep, that the Rev. Ar- 
thur Polehampton was among his 
misguided benefactors. 

When Mr. Polehampton reached 
Melbourne, that city was in the height 
of the nugget fever, immensely over- 
crowded, and prodigiously dear and 
inconvenient. The houses were gene- 
rally constructed of wood, and of 
one story only. A crop of handsome 
stone houses, shops, and public build- 
ings, have since grown up. Then it 
was little better than a great encamp- 
ment of wooden huts—no foot pave- 
ments—the streets ankle-deep, and 
often deeper, in mud—no efficient 
drainage. “TI have seen,” he says, 
“some of the streets after two or 
three days’ rain, with streams of water. 
too wide to jump, on either side, and 
the lucky owners of drays reaping a 
golden harvest by carting people 
across at six pence a head.” Such as 
it was, the town just then was swarm- 
ing with diggers “ down for a spree,” 
driving about in carriages hired at in- 
credible prices, and accompanied by 
expensively but gaudily dressed wo- 
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men. “TI recollect one woman, a 
bride, I imagine,” writes our traveller, 
“dressed in light satin, and a profusion 
of gold chains, bracelets, &c.; her face, 
hands, and feet being ludicrously out 
of character with her finery.” The 
momentary wealth and utter impro- 
vidence of these diggers pouring into 
Melbourne with but one idea in com- 
mon, that of getting rid of their gold 
in the most expeditious way, quite 
upset all commercial precedents and 
proprieties. Nothing could exceed 
the cool insolence of the Melbourne 
tradespeople to their customers. “On 
several occasions,” he writes, “ I have 
seen articles thrown rudely on a coun- 
ter, and if a selection was not made 
from them, the customer was roughly 
told to get what he required else- 
where.” Among other things we 
learn that change for a sixpence was 
never given, nor indeed expected, 
that coin having much the same mar- 
ket value as farthingsat home. The 
pacteelian inundation, so magical and 
monstrous, which for a time quite 
turned the heads of the Melbourne 
shopocracy, has, since then, receded, 
and the ascendancy of the yard-mea- 
sure and the scissors been moderated. 
“ Increased competition, and an occa- 
sional glut of goods in the market, 
have, since then,” says our author, 
“brought them, in a Ma great mea- 
sure, to their senses. Diggers, too, 
can now purchase nearly all they 
require on the gold-fields at about 
the same rate as in Melbourne; and 
as there are all kinds of places of 
amusement, such as theatres, &., on 
the diggings, they frequently prefer 
enjoying their holidays there to Mel- 
bourne.” The social confusion pro- 
duced by the then state of things was 
as startling as the commercial. The 
whole theory and practice of subor- 
dination had vanished—‘ in many 
respects,” we are told, “the relative 
positions of master and servant were 
changed,” or, rather, reversed. Ser- 
vants were in such request, and so 
disposed to try their luck at the dig- 
gings, that no master presumed to 
find the slightest fault, and all had to 
treat them with the most ceremonious 
indulgence and respect. “In fact,” 
says Mr. Polehampton, “ there was a 
regular Saturnalia going on.” In one 
case a master was deserted by all his 
men, who went to the diggings in a 
body, so that he was compelled to 
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leave his business, and went to the 
diggings himself, where he was glad 
at Cath to accept the situation of 
cook to his former servants. Highly- 
coloured tales of terror were in circu- 
lation of the prowess and ferocity of 
the “bush-rangers” of the Black 
Forest. These awful reports were en- 
couraged by the gunsmiths, who were 
driving a prodigious trade upon the 
apprehensions of the “new chums,” 
the slang denomination of fresh arriv- 
als from the parent country. Mr. 
Polehampton was offered £10 by a 
nsmith fora pair of pistols, for which 
& had given but thirty shillings in Li- 
verpool. The smallest Colt’s revolver 
brought from £30 to £40. Thealarm 
roduced by the rumours before al- 
uded to produced corresponding pre- 
parations on the part of the “new 
chums.” 


“The new arrivals, some of whom had 
possibly never fired a gun in their lives, 
frequently armed themselves to such an un- 
necessary extent,that they might very easily 
have been mistaken for bush-rangers them- 
selves, equipped as they often were, not only 
with guns and pistols, but also with daggers 
or long knives, and wearing jack-boots and 
huge beards, by way of imparting a fero- 
cious aspect to their countenances.” 


These measures were not always, 
however, successful. The anecdote 
which follows savours of the old Eng- 
lish comedy and long-bow. We may 
reasonably apprehend, however, that 
it is, at least, founded on fact. 


“ The bush-rangers were not always to be 
duped by appearances; and I knew of one 
well-authenticated case, in which a party of 
ten, armed cap-d-pie, were stopped by one 
unarmed bush-ranger, at whose order they 
all laid down their guns, which he dis- 
charged; and having made them give up 
their money, contemptuously returned, and 
allowed them to go on their way.” 


He found, indeed, the standards of 
fashion—like nearly every thing else 
here—inverted. The ambition of these 
“new chums,” especially the younger 
ones, to pass for “old hands” in the 
colony ; and the elaboration of their 
toilet, and the affectations of their vo- 
cabulary toward jpis end, curiously 
illustrate the arbitrary character of 
fashion, as well as that abject imita- 
tiveness and self-diffidence, in which 
the worship of the mode has its springs. 


“They endeavour to gain this point by 
all manner of expediente—by encouraging 
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the growth of their beards and moustaches 
to a prodigious length, as well as by affect- 
ing a colonial style of dress, and wearing 
dirty, battered, cabbage-tree hats. But 
their efforts to appear colonial are not always 
so harmless; and as swearing is an unusu- 
ally common habit among the colonists, new 
arrivals often endeavour, and most success- 
fully too, to become proficients in this easily 
acquired art, and soon add the stock of 
oaths peculiar to the colony (and very pe- 
culiar some of them are), to the ‘home’ vo- 
cabulary.” 


At length our traveller and his 
comrades are fairly on the march to 
the Bendigo diggings; their pack- 
horses loaded “to the last ounce” with 
tent, flour, bacon, tea, blankets, and 
other necessaries. The wardrobe was 
scant and simple enough. 


“T found,” he says, “three shirts (one, 
an outer one, of blue serge), three pair of 
socks, two pair of moleskin unmentionables, 
a strong pilot jacket, and a strong spare 
pair of boots—as much as I could conve- 
niently take with me, and indeed amply 
sufficient for the primitive life we were about 
to lead; though such a wardrobe may seem 
alarming enough to a civilized community, 
I packed what was not actually in wear in 
a little oil-skin knapsack, with a small book 
or two.” 


They halted for the night only seven 
miles from Melbourne. The rain de- 
scended in torrents, and evening was 
closing. The tent was pitched; and 
the first grand difficulty experienced 
was in lighting their fire. The wood 
was soaked in rain. Luckily, one of 
the travellers was practised in the 
peculiar emergencies of Bush life, and 
rescued them from the miseries of a 
fireless bivouac. 


“He gathered a quantity of gum-tree 
leaves, which contain a great proportion of 
gas, and are sometimes used in Australia in 
the manufacture of gas, where coal is not 
to be had, and placed over them all the dead 
wood we could tind about; he then stripped 
some bark from the side of a stringy bark- 
tree, least exposed to the rain, made a mi- 
niature fire with it, on a shovel, under shel- 
ter of the tent, to the great annoyance of 
our eyes and nostrils, and placed it under 
the pile of wet fuel and gum leaves outside ; 
and, after a little perseverance, we soon had 
a roaring fire, to which we added, from time 
to time, huge logs, as large as two of us 
could carry, from the surrounding forest.” 


The great prime necessary of arti- 
ficial existence thus supplied, the 
tired party were soon cheered by the 
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music of a singing kettle, and soothed 
into a sense of comfort by tobacco- 
pipes, and those “pannikins”’ of hot 
tea, which are the chief luxury and 
strength of the Australian traveller 
and digger. Seated within their snow- 
white tent, with the cheerful glare of 
the bonfire outside, and these com- 
forts to employ them, the party ex- 

erienced a novel sense of enjoyment, 
Eslahtened by the rattle of the rain 
upon the impenetrable canvas, the 
roaring of the wind, and the groaning 
of the huge trees above them. 


“What a cozy little oasis our tent pre- 
sented for the storm to beat upon! ‘The 
sense of comparative comfort being rather 
enhanced than otherwise by the apprehen- 
sion that it might be but very short-lived ; 
that a stronger gust than ordinary might 
prove at any moment too much for the tent 
ropes, which as yet held the ground pretty 
well, though straining greatly. All our 
hopes for the time were centred in them, as 
a sailor in his cable, when anchored on a 
lee-shore. Several times, as a blast every 
now and then swept down upon us with a 
roar, like the concentrated fury of many wild 
beasts, making the very ground shake under 
us, and bringing large branches here and 
there crashing to the ground, we thought it 
impossible that the tent could withstand it 
any longer.” 


Rope and canvas, however, stood it 
out gallantly, and the night was safely 
passed—the first under canvas, in the 
wilderness—with that sense of adven- 
ture and independence which has so 
a a fascination for the beginner. 

otwithstanding all these agremens, 
however, Mr. Polehampton, it is ad- 
mitted, was not much troubled with 
sleep during the hours passed on this 
occasion in his blanket. Excitement 
may possibly have contributed; but 
the result is mainly referable to a very 
peculiar concert, with which for the 
first time he was regaled. 


“* As the last cloud departed, and left the 
moon shining steadily, a Babel of voices 
from curious wild animals and birds com- 
menced; such as, I should imagine, is sel- 
dom heard out of Australia—most uficanny 
sounds, First there was a groundwork noise 
of frogs, unlike any thing ever heard in Eng- 
land. This was accompanied by a sound, at 
an interval of a second or so, like that pro- 
duced by pulling the string of a violoncello ; 
and a loud regular tapping, like a carpenter 
hitting a thin board with a hammer. Now 
and then this concert was enlivened by the 
indescribably disagreeable squeal of the 
wild cat, which must be heard to be duly 
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appreciated. Any further attempt at sleep 
was out of the question. There were other 
noises, but the above were the most promi- 
nent, and continued unceasingly till dawn, 
at the first streak of which the ‘voices of the 
night’ ceased by degrees, and a neighbouring 
laughing jackass—as the bird is called—be- 
gan a sort of subdued derisive chuckle, soon 
swelling to apparently uncontrollable laugh- 
ter; then his mate’s voice joined in,—for 
they generally frequent some one tree in 
pairs,—and the two laughed in concert, till 
they appeared to be quite convulsed ; when, 
seemingly exhausted, the laughter died 
away as gradually as it had begun. By 
this time all the birds in the bush were 
awake—as well they might be—uttering 
their various cries and notes; for in Aus- 
tralia, no birds, that I ever heard, have any 
sustained song as in Europe, though the 
notes of some of them are musical enough.” 


He tells us that the voice of the 
laughing jackass is a most efficient 
substitute for the “cock’s shrill clar- 
ion,” and so we can well believe, ex- 
cept perhaps in heroic poetry, where 
the exchange would sometimes pro- 
duce odd effects. Some of these 
strange notes and noises were, how- 
ever, very sweet and pleasant: as 
for instance, he tells us—“ When it 
was about time for our midday halt, 
the welcome tinkling of the sheep- 
bell-like note of the bell-bird, an- 
nounced the presence of water; for 
this bird always takes up its resid- 
ence near some stream or swamp.” 
While the rest of the party were em- 
ployed in pitching the tent, unload- 
ing the horses, and lighting the fire, 
the sportsmen of the company would 
wade through the swamp, whenever 
the halt was made in the vicinity of 
one, in pursuit of wild duck, and sel- 
dom returned without several brace. 
These, with the parrots and cockatoos 
they had shot, they stewed into a mess 
worthy of the caldron of Meg Mer- 
rilies. As we are upon the culinary 
shifts of this march to the diggings, 
the reader may be curious to know 
what is, in Australian Bush life, the 
approved substitute for that chief ne- 
cessary of man’s daily life—bread. The 
method described by Washington 
Irving, as in use among the hunters 
of the American prairies—a strip of 
extemporized dough twisted round a 
stick and so toasted at the fire—is 
quite unused here. 


“During this journey,” he says, “I be- 
came initiated into the mysteries of damper- 
making, which is performed thus :—A large 
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fire is made of dead-wood, and while this 
is burning, a quantity of flour is kneaded 
in a large shallow tin dish, or upon a piece 
of bark, into a round cake about a couple 
of inches thick, and of a diameter propor- 
tionate to the number of eaters. When the 
fire has burnt down, the hot ashes are taken 
away with a shovel, and the damper placed 
on the cleared spot, and covered up again 
with ashes. It requires turning once, and 
generally takes from half an hour to three- 
quarters before it is baked.” 


There is another sort of bush- 
bread, a make-shift resorted to in em- 
ergencies, when the damper would be 
too tedious in baking; this is made 
of the same sort of dough as the 
damper, but very thin, and formed 
into cakes about the size of an ordi- 
nary sea-biscuit. They require little 
more than a minute to bake. 

And now a few words about the 
scene presented by the track they were 
pursuing :— 


“ The whole route to the diggings, though 
it lay through what had been, but a few 
months before, pathless forest, was changed 
by the gold mania to quite an animated 
scene. It was impossible to go a mile with- 
out passing or meeting travellers. All sorts 
of conveyances,—from the go-a-head four- 
horse American van recklessly driven, and 
the heavily laden bullock or horse dray, to 
the hand-cart with a team of men harnessed 
to it,—thronged the track. Those who 
could not afford to pay for the carriage of 
their swags, were content to stagger under 
a load of blankets, picks, and shovels, tin 
pots, and pannikins. In swampy districts 
we often came upon drays in difficulties, 
bogged in the mud up to their axletrees, 
obliging the drivers to unload, and dig the 
earth from the wheels, starting again after 
a delay of an hour or so, only to fall into 
the same trouble, perhaps a hundred yards 
further on, often in sight of the scenes of 
similar recent disasters. . . . I noticed, 
or fancied a considerable contrast in expres- 
sion in the faces of those who were going to 
or returning from the diggings, character- 
istic of their relative positions: the former, 
as a rule, having the resolute mien of men 
determined to do their best to earn for- 
tunes; the latter, if successful, dashing past 
us on horseback, or in light cars, with the 
exulting or satisfied look consequent on 
success; or, if unsuccessful, as was much 
more often the case, creeping wearily along 
on foot, in garments that bore the stains of 
weeks or months’ unsuccessful toil, frequent- 
ly as they met us, obligingly treating us 
with observations disparaging the diggings, 
and calculated to damp our spirits to the 
level of their own.” 


Travellers who go unfurnished with 


tents are accustomed to sleep under 
their waggons, throwing over them 
a tarpaulin which reaches to the 
ground. This practice, however, has 
been, on many occasions, attended with 
a singular and horrible misadventure. 
After continued rain the soil, in many 
a, becomes a mere quag, the sur- 
ace of which is hardened by the hot 
sun sufficiently to bear the weight 
even of a heavily laden waggon in 
passing, but incapable of sustaining 
the steady pressure of a stationary 
one. In such cases “the wheels sink 
imperceptibly till the body of the 
dray crushes the sleepers.” He men- 
tions that he knew himself a case of 
the kind which resulted fatally. 

Having passed through the dreaded 
Black Forest without adventure, ex- 
cept for the appearance of three well- 
mounted bandite, who, however, gave 
them no annoyance, they reached the 
Bendigo diggings. One evening, about 
the close of October, entering them 
near the Kangaroo Gully, “ to which 
a rush had lately taken place,” 


“Rain was falling on our arrival,” he 
writes, ‘“‘and the wet, dripping, well-like 
holes, and the mud-covered figures of the 
diggers emerging from them, presented no 
very charming prospect to a new hand, I 
have known instances of men going up to 
the diggings with the most magnanimous 
resolution never to leave them till they had 


filled their pockets with gold, upon whose. 


untried courage the mere first sight of these 
holes, with the earth thrown up like huge 
mole-hills all round them, acted as a damper, 
and caused them to retreat without even 
putting a pick to the earth.” 


They chose the vicinity of the Kan- 
garoo Gully for the site of their ope- 
rations, and having pitched their tent, 
while two of his “ mates” were look- 
ing after the horses, and another com- 
pleting the interior arrangements of 
the tent, he undertook to fill a kettle 
from a creek only three hundred yards 
distant :— 


“On my return,” he says, “I was utterly 
puzzlef as to which was our particular 
tent among the numerous similar ones. I 
wandered about, feeling rather ridiculous ; 
for, of course, it was of no use whatever to 
ask the way, one tent having but little to 
distinguish it from another. Once or twice, 
on putting my head into a tent I thought 
must be my own, I got a volley of oaths 
and abuse for the intrusion; and once a 
pistol was cocked and pointed at me. The 
daylight had almost gone, and the light 
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from the numerous fires before the tents 
only added to my confusion. As no one 
could help me, I did not care to betray the 
fact that I had lost myself so close to home, 
which seemed to me absurd enough—though 
it was by no means an unusual event on 
the diggings, especially at night, when the 
hundreds of fires were enough to mislead 
anybody. . . . Presently the evening 
fusilade of guns and pistols from nearly 
every tent on the diggings commenced ; 
here and there some extravagant fellow 
firing off a six-barrelled revolver, by way 
of letting all night-prowlers know what 
they might expect if they went near him. 
Now and then some savage watch-dog 
would make a rush at me, or as I stumbled 
over the tent ropes in the darkness, I re- 
ceived threats and cursings from within.” 


In fact, he had nearly despaired, 
and was beginning to imagine, he says, 
that he was doomed to be a sort of 
shore-going Flying Dutchman, ever 
wandering near his tent, kettle in 
hand, but never able to find it, when, 
happily, he recognised the voice of 
one of his mates quite near, and found 
that he had been close to his tent for 
a full quarter of an hour. Next night 
another of the party similarly lost his 
way, and spent the entire night in 
wandering about. His description of 
the diggings is lively and character- 
istic :— 

“‘ [magine,” he says, ‘ thousands of tents, 
like an irregular encampment, interspersed 
with innumerable heaps of earth, like large 
mole-hills, that have been thrown up from the 
surrounding holes. Further, imagine these 
tents and mole-hills scattered over hill and 
dale for a distance of about seven or eight 
miles long by two or three broad, the store- 
tents distinguished by gaily-coloured flags, 
imparting at a little distance a fair-like 
aspect to a locality bare enough in itself, as 
every tree on the diggings, and for some 
distance round, is soon cut down for fire- 
wood, &c.; but on a nearer approach the 
bustle and work that is everywhere going 
on, and the dusty forms of the diggers, in 
red and blue shirts, for the most part 
bearded like brigands, the perpetual noise 
of picks and shovels, the splashing sound of 
puddling the earth in large tubs, the rat- 
tling of the cradles in which the earth is 
washed after the puddling process, soon dis- 
pel all ideas of its being like a fair. Every- 
body looks earnest and absorbed in the en- 
grossing work in hand; far too busy to 
give any but the shortest answers to any 
casual inquirer, unless, indeed, he happen 
to come upon a digger who has emerged 
from the lower regions of the earth, for a 
few minutes’ smoke and rest.” 


Sellers of lemonade and ginger- 
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beer, at a shilling a glass, tempted 
the hot and dusty diggers here and 
there; and everywhere the same rule 
prevailed—no time to be lost in hag- 
gling about prices. At the stores all 
was stir and bustle; and there the 
proprietors were not only vendors, of 
course at high profits, of all sorts of 
commodities, but purchasers of gold 
—£2 17s. 6d. being the average price 
of gold at the diggings, which brought 
about £4 in England. 


** Now and then, as one strolls along, a 
peep at the interior of some tent more 
blessed than ordinary, reveals quite a do- 
mestic scene, due to the presence of the 
digger’s wife and family, with perhaps a 
favourite cat—a rare and precious animal 
on the diggings at the time I am speaking 
of, though common enough after an enter- 
prising individual imported a dray-full from 
Melbourne, which he sold at a pound a 
head.” 


The Commissioner, just then, rides 
up, in a sort of military undress, fol- 
lowed by his orderly, a mounted 
policeman, at a respectful distance, 
in a neat cavalry uniform. “The 
Commissioner is the chief personage 
on the diggings,” our author reminds 
us, “and his horse picks his way 
delicately, as if duly aware of the 
honour he derives from conveying so 
important an official.” This little 
pageant was the first and last “ bit 
of dignified importance” which he 
encountered at the diggings, where, 
as a rule, every thing is carried on 
with a rude and rough republicanism 
of equality, labour, and frugality :— 


‘“‘ Here and there, at very rare intervals, 
a garden of a few feet square, formed round 
a tent, enriched with a few precious exotics, 
such as wall-flowers or primroses, is sug- 
gestive of home; or the cackling of hens 
reminds one that eggs are to be had at 
something like a guinea a dozen. Not sel- 
dom, when passing a tent, of which the 
owners are absent, unsuspicious of danger, 
a dog of ferocious aspect, apparently like 
Goldsmith’s traveller, dragging ‘ a length- 
ening chain’ behind, darts forth from a 
harmless-looking barrel with a growl and 
bark that makes one anxious for the fate of 
one’s heels.” 


At the diggings, with the exception 
of meat, all provisions were at famine 
rices; a loaf of bread cost six shil- 
ings ; potatoes were never dreamt of, 
except by successful diggers or the 
most reckless spendthrifts. Plum- 
pudding, familiarly termed “ duff” 
23 
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at the diggings, was, however, a re- 
gular Sunday dish. The scarcity of 
water was, perhaps, the worst priva- 
tion in the fist. Th wash a shirt cost 
as much as to buy one. The conse- 
quence was, that when a change be- 
came indispensable—and we fear very 
seldom till then—gentlemen bought 
new ones, and threw away the old. 
“ Personal cleanliness was quite out 
of the question, except in the rainy 
season, water being as scarce as it 
was bad.” 

While they were “ on the Bendigo” 
the rush to the Ovens diggings, which 
were about one hundred and fifty 
miles to the north, commenced. The 
Bendigo was soon drained of at least 
half its population, and in some parts 
began to look quite deserted. There 
was no resisting the contagion; and 
our author and his “ mates” were 
soon on the march again. Arrived, 
not without adventure, at the Goul- 
bourn, a broad rapid stream, they 
found the ferry-boat broken, and a 
great concourse of diggers, marching 
on the same route, arrested at the 
near bank until the repairs of the 
boat, an affair of some days, should 
be completed. The mercantile spirit 
of the caravan at once broke out, and 
all who had more provision of any 
sort than they needed, extemporized 
stores for the sale of their surplus, 
realizing enormous profits from the 
necessities of those whose supplies 
began to run short. “One fellow 
sold execrable rum at two shillings a 
nobbler, i%., half a wine-glass.” And 
as no cattle stores were within reach, 
all had to depend entirely on their 
guns; and our author and his party 
made themselves happy with their 
old gipsy messes of parrots, cocka- 
toos, and wattle-birds. On the bank 
of this river, however, he parted 
company with his “ mates,” not on 
the pleasantest terms, and resolved 
to return alone to the Bendigo. A 
moderate supply of flour, tea, sugar, 
and bacon formed his “ provend,” 
and making his swag up in two bun- 
dies, his blankets hanging over his 
shoulders behind, he hung one knap- 
sack in front and the other at his 
back. The first night of this retro- 
grade movement he passed alone in 
the bush :— 


**The weather,” he says, “was unusu- 
ally hot, and the mosquitoes were terribly 


annoying. As a protection against their 
attacks, I was obliged to cover myself, be- 
fore trying to go to sleep, from head to 
foot, in a thick horse-rug. I was nearly 
suffocated, for I could not leave even my 
nose bare with impunity, and I was ina fever 
from the heat. My enemies were legion. 
The very air seemed made of them; and I 
could not make furtive attempts to get a 
draught of fresher air than was to be had 
beneath the horse-rug, without inhaling 
them, Whenever I turned for relief from 
lying in one position. I could hear them 
buzzing in myriads from where they had 
settled on the rug, and in spite of all my 
precautions they would frequently find some 
undefended point d@appui, forcing me to 
throw the rug off in despair, and shake it 
frantically at them, that they might not 
close in upon me before I had time to wrap 
myself up afresh, Thanks to the mosqui- 
toes, I did not feel in the least conscious of 
my lonely situation in the bush that night 


—a night I shall never forget, it seemed so 
long ” 


The sufferings of “new hands,” 
from this class of tormentors, and 
even worse, are soon mitigated by 
habit, and in a little while they learn 
to tolerate, and even forget their 
“inevitable presence.” There is a 
sand-fly, no bigger than a pin’s head, 
which selects the eye-lids as the 
point of attack, causing them to 
swell so as completely to close the 
eyes. This affliction, temporary only, 
is technically called “blight” by the 
colonists. In addition to these, the 
bugs are there a gigantic and pre- 
eminently bloodthirsty race; and 
the fleas, it is wholly impossible to 
expel entirely from a house by an 
amount of care and cleanliness. “ 
have seen,” he says, “the ground 
alive with them, in the Bush, on 
sandy soil, far away from any habi- 
tation.” The colonial receipt for 
getting them out of blankets is to 
spread them near an ant’s nest, “the 
inhabitants of which will soon clear 
them of every trace of fleas, returning 
themselves to their nest about sun- 
set.” These ants, too, are in immense 
variety as well as numbers, and are 
themselves no mean contributors to 
the sum of misery that awaits the 
travellers in the Bush from the insect 
tribe. One of the worst of these is a 
small black ant, the most vindictive 
of the race, which works with nip- 
pers and sting, inserting the latter 
where the pincers have madea wound. 
Another, still more diminutive and 
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offensive, spoils all provisions it can 
reach by the peculiarly disgusting 
smel] and taste it communicates. As 
he marched alone through these soli- 
tudes, sometimes surprised by the 
skeleton of a huge prostrate tree, 
looking like the sprawling shape of 
some monstrous pre-Adamite brute 
or lizard; sometimes nearly stum- 
bling upon a real reptile, two ‘feet 
long, and constantly hailed by the 
strange cries of unknown birds and 
parrots, unseen among the branches, 
sounding like, “no, you won't,” or 
“be quick ;” a stupendous sense of 
solitude, and a longing for human so- 
ciety came upon him. 

These bird-talkings, he says, used 
to remind him of the “Arabian 
Nights.” He came upon a strange- 
looking object, “which,” he says, “ at 
a little distance I took for a stump of 
a small tree, capped with an inverted 
tin dish, such as diggers use to wash 
out their gold in; but it turned out 
to be a man, who greeted me after 
the fashion of the Bush, with a ‘good 
day, mate!’ and without ceremony, 
rose and walked along with me.” 
He turned out to be precisely upon 
the same errand, having parted with 
his comrades and resolved on a re- 
turn to the Bendigo. So, though our 
traveller did not much like him at 
first, they “got sociable oyer their 
tobacco and tea,” and a partnership 
was the consequence. It did not 
thrive, however, and Mr, Polehamp- 
ton, with his health a good deal 
impaired, determined to direct his 
steps to Melbourne, in search of some 
more suitable employment. One 
evening a party of Scotchmen hap- 
pened to encamp near him, and our 
solitary traveller asked permission to 
join their company for the night, but 
was surlily repelled. This, however, 
except when danger was apprehended, 
was very much the reverse of the 
rule in the Bush. “I was told,” he 
says, “of a party of successful diggers 
stopping several days at a small Bush 
inn, and not only drinking to excess 
themselves, but stationing two men 
in the road, with orders to compel 
every passer by to come in and drink, 
under the ey of forfeiting their 
day’s pay of ten shillings each, in case 
they allowed any one to pass without 
stopping.” It was another solitary 
journey, of about five days’ duration, 
and he arrived at his destination with 


“ Kangaroo-Land,” 


od 


exactly one shilling in his pocket. 
There was no danger, however, of 
starving. There was manual work of 
all sorts enough, and to spare, at 
Melbourne, and the wages, even 
taking the price of provisions into 
account, and remembering that a 
mere crib to sleep in cost thirty 
shillings a week, were liberal enough. 

The author’s experience of colonial 
life and labour was tolerably exten- 
sive. He tried, in addition to dig- 
ging, road-making, or rather stone- 
breaking—a profession pleasantly de- 
signated in Australia as “ wielding 
the geologic hammer”—house-paint- 
ing, in which he made a signal failure; 
quarrying, wood-cutting in the forest, 
charcoal-burning, brickmaking, hay- 
making, fishing, sheep-washing, reap- 
ing, and threshing. His road-making 
experiences are about the pleasantest 
of his Australian recollections. The 
wages of a stone-breaker, when he 
tried that occupation, were “ ten 
shillings a day—tent, wood, and water 
found.” The overseer “very civilly 
tried to encourage him” by pees 
out several highly respectable per- 
sons whose hammers were clinking 
away merrily at the roadside. There 
was a barrister, a surgeon, and a mate 
of a ship :— 

“However successful they might have 
been in their former callings, they certainly 
were not very expert at their present occu- 
pation. The barrister was a small, middle- 
aged man; his legs trembled as he strug- 
gled along with a small barrow-load of 
stones. The medical man’s eyes were 
afflicted with blight, and he wore blue 
spectacles, which did not give him a very 
workmanlike appearance. He was seated 
near a heap of large stones, from which, at 
long intervals, he abstracted one; and after 
regarding it curiously for some moments, as 
a geologist might a pet specimen, and co- 
quetting with it a little, he would give it a 
gentle tap or two with his hammer, as if it 
went to his heart to break it. There was 
nothing remarkable about the mate, except 
that he seemed sore-footed, and generally 
disinclined to move about, and bore a sus- 
piciously strong family likeness to that use- 
ful individual met with on board most 
ships, viz., ‘Jimmy Ducks,’—so called, as 
doubtless most of my readers are aware, 
because the poultry is under his especial 
charge. The two first-mentioned indivi- 
duals had really been in the law and physic 
line. The other men were also taking 
things more or less easily, and the overseer 
evinced no disposition to drive them!” 


Engaged in the same occupation, 
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he became acquainted with a poor 
little Russian officer, who had spent 
the few hundred pounds he possessed, 
on his arrival in the colony, in living 
like a gentleman, which he undoubt- 
edly was, at an expensive hotel while 
waiting for some gentlemanlike em- 
ployment to turn up. Here he took 
a wife, and failing to find employ- 
ment more suitable to his education, 
he was ultimately very glad to try 
his hand at breaking stones. The 
forlorn pair arrived late at night, 
having lost their way. “The hus- 
band was not bigger than many a boy 
of thirteen, and very slight ; the wife 
was tall, slight, and very pale and 
delicate looking, dressed in a whitish 
Indian muslin, fashionably cut, and 
a white sun-bonnet ; altogether rather 
ghostlike. Her dress had rather a 
draggledappearance—as well it might; 
her shoes were too fragile for any 
thing but a town pavement in fine 
weather ; and if I remember rightly, 
she had lost one of them.” He was 
soon discharged, and afterwards got 
employment as a shepherd; but was 
dismissed from that also as incorrigi- 
bly useless. These poor people were, 
no doubt, “representative” persons, 
and exemplified the mortifications 
and miseries of a class of unsuitable 
immigrants, only, we fear, too nu- 
merous in Australia. 

It would not do to turn our backs 
upon this “kangaroo-land” without 
paying our personal respects to the 
race who give it its title. On his 
way to the Mount William diggings, 
he began, while in the Bush, to sus- 
pect that he had missed his way : 


“T sat down on a fallen tree to consider 
a bit, assisting my deliberations by smoking 
a pipe of tobacco. Presently I was re- 
joiced to hear sounds as of horses approach- 
ing at a gallop. I ‘coveed’ (a cry bor 
rowed from the blacks) as loud as I could, 
but received no answer, and I concluded 
that the horses were riderless; but that 
idea was soon dispelled by the galloping 
ceasing abruptly, far more so than when a 
number of horses pull up of their own ac 
cord. But, then, if there were riders, why 
did they not answer my repeated calls? 
The galloping continued, beginning and 
stopping again, till I began to think about the 
tales I had read in my boyhood of haunted 
forests, for the sounds were getting near, 
and still I could sce no signs of horses 


through the trees. At length they got 
fainter, and presently ceased altogether. 
Having finished my pipe, and made up my 
mind in what direction to go, I was just in 
the act of rising, when I heard something 
moving behind me, and turning round, I 
was startled at seeing half-a-dozen kan- 
garoos, drawn up in a regular file, a few 
yards off. They regarded me steadfastly 
for a few moments, till I broke the embar- 
rassing silence, and they retreated respect- 
fully a little farther off, when they again 
turned right-about-face, and looked at me 
as before. They thus kept increasing the 
distance between us, at each halt turning 
round to look at me, till I put an end to 
their visit by rising and yelling at them, 
when they hopped away as only kangaroos 
can, covering, I should think, twenty-five 
feet of ground at each jump. They re- 
treated in a line, the tallest kangaroo lead- 
ing. The mystery was solved, for several 
kangaroos hopping together make a noise 
just like the galloping of horses.” 


A few years have wrought great 
changes in the colony. The perpetual 
influx of skill and energy, the rapid 
construction of roads, the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and the organization 
of commercial relations have done 
wonders in mitigating many of the 
worst features of the picture we have 
just been contemplating. But the 
lesson which it so forcibly teaches is 
still true in the main ; and many in- 
tending emigrants will do wisely to 
lay it to heart. For manual labour, 
skilled and unskilled, the colony 
affords an almost inexhaustible mar- 
ket, as well as special and even pro- 
digious opportunities of progress. 
But these advantages and opportuni- 
ties are themselves the growth of an 
obviously defective civilization, which 
altogether denies to the higher gra- 
dations of intellect and attainment 
a proportionate position. Aesthetics 
are, of course, peremptorily ignored 
by a population governed by the 
coarsest standards and educated to 
the vulgarest pursuits and the gross- 
est habits. England is pouring her 
handicraftsmen and day labourers 


‘into the colony; and in the sort of 


race for which all adventurers alike 
are there inevitably entered, the man 
who is trained to physical exertion 
and endurance, ead to manual dex- 
terity, will speedily leave his refined 
and obanated competitors nowhere. 
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An Irish Wedding. 


AN IRISH WEDDING. 


BY ONE WHO HAS SEEN MANY. 


In country parts, in our boyish days, 
marriages were not the result of a 
succession of events such as find place 
in novels. In these true histories of 
social life, the youth and maiden have 
known each other from childhood, 
and their childish preference gives 
place by degrees to manly and wo- 
manly affection, and they will be 
married in due time and place ; but 
an unscrupulous siren, actuated in 
yess by spite to Phyllis, and in part 
vy love for Corydon, sets her engines 
to work, and jealousy and estrange- 
ment prevail, and work all sorts of 
woe from page 100 of first vol. to 
within twenty pages of last, when 
time and space being reduced to a 
speck, Hymen enters with his torch 
to light all hands to supper and happy 
dreams. 

Some variety in the framework is 
effected by the destined pair having 
never seen each other till the young 
lady has nearly completed her seven- 
teenth year, when incautiously reach- 
ing too far from the bank to gather a 
waterlily for the cap of her little bro- 
ther, she falls into the smooth but 
dangerous lake, for the (author's) pur- 

ose of being introduced to her future 
laiend. He finds a dangerous rival, 
and the writer the necessary anta- 
gonist, in a brutal squire, who, from 
the opposite bank, has witnessed her 
fall and her rescue ; and after a few 
sips of honey, the bitter experiences 
commence at page 100, vol. i., more 
or less, and terminate about the same 
locality as the former true picture of 
life. 

How natural soever all this may 
appear in the world where novel wri- 
ters and novel readers mutually en- 
tertain and are entertained, it was 


seldom apparent in Irish country so- * 


ciety in the humbler ranks. How- 
ever farmers’ sons and farmers’ daugh- 
ters might converse, and pay and re- 
ceive compliments, going to or coming 
from Mass, or market, or fair, when 
it was judged expedient for a young 
fellow to marry, it was seldom on a 
young woman that lived in the same 
townland that his family and he fixed 


their thoughts. This might arise, in 
some measure, from the relationship, 
more or less close, that linked neigh- 
bouring families. For instance, in 
the wide extent of land called For- 
ristal’s Town, there was scarce a hu- 
man being but an “O’Leary;” in 
Rathnure every family was a Forris- 
tall. Now, let us suppose that Mr. 
A. was the son of B., the son of C., 
the son of D., the son of E., and that 
Miss F. stood in the same relationship 
to the same patriarch E., Mr. A. and 
Miss F. could not be united in wed- 
lock without the trouble of obtaining 
a dispensation, much less their parents 
or grand parents. The course of true 
love might be crossed in some in- 
stances, but the number of ricketty, 
feeble, or idiotic children, was very 
small. 

Well, the old farmer and his wife 
wished to add a few acres to their 
farm, or to get help to clear off an 
arrear, or to portion Miss Bridget, 
who was marriageable ; or young 
John had accidentally seen a young 
damsel, who lived ten or fifteen miles 
away, at the market or fair of Ross, 
or Enniscorthy, or Moghurry, or per- 
haps at a funeral (in some cases the 
places of dwelling and interment are 
very far apart); or Murtha Cowman 
(Common or Cumming), the male 
match-maker, or Biddy Goodin, fe- 
male ditto, had sung the charms, the 
industry, the good character, and the 
dowry (that in particular) of the maid 
of Tombrack, or Ballynocrish, or 
Kaimtigue, and it was resolved that 
Shan Oge (Young John) should bring 
this paragon home as his honoured 
bride. In the first place, some com- 
mon friend should be seized on to in- 
troduce the wooer, or, in other words, 
act as his “ best man,” or as they al- 
ways termed it, his “blackman ;” and 
oftentimes the cleverness and savoir 


Faire of the blackman was as import- 


ant in the eyes of the family of the 
young aspirant as the good looks and 
anne appearance and ingratia- 
ting manners of the amorous pre- 
tender himself. 

This indispensable personage, on 
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hearing his friends’ wishes, took care, 
and with as little delay as possible, to 
sound the young damsel’s family, and 
incidentally, the young fe her- 
self; and if any pre-engagement ex- 
isted, to which the family sanction 
had been given, Shan Oge and his 
family were apprized, and the thing 
dropped. 

But if no obstacle intervened, there 
was every probability that young 
Margaret, and her father and brother 
—even her nother—might be present 
next Thursday at Enniscorthy market, 
and young John and his family would 
be pretty certain to be not far from 
the market-house, and the common 
friend would be there on some busi- 
ness of his own, to be sure; and join- 
ing himself to the bridegroom’s party, 
they would, in walking down Market- 
street, or up Back-lane, or down 
Church-street, meet “promiscuously” 
their future relations. Then would 
introductions take place—not in the 
form, however, in use in Piccadilly or 
in Merrion-square. 

“Good morrow, Mr. Brennan! Lit- 
tle I thought of meeting yourself and 
my young friends in Enniscorthy to- 
day. This is Mr. Kavanagh from 
Kaim, and his son John, great friends 
of mine. I won’t be sorry for yous to 
know one another. I hope, Margaret, 
you don't paint. If you do, don’t 
tell my daughters where you buy that 
fine red you have on your cheeks, or 
they'll break me. Be the laws, its a 
warm day, so it is; and just as we 
met you, we wor thinking it wouldn’t 
be a bad thing to go in and look at 
some one quenching their thirst,” 
&c., &c., &e. 

Were we to enter the comfortable 
little tavern in Back-lane, in about an 
hour, we should be greeted by a strong 
odour of “lemoned punch” or “mulled 
beer,” and find the blackman and the 
seniors at one table, talking and 
drinking, and no one any way parti- 
cular about using a separate tumbler; 
and probably Catherine and John at 
caauer table, he doing his best to 
make himself agreeable, and prevail 
on her to take a glass of punch, or to 
take a sip out of his tumbler, so that 
it might be sweetened for him. If 
she can be prevailed on so far, he im- 


» mediately applies his lips to the same 
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part of the glass touched by hers, and 
considerable progress is made. Mean- 
while, a friendly spirit hovers over 
the other table, and many are the 
Shudhurths and Dhialaths* that are 
uttered, and healths drunk, and many 
times hands grasped across the table. 
In most cases all that is attempted at 
this chance meeting is the establish- 
ing of a good understanding between 
the families, and the commencement 
of a liking on the part of the young 
people. And as there is no one by 
of whose tongue Catherine is in awe 
when their backs are turned, she puts 
no unnecessary scorn in her face, and 
takes all John’s efforts to make him- 
self agreeable in good part. He has 
on a very clean shirt, and his cravat 
of silk does no wrong to his healthy 
countenance; his waistcoat showing 
a narrow breadth of silk, his broad- 
cloth coat with bright buttons, his 
breeches and top-boots, look well in 
the eyes of Catherine, who has read 
no modern novel, nor ever seen a 

rint of Paris fashions. On the other 
and, her bonnet with gay ribbons 
(we describe the costume of the east- 
ern counties—in the south of Ireland 
the bonnet was unknown), the fresh- 
coloured silk-plaid handkerchief, co- 
yering her neck and bosom; her 
modest but rich stuff gown, and her 
silk-lined hood, all set off her agree- 
able face, marked with two or three 
freckles. 

So, admitting that no serious affair 
of the heart has occurred on either 
side, considerable progress in good 
liking is made during the three hours 
of the symposium ; at the end of 
which a strong maudlin tinge over- 
spreads the affectionate feelings that 
prevail among the blackman’s party ; 
and as they separate in the early part 
of the evening, John and his friend 
are requested to pay a day or two’s 
visit “to the ould place in 'Tombrack, 
next Saturday, or Saturday week at 
farthest, and they'll find that all good 

._ feeling and friendship isn’t left the 
county Wexford, nor the barony of 
Scarawalsh.” 

So in due course the visit is paid, 
and Margaret found, where she could 
appear to advantage, superintending 
household matters, and bringing a 
pleasant atmosphere about her, whe- 
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* “ Here's to you” 





— God be with you.” 
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ther making butter, milking her fa- 
vourite cows,arranging the clean things 
for next morning’s appearance at cha- 
pel, or busy about the state hot-cake 
and tea to treat the visitors. If there 
were no other young marriageable 
damsels in the house at the time, it 
was so much the better. When no 
critical eyes are on the watch, a young 
lady, or a young peasantess, will not 
fear to let the pleasure she takes in 
your society be apparent. 

But while John is walking through 
the pastures with his intended, and 
striving to make his society accept- 
able, the blackman has been holding 
serious conferences with father and 
mother, explaining the extent and 
condition of John’s farm, and using 
all justifiable wiles to have the bride’s 
dowry enlarged. 

The custom of making expeditions 
into the county of Carlow to get 
wives and large fortunes, was preva- 
lent in the early part of this century 
in Wexford. The Wexfordian, fondly 
indulging the idea of his superiority 
to the Carlow folk, imagined that th 
bride would cheaply purchase with 
her gold her introduction into a more 
genteel society than she had been ac- 
customed to. As the spendthrift 

oung noble seeks to repair the 

reaches in his fortune by marrying 
the daughter of some city tradesman, 
even so the negligent and thriftless 
young farmer of the Duffrey or Ban- 
try, being marked with an indifferent 
character in his own neighbourhood, 
would, with his blackman, take the 

ass of Scollagh, or the village of 

unclody in his way ; make a descent 
on the homestead of some snug farmer, 
and through assumption of high breed- 
ing, great acquaintances, and posses- 
sion of a good farm, dazzle the young 
damsel and her parents, and bring 
her to a home much less comfortable 
than the one she had quitted. 

The Carlow explorer will probably 
find domestic discomfort after a while 
—discomfort due to his duplicity. 
Young John has got a “sonsy’’ care- 
ful wife, whom he loves, and who dis- 
charges her household duties with a 
will ; but several matrimonial treaties 
never came to the country equivalent 
of signing or sealing. For to their 
commendation or the reverse be it 
spoken, these high contracting parties 
rarely resorted to pen, ink, and paper, 
to ratify their covenants. The bride 
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brought so much money or stock to 
her new home; and if she became a 
widow within a short period of her 
bridal, she returned, if she chose, to 
her own people, and her dowry went 
back with her. This was, however, 
an event of very rare occurrence. If 
life was spared, and things moved in 
their accustomed track, she became in 
time the Bhan a Thee, supreme mis- 
tress of house and land, and ruled 
her household in honour and consid- 
eration, till the hour appointed to all 
of woman born arrived. 

However, success did not, in every 
instance, wait on these expeditions. 
We have often heard an honest peas- 
ant of our acquaintance enlarge on 
the disappointment of a certain wooer, 
who had entertained designs matri- 
monial on a female cousin of his in 
the third degree. 

This young hunter in the pursuit of 
knowledge had been sent by his pa- 
rents, who abode in the neighbour- 
hood of Blackstairs, to acquire an in- 
timate knowledge of book-keeping 
from the great Martin Doyle, of 
Shanowen, near Taghmon, and toabide 
during his studies with relatives (the 
seniors of both families being cousins- 
german), that lived within two miles 
of the academy. He was never tired 
of speaking of the dark eyes and dark 
hair of one of his cousins, and tired 
his fellow-students with the charm 
which her black helmet-shaped velvet 
bonnet and black ostrich feather had 
for him. She might have been twenty- 
five years old at the time, and he 
twelve. The school being so far from 
the old grange, coming home to din- 
ner was out of the question ; and the 
dark-haired cousin never neglected to 
provide her young admirer’s pockets 
with a good wedge of home-made 
bread, and butter in proportion, as he 
stepped out in the morning for the 
distant schoo]. In proportion to the 

reatness of his idolatry of Cousin 
Kate, was his dismay one evening on 
hearing that a big solemn prig of a 
“half-sir” of a farmer, from near the 
Oyl-Gate, had just arrived, attended 
by the needful blackman, and intent 
on carrying off his tutelary goddess. 
Great as was the infatuation of the 
young fellow, he was aware of the 
absurdity of thinking of his cousin as 
his future wife, but this did not avail 
to remove the annoyance he felt. He 

yas supremely uncomfortable till next 
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day, when himself and another young 
cousin got into the room where tlie 
courtship was proceeding in the most 
formal and unpropitious style. 

Kitty, and her sister, and another 
young woman, were quilting,* and 
eyes and hands were intently occupied 
on the strained piece, while the 
wooer and his blackman, most un- 
comfortable in their new clothes, were 
sitting near, and endeavouring to keep 
up a faint resemblance of conversa- 
tion. The lady, and her friends, not 
being expected to contribute much 
more to the entertainment than mono- 
syllables, the gentlemen were taxed 
very tightly to prevent a dead silence 
from enveloping the company. The 
wooer was naturally of a taciturn 
disposition, and to the woe-begone 
scholar it was some consolation to 
observe that the bride-elect gave him 
neither countenance nor help in sus- 
taining the conversation, a slice of 
which is given from a somewhat 
treacherous memory. 

“ Were yez at the last races of Bal- 
lyheoge, ladies ?’ “Some of us were.” 
“Well, did yez like it?’ “ Purty 
well.” “Didn’t thestandslook mighty 
nice??? “Oh, very!” “And didn’t 
the horses go like the wind!’ “Oh, 
didn’t they?’ “But such a passion 
as some of the gentlemen seemed in, 
and how they shouted when they were 
betting?’ ‘‘We weren’t near them.” 
“ But it isa hot, uncomfortable, dusty 
place, only for the tents.” (A pause.) 
“Vez havea fine large bog here on 
your farm.” “Yes, indeed. Is there 
much hogs near the Oyl Gate !” 
‘““No; but we rise a great deal of 
marl.” “Oh, what use do you make of 
it?’ “It is good for the sandy soil. 
I hear that Mr. M., your brother, 
wins prize cups at the races of Slevoy.” 
“He does. Didn’t you see them since 
you came ?” 

” The blackman made some efforts to 
give a more gallant tone to the con- 
versation, but he was not successful. 
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The wooer was not satisfied with the 
dowry; the wooed felt no attraction 
towards him; things were unpropi- 
tious, and the conversation flagged. 
At last it was proposed that they 
should entertain themselves with a 
game of cards, and a game they began 
to play on the tightened quilt, the 
boys got a hint that their further at- 
tendance was not desirable, and they 
quitted the scene. Next day the 
young hero was executing all sorts of 
joyful antics after the departure of 
the unsuccessful candidate. He would 
read stories to her, give her lessons in 
large and small hand, and rejoice in 
her smiles for a twelvemonth to come. 

Among the matrimonial fasti of 
Bantry are preserved the untoward 
fortunes of the great Mr. Rush, who, 
in the course of youth and middle 
age, had twelve times pushed his ven- 
turous steps into the county of Carlow 
across the intervening chain of moun- 
tains. The three passes of Scollagh, 
of Ballybawn, and that where the old 
Dallan Stone, called the Ramshach, 
stands, were all witnesses of his per- 
severing courage. He deserved suc- 
cess, though he did not achieve it. 
Eleven brides he let slip through his 
fingers, rather than abate a single 
“thirteen” from the dower he knew 
he deserved ; and was on the point of 
embracing the twelfth, when her nig- 
gardly father disgusted him by refus- 
ing to include a good quilted linsey- 
woolsey petticoat, on which he had 
staked his peace of mind. At the 
time of contesting this last prize he 
was “turned of” forty, and he came 
to the resolution of retiring from this 
social warfare. He certainly had a 
lonely life before him, but he felt that 
he was suffering for family honour, 
and a sound principle in the science 
of match-making. 

In the instances quoted let not the 
reader suppose that the blackman had 
any thing in common with the profes- 
sional match-maker. The first was a 


* When country women, young or old, had time for the purpose, they collected sundry 





pieces of printed calico, of different patterns, and cut them out in squares or right- 
angled triangles, and sewed them together, selecting a large lozenge-shaped piece for 
centre; and (if taste and skill were present) preserving symmetry in the arrangement, till 
this quilt-cover was the requisite size. Then attaching it to an equal-sized piece of linen 
or cotton by way of lining, and fastening the piece over a frame, which could be made 
wide or narrow at pleasure, they sewed quilt and lining together in zigzag lines, more or 
less ornamented according to ability, A bride in expectancy felt some natural pride im 
the possession of one or more of these useful articles. 
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mere unpaid, friendly agent; the se- 
cond a hireling, whose sole occupa- 
tion was to pass from one farm-house 
to another, and give notice in one place 
of an heiress whose parents would be 
desirous of seeing her at the head of 
a fitting establishment; and in an- 
other, of a young handsome farmer 
that was on the look out for “such a 
young, well-looking young girl as Miss 

Tary there, that was well brought 
up, and could bring about seventy or 
eighty pounds with her on the day of 
the Hauling Home.” 

The writer of this sketch had the 
honour of exchanging a few words 
(not professional) on one occasion with 
the famous Murtha Cowman, and 
ever after he carefully avoided him. 
There was nothing bad in the features, 
if a certain insinuating expression 
could be banished from them ; but 
there was no sign of beard, root or 
stem, and there was a soft flabby look 
in face and hands, which rendered 
the touch of the latter, at least—for 
he insisted on shaking hands—about 
as unwelcome to a nervous person as 
that of a frog or lizard. 

The wedding that has remained in 
the clearest colours and outlines in 
our brain-cells, took place near Cas- 
tleboru’, between Brian Roche and 
Theresa O’ Brien, a neighbour’s daugh- 
ter. There had, in this instance, been 
no need of match-maker or blackman, 
but some adverse influences had even 
been at work to prevent the union. 
Perhaps the true love story may be 
told on some future occasion, but its 
conclusion is our present care. The 
bride and bridegroom, Joanna the 
servant in Theresa’s home, and Tom 
Sweetman, Brian’s own man, were 
present at the Wake in our Number 
for August. 

These were the topographical de- 
tails of the farm-house of the O’ Briens. 
When you entered the door you found 
yourself in a passage, a partition wall 
about seven feet long intervening be- 
tween you and the kitchen fire. A 
door on your left, closing this passage, 
led into the parlour, with its dark 
oak furniture. But you do not tap 
at this door no more than any other 
neighbour: you turn to the right, and 
weathering the cape formed by the 
end of the partition wall, you are in 
the large kitchen, the wide open 
chimney, supported by its heavy man- 
tel-piece (this again resting on the 
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partition and opposite walls), being on 
your left, and a recess on the opposite 
side of the fire-place. A settle-bed, 
presenting in the day-time a striking 
likeness toa wooden sofa, is setagainst 
the far side-wall. A staircase, in the 
recess under which rest the pots, 
great and small, goes Up to the loft 
from the opposing or front wall ; the 
“big” table stands in the centre of 
the kitchen, and the middleof the end 
wall, facing the fire, is occupied by the 
dresser, with its array of delph and 
pewter plates, &c. On.one side of the 
dresser is the door leading to the bed- 
room of the farmer and his wife; on 
the other the door of the dormitory of 
the affianced maid. 

Aud pleasant as generally are our 
reminiscences of the dear old country- 
life, we cannot think with much com- 
placency on the many dormitories 
whose windows of four panes were 
never intended to open, and on the 
lofts over kitchen fires in summer, 
where the heat, collected and retained 
by the thick coat of thatch, and the 
heat from underneath, enveloped the 
hard-working son of the family, or 
the hard-working paid-labourer ; and, 
were it not for the free communica- 
tion of air up the staircase, and the 
broken pane inthe end window, would 
permit him scarcely an hour’s repose 
in the night. In houses not provided 
with lofts or hurdles, the inside walls 
were raised no higher than the outer 
side-walls, and consequently there 
was a greater volume of air within 
for night consumption. The large 
chimneys also helped free circulation, 
and were aided by the holes grubbed 
by impatient pigs under the door, 
and the slate-lined passages made at 
a convenient spot in kitchen walls, 
through which foul water and the 
rinsings of pots and pans were ejected 
into the bawn. 

if there is occasion to bring the re- 
latives of the young couple before our 
readers, they will please to recollect 
that Brian’s father is a quiet-man- 
nered, devout old man, and his mother 
as portly, good-natured, and well- 
looking a specimen of a farmer’s wife 
as you oma find from Ross to Ark- 
low. Mr. O’Brien, Theresa’s father, 
is somewhat unsocial and miserly in 
his habits; his wife a well-informed, 
kindly, thoughtful mistress of a fa- 
mily. 
ee and her mother, and her 
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future mother-in-law, and Joanna, 
were at Enniscorthy last market-day, 
making needful purchases in the way 
of dress. Brian, on his side, has not 
been idle, and the prime visiting 
tailor of Bantry, Tom Blanche, has 
been sitting,on the large kitchen 
table for about a week, turning out 
from under his goose chef-d’weuvres of 
body-coats, waistcoats, and breeches. 
For the last couple of days great 
scrubbing of milk-pails, tubs, dressers, 

wter plates and dishes has occurred. 

he dark oak tables, chairs, and cup- 
board in the parlour have made ac- 
quaintance with soft-soap and bees’- 
wax ; the boarded floor of the par- 
lour has been washed, and the earthen 
floor of the kitchen and bed-rooms 
scraped, and scrubbed, and sanded, 
and all the dirt in the bawn swept 
down into the lower dyke. 

It is a point of etiquette that Brian 
is to have very few uninterrupted in- 
terviews with his betrothed till the 
day aftertheir marriage. Indeed the 
needful preparation has kept the 
hands of the young couple pretty well 
occupied ; and at last the eve of the 
wedding-day has arrived, and both 
families are partaking of hot cake 
(home-made) and the best of butter 
and cream, and middling tea, in Mrs. 
O’Brien’s parlour, the harvest sun 
having not yet sunk behind the White 
Mountain. 

O’Brien pere is not in good spirits, 
chiefly on account of the quantity of 
spirits of another kind which the oc- 
casion has obliged him to purchase. 
His wife, though proud and happy to 
have her daughter wedded to one 
whose goodness of disposition and 
steadiness have been known to her 
for years, does not conceal from her- 
self the many trials which the hap- 
piest wife has to endure. Mr. Roche 
says little ; he is happy in the hap- 
piness of those around him, but would 
evidently prefer to be at home in his 
bed-room, saying some of the long 
account of prayers which he gets 
through in the day. But Mrs. Roche, 
out of whose seven gigantic brothers 
three were executed for the ’98 busi- 
ness, is in complete enjoyment of the 
good things round her, and of the 
happy issue of the tangled courtship. 
The present occasion reminds her of 
some similar ones when her own 
house was in its glory, and her father 
and brothers, with their servants and 
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workmen, were sufficient to “clear a 
fair.” Mrs. Roche is somewhat im- 
perious in manner, but tender-hearted 
at the same time, and her moral and 

hysical courage are indomitable. 
She reminded her new daughter that 
she must begin in time not to give 
Brian his way. “ For them crathers 
of men isn’t a bit of good to hold 
their own in many things, such as 
law-shuits and that ; for they’d rather 
be left at their aise than stand on 
their own rights often. She knew 
that Brian’s blood was soon up, if he 
saw a friend fighting with odds 
against him, or if he heard any one 
insinuating evil of any of his rela- 
tions ; but a ‘sleeveen’ of a fellow 
would outwit him in fair or market, 
and twist him round his little finger, 
or get him to go bail for him in a 
debt, so he would. You may be as 
fond of him as you like—I won’t hin- 
der you ; and I know you'll never let 
him be seen at Mass or market with- 
out a pin in his collar, or with a hole 
in his stockings; and I’m sure you 
won't be found at your tay and hot 
cake, and he eating a re-heated pya- 
tee, like Peg Branagan, that I seen 
giving a cup of could tay and a bit of 
bread to her ‘sprishan’ of a man, 
that was sittin’ by the kitchin fire, 
and her grand company sittin in state, 
mauya, at the parlour table! Ah 
if I had the opportunity, wouldn’t I 
comb her head for her !” 

“With a flax-card, I suppose, 
ma’am,” said Charley Redmond. 

“And if I did, it’s just what she 
deserved.” 

Nothing passed at the tea-table 
worth further record, for Mrs. Roche, 
whose ear was of the finest, heard 
some laughter and a cheerful buzz of 
conversation in the kitchen, and made 
little ceremony about descending to 
that apartment, now crowded with 
the ordinary number of workpeople, 
some seated on the settle, and others 
on short forms and stools opposite 
them, and all employed in reducing 
the heap of good cup potatoes that 
lay on the table between them, the 
pleasant task being made more plea- 
sant by sundry noggins of good milk, 
one between every two neighbours, or 
one to each in some cases. 

Dispersed among the consumers of 
the good things were a few of the 
half-witted strollers through that 
part of the country, who had their 
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regular sleeping stations in cabin and 
farmer’s barn, and rarely condescend- 
ed to ask whether they were welcome 
or no. 

As Mrs. Roche, and Charley, and 
the heads of the family entered the 
kitchen (the aftianced preferring the 
comparative quiet of the parlour) they 
heard one of these folk, who answered 
to the name of Bet na Dheega, re- 
lating how annoyed she was last 
spring, coming from Mr. Horneck’s 
down along Gurrawn road to the 
bridge, by a whole ditchful of frogs. 

“T was just coming from Mr. East- 
wood’s, of Killane, after warning him 
to be off, and give me up me own 
that he’s keeping from me so long; 
and I was on my way to Ross-sthreet 
(Ross Droit), to give the same sauce 
to Mr. Hinson ;* and so as I was 
thrapesin’ along the side of the road, 
one big thief of a frog put. up his 
head, and he bawled, and he bawled ; 
and then another fellow put up his 
head, and he bawled, and he bawled ; 
and then they all put up their heads, 
and they bawled, and they bawled ; 
and they had two rowlin’ eyes like 
the Colcloughs.” 

Neddy Lannan (Lennon), another 
of the fraternity, was reminded by 
Bet’s adventure that he met ./ urtheen 
Caum (Crooked Murtha) waumussin’ 
down the same road this very day ; 
“and ach! the crather hasn’t an 
ounce of sense. He is such a fool 
that I was afraid to go the same side 
of the road with him ; and he, like a 
big omadhawn, kept as far away 
from meself as the road let him.t 
Now, if he’s a fool itself, can’t he 
have a little wit about him, and not 
to keep his clothes hanging down as 
if they wor goin’ to drop in pieces ; 
and if he is axed a question out of 
the Catechism, he has no answer to 
tive but gluttony, envy, and sloth, 

f you set a keeler of stirabout before 
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him, he'd never leave a smite of it. 
He’s a’most as bad as Dick Shones 
Foor, that lives down near the barony 
Forth. He says that a good male 
for a working man is a stone of 
pyatees and a dozen of herrings, and 
if he ate more nor that, he’d be a 
glutton. Dick came, one evening, to 
a poor widda woman’s cabin, and she 
sthrainin’ her supper at the door. 
She turned in to let down her little 
falling table and spread the cloth, 
and then she come out for the skeagh ; 
but pursuin’ to the pyatee was in it. 
Dick was afther atin every skillan of 
"em, and was sittin’ very combustible 
(comfortable) on the flag seat, and 
wipin’ the crumbs off of his coat. 
What a pullilu she let out of her! and 
she might as well hould her tongue. 
Musha, if a man is a little light in the 
head itself, and thravels about gettin’ 
a bit from the good Christians, can’t 
he have a little dacency in him !” 

“ And that’s very thrue,” said an- 
other worthy, who rejoiced in the title 
of Bill the Bags, on account of the 
number he carried ; “ Dick is a dis- 
grace to the townland he was born in. 
I'm sure he’s not of a dacent exthrac- 
tion. Would Pat Neil, or you, or me 
do the likes? I’m sure we wouldn’t. 
I'm of a good ould stock meself. 
They were the seed and breed of 
tinkers and assols (keepers of asses), 
and geochachs, and boceachs. They 
lived in Tullow-street, in Carlow, and 
sold raw meat and boiled meat, small 
beer and turf, rots and rabbit-skins. 
Och, what a life poor thravellers like 
us have to lade! It was only yester- 
day morning that I went into Mrs. 
Dunne’s, of Thomnamulloge (Bul- 
lockstown or tomb), and they sot me 
at around stool by the fire, and only 
gave me seven-and-twenty half-boiled 
Eragon ; and they were so hard they 
woke three hundred and sixty-five 
teeth out of my head.”t 





* Bet, like others similarly affected, supposed that some great people were keeping her 


out of her property. 
monthly visit from her at least. 
her wrongs for another period. 


The two gentlemen, rectors of the parishes mentioned, received a 
On receiving a good meal and kind speech, she forkot 


+t However individuals of the class now holding converse might relish a social chat 


round the fire, they would never be seen abroad in company. 


We have known an in- 


stance of grown-up twins spending their evenings together, and sleeping in one bed, but 


they were never seen together abroad, 
whims of attending church and chapel. 


They lived in a country town, and took alternate 
While Ben professed himself a Catholic, Bill 


was a zealous Protestant; but as soon as he became a convert, his brother crossed over to 
’ 


fill his vacant place. 


} If these sketches were exercises of fancy, the writer would have carefully suppressed 


the above and other extravagancies. 
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“Ah !” replied Neddy, “I had bet- 
ter luck nor that. It was only last 
Monday Easther morning that I 
stepped into Billy Roche’s of Ballina- 
varney, and there they struck me out 
(furnished me) with three inch 0’ 
black pudden-o’-pig, and from that I 
made my way to Thummas Dhiewr 
(Devereux) of the Leap, and there I 
got pork, and mate, and puddens o’ 
pig.” 

Bill, whose teeth had such bad for- 
tune, carried, in addition to his bags, 
about a hundred-weight of cudgels, 
handstaffs, and booltheens of flails, 
shoemakers’ lapstones, and other in- 
cumbrances. He was not particular 
as to the substance, but he would not 
be comfortable without feeling a cer- 
tain weight on his shoulders. 

Just at this stage of the discourse 
another of the fraternity entered—no 
other than the Pat Neil mentioned by 
Bill in his speech. Poor Pat appeared 
to have few advantages of a personal 
character ; yet, unless while the ob- 
ject of ill-judged annoyance from 
thoughtless young people, his life was 
happy enough. He was lame of one 
foot, which he always kept swathed 
in rags, these again protected by a 
case of stout leather. He was also 
blind of one eye. He carried no bag, 
and asked for nothing. He was sure 
of lodging at Father M.’s and at 
several houses through Bantry and 
the Duffrey, and whatever money he 
received from the minister and priest 
and his other patrons he carried to 
his poor parents, who lived under 
Blackstairs. He was very cleanly in 
his habits and decent in his mode of 
taking his food. He valued himself 
on his family name, was exceedingly 

yassionate-and fond of gasconading, 
but it was hard to say whether he 
believed his own stories or not. 

“Well, Mr. Neil,” said Joanna, 
“vou saw nine houses sence dinner- 
time ; come and join us.” Pat re- 
quired some pressing, though, prob- 
ably, hungry enough, but he did con- 
de&cend to sit by the fire and get his 
plate of potatoes and his noggin of 
milk to himself. “ Well, Pat, when 
did you see Father James?” “Ah, 
didn’t I see him in the morning, and 
wasn’t I minding his mare. The 
greatest rogue unhung she is, but I 
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won't let her outwit me, I tell her.” 
“Well, Pat, you are certainly a stout 
rider. I do not think any one in the 
three townlands would venture on 
that animal’s back except yourself 
and Father James.” “ Faith I well 
believe you. . Did I never tell yez how 
I once leaped the Slaney at Ferry 
Carrick?’ ‘“Leaped the Slaney, 
inagh! But did you do it, Pat?” 
“Did I do it, indeed! Here’s the 
very way it was. Mr. Bruen of the 
Castle and Squire Richards of Grange 
wor comin’ from Waxford one evenin’, 
an’ they overtook meself, and says 
Mr. Richards, ‘ Pat—or Mr. Neil, I 
forget which—I and Mr. Bruen are 
goin’ to run a race, an’ you'll hould 
the bet.’ ‘Mr. Richards,’ says meself, 
‘you wor lookin’ at somebody drink- 
ing. You're not fit to ride, and if you 
break your collar beam or that, the 
people up at the mountain will be 
blamin’ me. Get off and throw me 
up in the saddle, and maybe I won't 
show Mr. Bruen sport.’ So as soon 
as I was up, ‘ Now Bruen, your soul,’ 
says I, ‘followme.’ And so I clapped 
steeds to my horse, and rode like any 
thing down to the Slaney—we were 
near Saunders’ Court at the time. 
When we were just at the bank I 
clapped steeds to my horse again. I 
gave him a tap of the whip and a 
chuck of the bridle, an’ up he ruz 
twenty perches in the air. Well, just 
as we wor near over the middle o’ the 
river I found his sthrenth failin’, so 
says I to him, ‘Hay and oats, me boy,’ 
an’ I gave him a feed from a bag I 
had under my other (armpit). How 
he snorted, and fire flew out of his 
eyes! He only made one jump more, 
and then we wor safe on the other 
side ; and all the time Bruen’s baste 
only stanin’ on his hine legs, and his 
fore paws up weavin’ in the air. 
After all, what signified it ?—the river 
isn’t a quarter of a mile wide. Well, 
if there was one man lookin’ on there 
was a thousand, and they shouted and 
threw up their caubeens for me to 
give another sponshee back, but I 
wouldn’t divart ’em by tiring my 
brave Coppaleen. I swum him back. 
What great things was it afther all?” 
“Well, Mr. Neil, you are a wonder- 
ful man, to be sure. There’s not one 


from Cahir Rua’s Den* to the hill of 


** Den of Red Charley,” a cave, now stopped up, on the ridge connecting the White 


Mountain with Blackstairs. 
some day. 


We may, probably, find space for the legend of this robber 
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Camross would do that but yourself. 
Do you be at many weddings at Father 
M.’s latterly, Pat?’ “ Indeed I do, 
and I do be ashamed of some o’ the 
young women—they’re impudenter 
often nor the men.” ‘They'd need 
it sometimes,” said Joanna. “I was 
at Mark Gorman’s wedding, and if 
the woman was half the onshuch that 
he was the omadhawn, they'd never 
be man and wife. Says the priest, 
‘ Mark, you’ll repeat the words after 
me. ‘I will, sir, says Mark. This 
was in Father M.’s own parlour, and 
all the neighbours standing by. Then 
says the priest—‘ Will you, Mark 
Gorman, take this woman,’ mention- 
ing her name, ‘for your lawful wife ? 
and the answer he got was, ‘ Will you, 
Mark Gorman, take this woman,’ so- 
and-so. ‘But,’ says the priest, ‘you’re 
not to repeat the questions.’ Says 
Mark—‘ You're not to repeat the 
questions.’ Well, this time Father 
M. was a little vexed, and says he, 
‘Upon my word, Mark, you're no bet- 
ter thananass,’ and poor Mark said the 
very same words after him. I declare 
to you, [don’t know how they got hin 
at last to make the right answers; but 
I know it would be well forthe barony 
of Bantry if all the witty fellows in 
it were as quiet, and honest, and pious 
as poor Mark, for all that.” 

Next morning—the morning of the 
eventful day—saw few loiterers in 
bed. Whatever care had been taken 
already, to have parlour, kitchen, bed- 
rooms, and even bawn in neat order, 
night had intervened, and brought 
dust and displacement in its com- 
pany; and new cares were needed to 
put a new face on things, as even the 
most cleanly and precise person must 
occasionally wash face and hands, 
One of Joanna’s chief car@s was to 
get the breakfast for herself and the 
labourers. This consisted of stirabout 
and milk—an entertainment simple 
in preparation, but liable to be spoiled 
by unskilful hands. A pot propor- 
tioned to the number of expectant 
mouths being three-fourths filled with 
water, was set over the turf fire until 
it came to the boil. Then Joanna 
dipping her fat, well-formed hand 
into a wooden or delft dish full of 
oatmeal, and a modicum of salt, let it 
spill gently through her fingers into the 
boiling water, stirring the mass with 
the potstick, a model of clean white 
wood. She continued to let fall fist- 
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ful after fistful, and to stir the mass 
vigorously till all was uniformly 
blended. Lovers of this particular 
eatable would sit and look with plea- 
sure, as substantial bubbles perpetu- 
ally rose and burst with a hushed 
noise. Joanna would leave the fire- 
side for half a minute or so, to put 
a needful hand to one thing or an- 
other, and then return to the fire, 
and give an additional stir. The ex- 
act moment of projection being ar- 
rived, known only to housekeepers 
worthy of the name, one of the men 
lifted off the pot, and the projection 
mentioned was accomplished by the 
boiling and steaming stirabout being 
spilled into sundry dishes and plates 
arranged in symmetrical order on the 
kitchen table. 

Now, had Joanna put in her meal 
while the water was still cool, or had 
she not attended to the needful 
agitation, herself and fellow consu- 
mers would have to breakfast on a 
composition resembling either tough 
paste or free stone. But treated as it 
had been by her skilful hands, it was 
a most palatable and healthy break- 
fast to the vigorous constitutions, 
that with pewter or iron spoons, and 
noggins filled with good milk, began 
to assail it when cooled down to the 
proper point. 

A certain etiquette was evident 
among the consumers. He or she 
who either was, or wished to be 
thought, polite at the breakfast table, 
did not. use his spoon in peeling off as 
it were the colder skin all over the 
surface. No, no: he made a small 
insertion in the edge next him, and 
went on temperately enlarging the 
breach “till thirst and hunger ceased.” 

There was no time allowed this 
morning for dawdling over the break- 
fast table. Father M. was expected 
at ten o'clock to perform the bind- 
ing ceremony of matrimony. So all 
appearance of eating and drinking 
was soon removed. The cows and 
horses were led or driven out to their 
pastures, but no labour was done on 
the farm more than absolute need re- 
quired. The last harvest sheaf had 
been tied, and even the querulous 
master of the house found his mind 
somewhat less disturbed than he 
would have been in the middle of the 
busy spring, or hay time, or harvest. 

Neighbours began to drop into the 
bawn by twos and threes, Mr, and 
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Mrs. Rocheamongthe number, dressed 
in their Sunday’s best, the lady wear- 
ing a pair of mittens, and the gentle- 
man a pair of steel buckles at the 
knees of his small clothes, setting off 
his home-made gray woollen stock- 
ings and his dark corduroys. There 
was still no appearance of the bride- 
groom, but no one expected him so 
early. The neighbouring farmers’ 
wives, as they dropped in, turned into 
the parlour, or contented themselves 
with a seat on the settle in the kit- 
chen, or some of the other hard seats 
so abundant, and chatted with Mrs. 
O’Brien as she superintended the 
baking of fresh wheat cakes on the 
huge griddle. A few young friends 
of the bride were admitted to her 
bower. It is probable that they 
were of some service there in the 
way of advice and encouragement 
to their sister, on the subject of the 
perilous voyage she was just under- 
taking, and which they hoped or 
feared should be tried by themselves 
some day. However, the advice, or 
the assistance in the bedecking of the 
victim, is only conjectural, as no one 
dared even approach the door but 
Mrs. O’Brien herself. 

And here was the goal just won, 
for which she had wished and sighed, 
and was she happy? She was flushed 
and nervous, and had not leisure to 
answer theequestion. She looked on 
her bridemaids perhaps as so many 
priestesses, with their garlands, and 
their salt, and their meal, to hang 
round her neck, and throw on her 
head, and herself the victim destined 
for the forthcoming sacrifice! How 
could she endure the eyes of so many 
people intent on her while a prey to 
anxious emotion! Then the notion 
of a change in her domestic life, from 
her mere lieutenancy under her mo- 
ther’s rule, to the management of a 
large farmhouse and its appurten- 
ances! Qh, if all could be broken off 
or deferred for a year or two! Her 
thoughts turning to Brian, she could 
not for the moment be sensible of love 
for him; but from this apathy, so little 
in unison with the state of her affec- 
tion for years, she was immediately 
roused. The idea of her tried truth- 
ful lover gone away, or sick, or dead, 
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brought back the full consciousness 
of her love.* She bethought how 
much he and she had endured that 
this day might arrive; she nerved 
herself for the trial, and anxiously 
wished that a day or two of her life 
were passed by, and herself and her 
husband walking quietly by them- 
selves in the paddock. 

But word was brought by the happy 
and anxious mother, that the priest 
had been just seen coming down the 
road, and so while the interior of the 
house was tolerably free from the 
presence of men, they left the room; 
Mrs. O’Brien kissing her daughter 
atiectionately, and then leading the 
way through the kitchen. On en- 
tering the parlour, they found the 
table covered with a snow white cloth, 
and gay with its cups, saucers, tea- 
pot, &c. The chairs were, however, 
arranged by the wall, and the half 
dozen of young girls took their seats, 
and in a flutter of expectation, strove 
to give courage to Theresa, and all 
the while examining, every one, the 
dresses of every other one, for fear of 
any defect or negligence being .ap- 
parent to the common enemy. Mr. 
O’Brien and his son had been all this 
time employed receiving their neigh- 
bours, and their neighbours’ compli- 
ments; the conversation straying from 
the subject in hand to the return of 
the harvest, and the price of cattle; 
and the attention of the younger fel- 
lows occasionally distracted by the 
mention of dances, fairs, and sweet- 
hearts. 

As time wore on they began to feel 
a trifle of ennui beginning to creep 
over them, but this was soon ban- 
ished by the apparition of Father 
James on his roguish steed, riding 
down the road. Hats were raised, 
and salutations made as he rode into 
the yard and dismounted, and very 
lucky it was that Pat Neil was by to 
take charge of the tricksy animal who 
had already begun to lay down her 
ears at the sight of unknown faces. 

The priest shook hands brusquely, 
but cordialiy, with the chief person- 
ages, Brian and his Aide-de-Camp, 
Charley Redmond, among the num- 
ber. ‘These were asked by a comic 
guest, whether they had dropped from 








* The writer could not have given this information only for.a subsequent pardonable 


breach of confidence on somebody’s part. 
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the big ash tree that overshadowed 
the bawn gate, or stolen out of the 
cow house, for no one had been aware 
of their presence a minute before. 
After some disjointed remarks and 
rejoinders, Father James made a 
motion that they might as well set 
about the business that brought them 
all there, and led the way to the door. 
He was divested of hat and great coat 
in the sort of hall, and welcomed by 
the good matron, whose hands he 
shook with much cordiality. He then 
entered the parlour with his convoy 
in his wake, and good-naturedly 
shook hands with the bride and her 
damsels, as fine a sight as could be 
presented by youth and rustic beauty, 
and unsullied white silk and muslin. 

It is to be hoped that the young 
women of Bantry are yet ignorant of 
the use of snail-box nets to support 
their heavy hanging mass of hair. 
Theresa and her bridemaids had 
their black, brown, or golden hair, 
wound at the back of the head just 
as Minerva or Venus had hers, with 
the addition of a tortoise-shell comb 
to keep the gordian-knot firm. All 
the young girls were well looking; 
but none could be said to seem at 
ease in the presence of priest and 
people. Though the bride was suffer- 
ing from the embarrassment natural 
to the situation, she showed none of 
that shyness arising from overweening 
self-worship, so closely allied to effron- 
tery, and so unpleasant to witness. 
She was endowed with a pleasing 
manner, partly natural and partly ac- 
quired, and did not cause any one in 
company to be pained by her embar- 
rassment. 

In those far-removed times and 
remote corners, there was nothing 
resembling the publication of banns 
dreamed of. Brian and Theresa had 
been at confession and communion 
the previous Sunday, and all the 
questions now proposed by the priest 
as to the existence of impediments, 
were made as matter of form. Father 
James did not allow sufficient time 
for an air of restraint to envelop his 
company. The candles were soon 
lighted, and himself with his stole 
thrown over his head, and the ends 
hanging before him, was fronting 
Brian and Theresa, who standing side 
by side, and flanked by brideman 
and bridemaids, and fathers and 
VOL, LX.—CCcLvi. 
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mothers, were now prepared for those 
questions and answers, and blessings, 
that were to secure them to each other 
for life. At this point Theresa was 
surprised to find herself so courageous 
and self-possessed; she felt only an 
agreeable awe. The near presence of 
the one to whom she had been so long 
attached, and who had given such 
strong proofs of devoted attachment 
to herself, seemed to have infused a 
strange calm and strength. She gave 
her troth, and received his, and found 
her finger encircled by the ring which 
Brian had so anxiously fitted before- 
hand to her taper finger, and the out- 
spoken part of the function was over, 
and all kneeled in silent prayer; and 
at the conclusion, Father James bade 
Brian kiss his wife, an order obeyed 
on the moment, for fear Charley, or 
any other young buck, would antici- 
pate him. 

Having been, during a period of our 
country experience, one of Father 
James's neighbours, and an assistant 
at many rustic weddings, we have 
witnessed some trifling irregularities, 
which, if we were merely describin 
things as they ought to be, we woul 
suppress. We have seen, as soon as 
the permission was given, one rogue 
pulling the bridegroom back, and his 
confederate giving the first salute to 
the angry bride, and the company 
very slightly sympathising in the mor- 
tification of the bridegroom. How- 
ever, one triumph of poetical justice 
must not be omitted. Tarquin L., 
had planted himself on one side of 
the bride; Tarquin IT., on the other 
side of the bridegroom ; at the signal, 
each made a charge sideways, but 
Pat skilfully and swiftly drawing 
Peggy back, the Tarquins, I. and 
II., merely knocked their foreheads 
against each other. Now Redmond 
was audacious enough for any thing, 
but he was aware of Brian’s tremend- 
ous strength, and besides he had pre- 
viously threatened to half murder 
him, if he was not a good boy. 

If the thoughts and feelings of the 
fathers and mothers of the newly- 
married pair were to be analysed and 
commented upon, this article would 
require some space in the University 
for next month. So we will only add 
that after that little crowning act, 
and when all had got to their feet, 
there was great shaking of hands, 
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and many good wishes were offered 
for the happiness of the young couple. 
Ina cone the bride would be in and 
out of the arms of the seniors, and 
much kissing and weeping be en- 
dured, and perhaps one or two of 
the bridemaids be mistaken for the 
bride in the confusion; but Irish 
countryfolk, if a little more liberal 
in displaying their emotions than the 
English people of the same rank, 
present no such scenes as are wit- 
nessed on the Continent, and in our 
own theatres, when the tender emo- 
tions of the common people or their 
representatives are excited. 

But now the genial bustle began for 
breakfast. Piles of griddle-baked new 
wheat cakes, and new wheat loaves, 
baked in a pot (the cakes split length- 
ways, and butter introduced while the 
wounds were still hot), barn-bracks, 
and other varieties of the staff of life, 
were handed round on plates to the 
score of favoured guests that had pos- 
session of the parlour. Redmond 
made himself useful, so did young 
O’Brien, so did a couple of the bride- 
maids, donning aprons for the occa- 
sion ; but Joanna was the fat Hebe in 
chief, that diffused gaiety and smiles 
among the guests. Brian was graci- 
ously permitted to sit next his bride. 
Father James laughed at any good 
local jest that was born of the occa- 
sion, and contributed a few himself. 
One or two of the younger portion of 
the company afterwardsacknowledged 
that when they got their shyness 
under a bit, it all appeared like the 
garden of Eden. Of the jokes that 
circulated we can find room only for 
one, and that was told by Father 
James, the parish priest Father R. 
being the victim. 

“Shan Ragireen called at Father 
R.’s about four months ago, and they 
brought him over to the kitchen table, 
and supplied him with some potatoes 
yew small ones) and milk. Father 

., reading his office by the fire, with 
his spectacles on, supposed Jack was 
well pleased with his breakfast. 
*‘Musha, Father R., asthore,’ said 
Jack, at last, ‘what’s the use of them 

lasses on your nose!’ ‘Don’t you 
now, Jack, that they enlarge the 
letters to the sight.’ ‘ Ah, then, sir,’ 
said Jack, ‘ would you lend them toa 
body for a little? ‘What would 
you do with them, Jack?’ ‘Musha, 
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wouldn’t I make these pitaytees look 
big, for they’re mighty small, the 
crathurs.’ Ho, ho! poor Father R. 
had to give Shan a big penny to put 
him in good humour after his break- 
fast of skillins.” 

And Father James gave one of his 
horse laughs at the victory obtained 
by Jack over his superior, and of 
course the whole table joined in his 
merriment. 

At last the breakfast was over, and 
the tea equipage removed, and con- 
versation, both general and in groups, 
proceeded, while Mrs. O’Brien pro- 
duced the bride-cake late from the 
oven of an Enniscorthy artist, and 
some decanters of port and sherry. 
Oh! Bacchus and Aglae! Some 
young boy and girl will now taste 
wine for the first time, and every 
girl will carry home a piece of the 
bride-cake to inspire her dreams the 
ensuing night, as it lies under her 
pillow wrapped in its silver paper. 
So the priest sliced away, and the 
glasses were filled, and the healths of 
the new-married couple were pro- 
posed by the priest, and dreadful 
ceremony was inflicted by one or 
other, who, not contented with ad- 
dressing Father James and the heads 
of the two houses, and the young 
couple, would bow to every one at 
table. Ah, what would not “Sir 
Epicure Mammon” give to find the 
same flavour of ambrosia and nectar 
in his cake and wine, which our young 
friends found in theirs that day 4 

It is not to be supposed that Joanna 
and Tom Sweetman, and their fel- 
lows, were passed over. They were 
brought into the parlour, and got 
their glass of wine and their piece of 
bride-cake, and drank to the happi- 
ness of their young master and mis- 
tress from the bottom of their souls, 
and returned to the kitchen rejoicing. 

It may be objected by the learned 
in this kind of lore, that the family 
breakfast in parlour and kitchen 
should have been taken before the 
marriage ; and that after the cere- 
mony, which usually occurred about 
noon, nothing was introduced but the 
cake and the wine. Be it so: we 
grant that such a state of things 
might have prevailed in their loca- 
lity. Let them be convinced that 
what is here set down is founded on 
fact. 
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But Father James has other paro- 
chial duties of a less pleasant nature 
to discharge, and he shakes hands all 
round, repeats his blessings over 
Brian and Theresa, and receives his 
beast from the hands of Pat Neil, 
who is not the, least happy of the 
company collected that day. The 
bridegroom and bride, accompanied 
by young O’Brien, Charles Redmond, 
a couple of other young friends—say 
young Mr. Gyas and young Myr. 
Cloanthus, and the happy white- 
arrayed maidens, are permitted to 
take a walk through paddocks and 
pastures, and in the paths near the 
fences of newly-reaped fields. And 
Brian has Theresa to himself, and 
Theresa has Brian to herself, and the 
rest walking in twos and threes, have 
tact enough to interrupt the interest- 
ing subject on which they are em- 
ployed, as seldom as the stiles and 
other accidents of the promenade per- 
mit. 

But how shall we, in suitable 
strains, recount the labours of the 
matron, of Joanna, and the other as- 
sistants in getting the mighty dinner 
prepared by half-past two o'clock. 
Yet soit was. At the large kitchen 
fire, and another in an out-house, 
were boiled mighty masses of bacon 
and white cabbage, of such quality as 
a Dublin or London citizen may 
perhaps taste once in a lifetime, quar- 
ters of beef, and legs of mutton ; and 
before the roaring turf-fires (shall we 
ever sit at a genuine turf-fire again !) 
were roasted fowl and ribs of beef, 
and the potato—the healthy, palat- 
able potato—was not forgotten. 

And at the hour named were about 
a score of people once more occupying 
the parlour; and Mrs. Roche and 
Mrs. O’Brien carved vigorously at 
the heads of the two tables, and Red- 
mond and the bridegroom did their 
duty at the tables’ other ends, and 
every one was helped rather too 
plentifully; and what with the 
warmth of the afternoon, and the 
number of people collected, and the 
steam arising from the hot viands, we 
should be far from wishing a chair at 
the hospitable board, were it not for 
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the open front windows, and the open 
end ones, and the available draughts 
of excellent home-brewed beer that 
was plentifully supplied from japan- 
ned can or jug of earthenware. Be- 
sides, the room was reasonably long 
and wide, and the ceiling not very 
low. 

There was good cheer in the kit- 
chen. Joanna expected as much hap- 
piness when the faithful Tom Sweet- 
man should be her sworn slave, as 
she now wished her kind young mis- 
tress. Tom being guest, was royally 
treated, and great enjoyment ruled 
the big dinner-table. Some beggars 
and half-witted strollers were happy 
in their way, in an out-house, the 
kitchen being for the moment too 
crowded to receive them; but Pat 
Neil had the privilege of the chim- 
ney-corner, nor did he show himself 
unworthy of the favour. Many a 
laugh did he excite among the feast- 
ers by his peculiar notions on house- 
keeping, the moral virtues, and the 
general fitness of things. ‘“ No Chris- 
tian,” he observed, “should be with- 
out meat in his house at Christmas 
and Easter, and Sraft (Shrove-tide), 
and St. Martin’s night. My father 
and myself wor sitting dismal enough 
one St. Martin’s night, for there wasn’t 
a bit of meat in the house, when all 
atonceI bethought 0’ meself. ‘ Come 
Mr. Walker,’ says I to him (I called 
him ‘Walker’ out of grandeur, but 
to be sure he has the name of Neil 
on him as well as meself), ‘ Mr. 
Walker,’ says I, ‘bleed the cat in 
honour of the night that’s in it,’* and 
he wouldn’t do it.” 

The feast was over (we were goin 
to say “in Branksome Tower”), an 
the youthful folk renewed their hap- 
py promenade, out of which, it may 
be guessed, thatsome future solemnity 
had its origin. The seniors contented 
themselves with shorter excursions, 
and Mrs. O’Brien took the oppor- 
tunity of their absence to let a tho- 
rough current of air through kitchen 
and parlour, now cleared of the relics 
of the dinner. 

Before all had returned in the even- 
ing, some to whom the sound of fid- 


* When a domestic animal is likely to die of some natural illness, it was customary to 


slit its ear, and offer it to St. Martin. 
subsequent festival of that saint. 


If it recovered, it was killed, and eaten on some 
It would not be sold under any circumstance. 
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dles and dancing feet was rapture, 
had readied up the barn, getting any 
odd sheaves up into a corner, and 
fitting candles into cleft sticks and 
other miscellaneous contrivances, fix- 
ed pretty high in the wall. Some 
few chairs and stools were arranged 
near the end for the elder people and 
blind Neddy Martin, the fiddler, and 
the piper, whose name has escaped 
us. These worthies were just now, as 
the sun was on the point of setting, 
comfortably seated at their tea in the 
kitchen with Joanna and Tom Sweet- 
man, and the other inmates, and in 
the parlour were seated the bridal 
party similarly engaged, every one 
mercilessly quizzing the bridegroom, 
if he was not alert in waiting on 
bride and bridemaids. 

When tea was over, and the mighty 
jug of punch, brewed by the still fair 
hands of Mrs. O’Brien, began to cir- 
culate, there was much pleasant talk 
set afloat, and many healths drunk 
(the Castleboro’ family not neglected), 
and many wishes fervently uttered for 
the future happiness and health of 
Brian and his bride. The conversa- 
tion being on topics exclusively local, 
it is not considered expedient to re- 
produce it here. We must also omit 
several standing jokes, which, though 
they set those present on the grin, 
would probably be deemed very me- 
lancholy mirth by our readers, as they 
would require much previous instruc- 
tion to be able to discover their points. 
Aftersometimethus spent, and several 
smart hits given by the bridemaids 
to the bachelors, in return for com- 
pliments, some of which were tinged 
with a slight infusion of irony, Charley 
was directed by Mrs. Roche to give 
the company a verse or two. He 
accordingly sung the “ Hay-making,”’ 
one of those lays, of which there were 
rather more current through our pro- 
vinces than strict morality would ap- 
prove—woman’s credulity and man’s 
fickleness forming the theme.* We 
will submit Charley’s specimen, as it 
happens to be the least objectionable 
of many that we have had the ill-luck 
to hear :— 
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“THE HAY-MAKING. 


“*Twas in the merry month of May, 
When hay it was a making ; 
And harvest time being coming on, 
The girls were fond of raking. 


. 


Among the assembly at this rural 
occupation were a young lady and 
gentleman no wiser than they should 
be. 


“* When six weeks were past and gone, 

This maid she was a sighing ; 

And when six more were at an end, 
This maid she was a crying. 

She wrote a letter to her love— 

Her only joy, and turtle-dove, 

To see if he would constant prove, 
And ease her of her weeping. 

Chorus (a mile long’). 


* He took this letter in his hand, 
He read it o’er and over; 
He took the letter in his hand, 
And back he wrote another. 
He wrote a letter back again, 
That it might ease her of her pain :— 
* Your magic arts I do disdain—- 
I’ll merrily play the rover. 
Chorus (same length). 


***T have as good a pair of shoes 
As e’er was made of leather ; 
I'll cock my beaver up behind, 
I'll face the stormy weather.f 
Now since that I have run my race, 
And cannot find a better place, 
I’ll turn home to your sweet face— 
We'll live and die together.’” 
Chorus (no shorter). 


Under privilege of a call, Charley 
summoned one of the bridemaids, 
who gave the “ Dear Irish Boy,” com- 
menting on which we could wish the 
style more natural and less inflated. 
We urge the reader to find out the 
music, published some time about 
1809, as sung by Miss Mountain at 
the Theatre, Crow-street. Intensely 
hating as we do the kill-time per- 
formance of orchestras when there is 
a “delay of the house,” we could listen 
to the air of this song for a long 
summer day, even as the heroine did 
to the voice of — 


* One of the most disreputable of these deceivers, on being asked his name by his 
victim, gave this response— 
“My name is Captain Tundherboult, the same I ne’er denied ; 
I’ve fifty acres of good land down by the Slaney side.” 
+ Here some years must be supposed to intervene. 
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“THE DEAR IRISH BOY. 


“Oh, my Connor! his cheeks are as ruddy 
as morning: 
The brightest of pearls do but mimic 
his teeth, 
While nature with ringlets his mild brows 
adorning, | 
His hair Cupid's bow-strings, and roses 
his breath. 
Smiling, beguiling, cheering, endearing, 
Together oft over the mountains 
we've strayed, 
With each other delighted, and fondly 
united, 
I could listen all day to my dear 
Irish boy. 


‘No roebuck more swiftly could fly o’er 
the mountain, 
No veteran bolder, meet dangers and 
scars ; 
He’s sightly, he’s sprightly, he’s clear as 
the fountain, 
His eyes sparkle love—oh! he’s gone 
to the wars. 
Smiling, beguiling, &c. 


‘The wars being now over, and he not re- 

turning, 

I fear me that some hidden plot has been 
laid, 

Or that some cruel goddess has him cap- 
tivated, 

And left here to mourn his dear Irish 
maid. 

Smiling,” &e. 


Edward O’Brien, being laid under 
geasach, gave a precious lay, Irish and 
English alternately. Itis to be hoped 
that the native construction was su- 
perior to the version here given of — 


“THE SHANDUINE (OLD MAN). 


* I long loved my Molly, she lived in this 
parish, 
Her friends they consented we married 
should be ; 
But a doting old miser,whom age did long 
harass, 
Because he had riches, would have her 
from me. 


“Tf you'd see the hobble and squabble I 
then was in, 
He thrashing my body, and at him I dare 
not grin; 
The brats o° the village, they gathered 
about me, 
And sore were me bones for his sad 
jealousy. 
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“The women soon came, and the stones 
flew heartily, 
If you'd see the bailiff how rough he did 
handle me! 
Such pulling, and dragging, and scratch- 
ing of faces! 
The rogues they were beaten—we went 
to drink punch. 


*“ To Cork I did go, and joyous did sport, 
In Cloyne it's well known I often have 


been, 
In Youghal, Dungarvan, and Carrick 
also— 


In Kilkenny my foe lived, with his 
Manyeen.* 
I soon found her out, but the ould rogue 
he tatthered me, 
He gave me the rout, and soundly did 
wattle me; 
For grief o’ me coming, he died with vex- 
ation— 
For joy in the morning I gave her a kiss. 


* But when in good order the corpse was 
laid out, 
The women all round began for to ery; 
Some rhymed out in Irish, while others 
did shout, 
But divel a tear there dropped from an 
eye. 
How he’d plough, an’ he’d sow—he’d cut 
turf with many men— 
Ile’d reap, and he’d mow, till gardens, or 
do any thing; 
And in the due season bring home the 
pitay tees, 
But never was fav'rite with woman or 
maid.” 


Here Tom Sweetman and Joanna 
were brought up from the kitchen, 
and made to sit down, take their glass, 
and be at their ease (!). This they 
soon were—Joanna, at least. Being 
invited to the musical strife by her 
young master, she gave in her fine 
voice “Banna’s Banks” (by George 
Ogle), which is not here produced, as 
being easily found. Tom had not a 
spice of humour in him—his body 
was too large. So he gave the tran- 
scendental 


*““MAID OF SKREEN. 


* There was a lad who loved a lass, 

Her dwelling was near Skreen ; 

Fair Flora in her beauty 
Could not equal this fair dame. 

* This lovely maid has me ensnared, 
And stole my tender heart, 

By which indeed my veins do bleed, 
I’m burning with love-sick dart. 


* Little Mary. 
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**¢ When I’m alone, I sigh and moan, 

And this I often said— 

I’d conquer men or rifle (rival ?) swains, 
To gain this lovely maid. 

I'd cross the deep without a ship 
(The mermaid would be my friend), 

By land or say I'll spend my days 
Without the laste content. 


“*QO! fairest of all womankind 

That e’er my eyes did see, 

Take pity on your own true love, 
Prove kind, and marry me. 

On mossy banks, by purling streams, 
I'll wander and I'll rove, 

Still raving and complaining 
For the loss of my true love.’ 


“* But when she heard the moans he made,” 

She made answer. But we are ill- 
pleased with her after conduct, so un- 
worthy of the idea entertained by her 
swain, and will here drop her acquaint- 
ance, 

The damsel next enlisted sung the 
“Royal Blackbird,” an incorrect copy 
of which is accessible in some modern 
collections. We intend to give it 
according to the genuine old ballad 
style (eight pages 12mo, price one 
penny), some day. Brian collecting 

is spirits, when his turn arrived, 
rattled out— 

“BILLY O'ROURKE. 

“T grazed my brogues and I cut my 
In the latter end of May, sir, 
And down to Dublin town I came, 
To cut the corn and hay, sir. 

I paid the captain eight thirteens 

To carry me over to Margate ; 
And before the ship went half the way, 
She went at a hell of a hard gate. 


stick, 


Chorus. 
With my gilla ma chrue, and my heart so 
true, 7 
And Billy O’Rourke's the bouchal. 


“ The captain, he said, ‘to the bottom we'll 
go,” 
But I said, ‘I don’t care a farden— 
You promised to carry me to Margate, 
And I'll make you stick to your bar- 
gain.’ 
Some fell upon their bended knees, 
The ladies all were fainting, 
But I sat down to my bread and cheese— 
I always minded the main thing.” 
Chorus (as before). 


We will not proceed further with 
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enlarge on the good fortunes of that 
other Billy, who thus boasted so im- 
pudently of his schooldays :— 


“Och mavrone, how the girls got fond of 
me! 
My face on their samplers the crathurs 
would work ; 
For mending their thumbstalls* and writ 
ing their copies, 
They all found convaynience in Billy 
O'Rourke.” 


Billy's star was not only in the 
ascendant among the pupils; the very 
spouse of the schoolmaster was en 
thralled 


*And it’s often she'd cry, if oul’ baywi; 
would die, 

She’d soon make a 
O'Rourke.” 


master of 


Billy 


There must have been a selfish, 
gluttonous original for these two 
Billies, for we find O’Keeffe’s Billy 
imbued with the same unamiable dis 
position. If other melodies were exe- 
cuted that night, they must remain 
unchronicled just now; for some of the 
company, including Charley and Mrs. 
Roche, stole down to the kitchen after 
the lay of O’Rourke, and we must 
look after them. 

While punch was flowing like wa- 
ter in the parlour, the kitchen was 
not left an excuse for complaint, and 
very comfortable and jovial were its 
inmates. As the parlour-folk were en- 
tering they found the noisy joy alittle 
settled, and Shin Booak, a tall strong 
man—once a hard-working smith, 
and now a harmless maniac, and all 
through a stupid practical joke of a 
neighbour — detailing his peculiar 
hardship:—* Yes, indeed, neighbours; 
that red-haired woman is keeping me 
out of my little farm these twenty 
years; but wait till the next jive and 
twenty-fifth of March, and if I don’t 
inject her out of house and home my 
name isn’t Mr. John Colclough (Gor- 
man was his real surname). Have 
any of yez a bit of tobaccy? If I 
don’t get a shough I’ll be dead afore 
morning. “ Ah, Shan, alanna,” said 
Bet-na-Dheega, “ don’t talk of dyin’ ; 
no one at all dies—it’s on’y a change 
of diet they get. I’m as badly thrated 
by Mr. Eastwood (Rector of Killane), 
as the red-haired woman thrates you. 


this selfish specimen of a Paddy, nor It’s on’y yesterday that I warned him 


* Peculiar little engines made of paper, and supposed to guarantee primers from damage 


by dirty thumbs. 
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off, and lave his house and lands to 
meself, the lawful heir ; and all he do 
is to say, ‘How are you, Mrs. Betty?’ 
There’s manners for you! one of them 
little pups along the road wouldn’t 
say any thing better nor ‘Howare you, 
Bet ?” But sure it’s no wonder for 
the ‘quality’ to have the manners. 
Av’ he bring me into his brevary (a 
mistake of Bet’s for ‘ library’), an’ 
make his ramrod of a footman get me 
a heel of white loaf an’ a plate of 
cowld mate. An’ so when [ bruck 
my fast, I couldn’t keep up the spite. 
Aw he giv mea fi’ penny bit, and there 
Tleft him, and slep’ at Father James’s 
in C— 

Pat Keil - “ Well, Bet, you’re the 
greatest fool in Bantry. Mr. Eastwood 
he have a fast hould on the glebe in 
Killane, an’ he’ll live a hundherd 
years before he’d give it up to you. 
You needn’t be waitin’, not all as one 
as me that’s goin’ a coortin’ Miss 
Peggy Culleton next Sunday, an’ ’m 
composin’ a song for her; but maybe 
if I sing it, Redmond there, or some 
other young bue keen, will be before 
me with her, an’ get her for himself. 
Mrs. Roche, if you'll go bail for Char- 
ley and the rest, I'll sing my song.” 

Mrs. Roche, who had reneagued the 
upper for the lower crust of society 
for that evening, entered into the re- 
quired security, and Pat trolled out 
in a rollicking style the following 
egregious ditty, curiously blending the 
past and present and future in the one 
action. 


‘ PAT NEIL'S EPITHALAMIUM, 


‘It’s early on next Sunday morning, 
Before the skylark shakes his wing, 
It’s P'll be up an’ get a shavin’, 
With my white shirt-collar round my 
chin. 
And when I’m kneelin’ in the chapel 
As pious as any boy can be, 
The female girls, while they’re readin’ 
Their ‘Poor Man’s Manual,’ peeps at 
me. 
Chorus. 
With my good new pair of leathern 
crackers,* 
And my new 
stiff.” 


shirt-collar, white and 


“T wasn’t able to put the next 
verse in rhyme; but it tells how I 
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walked to Mrs. Culleton’s after mass, 
and found the big pot full of bacon 
and cabbage on the fire, that was 
enough to roast an ox, and the goose 
turning on the spit. But Pll get Paddy 
Quigley to put jingles on it. 


“With my good new pair,” &c., &e. 


“*How are you, Pat,’ says nice Miss 
Peggy 
‘Pure an’ ’ hearty, Miss,’ says I; 
‘An’ if you don’t combine to wed me, 
It’s for your sake I'll surely die.’ 
For the maids is like the summer morn- 
ing 
When the meadows shines with dew, 
And if you don’t combine to love me, 
It’s on the flag I'll die for you. 
With my good new pair, &c., &e. 


‘* So when she sees there's only one thing— 
To be my bride or see me dead, 
She puts her hands” 


“ Rasy! how does the rest go? She 
puts her hands ——; she puts ——. 
How’ll I bring in the kiss?” 

Charley.—* This way, Pat 


‘She puts her hands behind the pot-rack, 

Takes out the tongs, and breaks your 
head. 
With your good new pair,” &e., &e., &« 

Pat.— No, she does not, you tame 
naygur; an’ [ll not sing one word 
more for you, you vulgarians. Yez 
arn’t fit company for Browzy the bell- 
man of Enniscorthy, barring Mrs. 
Roche, and Joanna, and one or two 
more.” 

Joanna.—* Thankee, Pat. It’seasy 
seen you've the good drop in you. But 
take care, Pat, and be sure to get a 
good fortune with Miss Peggy, not 
like an omadhawn of a cousin of mine 
that once went ‘coortin’ a farmer’s 
daughter, that lived convenient to 
the Isle of Man.’ Oh, bother the 
ballad! I mean Moneytucker. The 
girl’s father promised him a goou nen- 
ny of money, and a pair of fine stRiP- 
PERS (young milch cows). So the day 
after the wedding, he brings down 
to my fine gawk, and lays on the table 
before him, a new copper penny and 
a pair of w oodmen’ 8 strippers. t 
‘There, my son,’ says he, ‘ is as bright 
a penny as you'd meet in a kish of 


* Breeches of dressed sheep-skin, very soft at first, but nearly as hard as mahogany 


after some wear—hence the name. 


+ Curve-bladed chisels used for removing the bark from newly-felled trees. 
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brogues ; and if you find me a better 
pair of strippers than them, I’ll give 
you leave to pull my nose before 
the congregation.’ The old bite! 
But, Pat, asthore, keep you your eyes 
open, and if you’d oblige me, don’t be 
lugging them good new pair of crack- 
ers Into any company where there ’ud 
be any ‘female girls’ listening: it’s 
not polite.” 

But here, as happened at the wed- 
ding of Ballyporeen, a motion was 
made that all should migrate to the 
barn, and begin dancing under the 
patronage of Neddy Martin and his 
colleague. So parlour and kitchen 
were soon empty; Mrs. O'Brien and 
an old woman remaining behind to 
look after the house. 

By the time Neddy was elevated on 
his wooden throne, there were as many 
candidates present as the floor could 
accommodate, several unbidden guests 
having arrived, and there was no room 
for any thing greater than a four-hand 
reel. So all faces being kindled up 
with a lively interest, and all feet 
quivering for action, aud Neddy occu- 
vied with rosining and tuning, Char- 
ey and Brian made their best bows 
to Mrs. Roche and Theresa. A lively 
air was struck up by the two musi- 
cians, they took hands and moved 
round, then retraced the figure, then 


crossed hands, and after a couple of 


simple evolutions, they found theim- 
selves each opposite his own partner. 
The music quickened, the dancers lost 
their shyness, their feet went in lively 
and exact time to the music, the men 
cracked their fingers, the women, with 
hand on side or gown-skirt held out, 
humoured the tune with head and 
feet ; each seized his partner by the 
two hands, and round they whirled. 
Brian exhorted Charley not to be the 
death of his mother, Charley recom- 
mended Brian to mind his own busi- 
ness, and laughing and cheering rose 
on all sides. “ That’sit, Mrs. Roche: 
you're worth two daughter-in-laws 
yet. Now, Charley, your soul, cut out 
the bridegroom ; he’s after selling the 
pass on us.” 

When the excitement was at its 
height, Mrs. Roche, giving something 
between a scream and a laugh, seized 
on the hands of the two men, and put 
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an end to the dance. Each perform- 
er saluted his or her partner with best 
bow orcourtesy; then taking handsand 
facing Neddy, they saluted him ; and 
the ladies being conducted to seats of 
honour near the fiddler, the act was 
concluded. Congratulations poured 
in on Mrs. Roche, who received them 
as graciously as she could, while striv- 
ing to recover her breath. 

The two men now made their bows 
to Joanna and one of the bridesmaids, 
and the former operation was renew- 
ed, the chief merit of the performance 
consisting in the rapid and well-timed 
beating of the floor, the height of an 
occasional spring or kick on the part 
of the men, and the lively visions and 
eclipses of the pumps of the young 
women at the edges of their gowns. 
Very careful were the performers in 
keeping time; for if Neddy’s sharp 
ear caught a false beat, he would call 
on the delinquent, and criticise his 
or her performance in a very merciless 
spirit. Joanna and the other damsel 
selected their partners for next dance. 
After sundry repetitions of reels, jigs 
by a single pair were selected; and 
how the rapid and justly-timed steps 
coincided so well with the mad notes 
of the instruments is more than we 
will attempt to explain. 

At some point of the entertainment 
curious eyes searching through the 
crowd were unable tu recognise the 
bride ; some half hour later the bride- 
groom was not to be discovered. 
However, that did not stop the wild 
exercise. According as the perform- 
ersleftthey were seized on to take a hot 
glass of punch to save them from get- 
ting cold. It was afterwards found 
out that the well-omened stocking 
had struck Joanna on the nose. 
There must be a virtue in the ceremo- 
ny, for she enjoyed the title of Mrs. 
Sweetman before a twelvemonth had 
slipped by. 

Ve might have dwelt on the various 
phases of the wedding of these our 
former dear friends until this ar- 
ticle had reached twice its present 
extent, but for various enelinents 
thrown in our way by the editor, the 
sub-editor, the reader, the composi- 
tors, yea, the very devils themselves 
of the University Magazine. 
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Great Memories. 


GREAT MEMORIES, 


“The memory ought to be a store-house, not a lumber-rvom.” 


History furnishes many instances of 
persons remarkable for the strength 
of their memories, which, when we 
reflect on the limited extent of that 
faculty in the generality of mankind, 
might be considered as fabulous, were 
not some of them too well attested to 
be doubtful. 

Mithridates, whoruled overtwenty- 
two nations, was acquainted with all 
their languages, and could express 
himself fluently in each. Quintus 
Hortensius, one of the most celebrated 
orators of ancient Rome, had a me- 
mory so tenacious, that after studying 
a discourse, although he had not writ- 
ten down a single word of it, he could 
repeat it exactly in the same manner 
in which he had composed ‘it. We 
are told that in consequence of a wa- 
ger with one Sienna, he spent a whole 
day at an auction, and when it was 
ended, he recapitulated every article 
that had been sold, together with the 
prices, and the names of the pur- 
chasers, in their proper order, without 
eiring in one point, as was proved by 
the clerk. who followed him with his 
book. The erudite Justus Lipsius 
remembered the whole history of 
Tacitus, and pledged himself to recite, 
word for word, any passage that might 
be required, consenting at the same 
time to allow a person to stand by 
him with a dagger, and to plunge it 
into his body if he made asingle trip, 
or did not faithfully repeat the words 
of the author. 

Muret relates that he dictated one 
day to a young Corsican an cnnumer- 
able multitude of Greek, Latin, and 
barbarous words, all distinct from 
each other; and that when he was 
tired of dictating, the Corsican re- 
peated them without hesitation, in 
the same order, and then in a reversed 
order, beginning at the last. The 
faculty possessed by Philidor, and in 
our own days by Morphy, of playing 
several games of chess at the same 


time, and without seeing the boards, 
is almost as extraordinary. 

Antonio Magliabechi, librarian to 
Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of 
Florence, is quoted as possessing such 
a memory that his head was called by 
one who knew him, “an universal 
index, both of titles and matter.” The 
following trial, it is said,* was once 
made of his powers of retention. A 
gentleman of Florence, who had writ- 
ten a piece which was to be printed, 
lent the manuscript to Magliabechi, 
and some time after it had been re- 
turned with thanks, came to him 
with a melancholy face, and told him 
of some invented accident, by which, 
he said, he had lost his only copy of 
the work. The author seemed almost 
inconsolable, and entreated Maglia- 
bechi, whose reputation for remem- 
bering what he had read was already 
very great, to try and recollect as 
much of it as he possibly could, and 
write it down for him against his next 
visit. Magliabechi assured him he 
would do so, and on setting about 
it, transcribed the whole manuscript 
without missing a word, or even vary- 
ing in any manner from the spelling. 
When consulted by the learned writers 
of the day, on any particular subject, 
he could tell them at once, and some- 
times to the number of a hundred 
authors, all who had ever treated of 
the same, naming the book, the words, 
and often the very number of the 
page in which their remarks were to 
be found. Magliabechi, too, although 
he never travelled beyond Florence, 
had a local knowledge of the places 
where every important book stood, 
in the great collections of different 
countries. He studied the plans and 
sections of the libraries and their cat- 
alogues, as generals study the ground 
on which they are to campaign. One 
day, the Grand Duke sent for him to 
ask whether he could get a book that 
was particularly scarce, marked with 


* See Spence’s ‘‘Parallel between Magliabechi and Hill,” printed at Strawberry Hill, 


1758. 
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four Rs, rarissimus, as Dominie Samp- 
son would have described it. “ No, 
sir,’ answered Magliabechi, without 
a moment’s hesitation; “it is impos- 
sible. Your Highness’s treasury would 
not buy it for you; for there is but 
one in the world—that is inthe Grand 
Signor’s library at Constantinople, 
and is the seventh book on the second 
shelf, on the right-hand side as you 
go in.” This extraordinary man, 
without exercise, and dieted, by his 
own choice, on hard eggs and water, 
lived up to his eighty-first year, dying 
on the 14th of July, 1714. 

William Lyon, an itinerant actor, 
known in Edinburgh about a hun- 
dred years ago, one evening over a 
bottle with some of his theatrical 
brethren, wagered a crown bowl of 

unch that the following day at re- 
1earsal he would repeat the whole of 
a “Daily Advertiser.” The players, 
who considered this as mere bravado, 
paid little attention to it; but as 
Lyon was positive, one of them ac- 
cepted the wager. The next morning, 
at rehearsal, he reminded Lyon of his 
bet, imagining as he was drunk the 
night before, he must certainly have 
forgotten it, and rallied him on the 
ridiculous boasting of his memory. 
Lyon produced the paper, desired the 
other to look at it, and decide the 
wager. Notwithstanding the want 
of connexion in the paragraphs, the 
variety of advertisements, and the 
general chaos which forms the com- 
position of a newspaper, he repeated 
it throughout without the least hesi- 
tation or mistake. 

Jedediah Buxton, a poor, illiterate, 
English peasant, born about the year 
1708, was singularly remarkable for 
his knowledge of the relative pro- 
portions of numbers, their powers, 
and progressive denominations. The 
faculty must have been instinctive, 
for he was destitute of even rudi- 
mentary education. To these sub- 
jects of calculation he applied the 
whole force of his mind, and upon 
them his attention was so completely 
rivetted that he frequently lost sight 
of external objects; and when he re- 
cognised them it was only in respect 
to their numbers. If any space of 
time was mentioned before him, he 
would soon after say, that it con- 
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tained so many minutes; and if any 
distance, he would assign the number 
of hair-breadths* in it, even when 
no question was asked him by the 
company. 

Being required to multiply 456 by 
378, he gave the product by mental 
arithmetic, (for he could neither read 
nor write), as soon as another person 
present had completed it in the com- 
mon way. He was then requested to 
work it audibly, that his method 
might be known. He began by mul- 
tiplying 456 by- 5, which produced 
2,280; this he again multiplied by 20, 
and found the product 45,600, which 
was the multiplicand multiplied by 
100; this product he again multiplied 
by 3, which produced 136,800, the 
sum of the multiplicand multiplied 
by 300. Itremained therefore to mul- 
tiply this by 78, which he effected by 
multiplying 2,280 (the product of the 
multiplicand multiplied by 5), by 15; 
five times 15 being 75. This product 
being 34,200, he added to 136,800, 
which was the multiplicand multi- 
plied by 300, and this produced 
171,000, which was 375 times 456. 
To complete his operation, therefore, 
he multiplied 456 by 3, which pro- 
duced 1,368, and having added this 
number to 171,000, he found the 
product of 456 multiplied by 378 to 
be 172,368. 

By this it appears that Jedediah’s 
method of arithmetic was entirely his 
own, and that he was so little ac- 
quainted with the common rules, as 
to multiply 456 first by 5, and the 
product by 20, to find what sum it 
would produce multiplied by 100 ; 
whereas, had he added two ciphers to 
the figures 456, he would have ob- 
tained the product at once. A person, 
who had heard of his astonishing per- 
formances, meeting him accidentally, 
in order to try his calculating powers, 
proposed to him the following question. 
Admit a field to be 423 yards long, 
and 383 broad, what is the area ? 
After the figures were read to him 
distinctly, he gave the true product, 
162,009 yards, in the space of two 
minutes ; for the proposer observed by 
his own watch how long each opera- 
tion took the respondent. The same 
person asked him how many acres the 
said field measured ? And in eleven 


* A hair’s-breadth is, in measurement, the forty-eighth part of an inch. 
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minutes he replied, 33 acres, 1 rood, 
35 perches, 20 yards, and one quarter. 
He was then asked how many barley- 
corns would reach eight miles? In 
a minute and a half he answered, 
1,520,640 barley-corns. The following 
question was put to him at the same 
time: Supposing the distance be- 
tween London and York to be 204 
miles, how many times will a coach- 
wheel turn round in that space, al- 
lowing the circumference of the wheel 
to be six yards? In thirteen minutes 
he answered, 59,840 times. 

Although these instances, which 
are well authenticated, are suilicient 
proofs of Jedediah’s astonishing pow- 
ers of mental calculation, for the 
further satisfaction of the curious, 
we subjoin a few more. Being asked 
how long after the firing of the can- 
nons at Retford the report might be 
heard at Haughton Park, the distance 
being five miles, and supposing the 
sound to move at the rate of 1,142 
feet in one second of time ;—he re- 
plied, after a deliberation of about 
a quarter of an hour, in 23} seconds, 
and that 46 remained. He was then 
asked : admit that 3,584 brocoli plants 
are set in rows, 4 feet asunder, and 
the plants 7 feet apart, in a rectangu- 
lar plot of ground, how much land 
will these plants occupy !—Within 
half an hour, he said—2 acres, 1 rood, 
8 perches and a half. 

This extraordinary man would 
stride over a piece of land or field, 
and tell the contents with as much 
exactness as if he had measured it 
with a chain. In this manner he 
measured the whole lordship of Elme- 
ton (a small village near Chesterfield, 
aud the place of his nativity), of some 
thousands of acres belonging to Sir 
John Rhodes, and breught him the 
contents, not only in acres, roods, and 
perches, but even in square inches. 
After this he reduced them, for his 
own amusement, into hair-breadths, 
computing 48 to each side of the inch, 
which produced such an incompre- 
hensible number as appeared alto- 
gether astounding. But, perhaps, his 
greatest feat in calculation was the 
answer to the following most compli- 
cated questions put to him suddenly 
in the field when walking with many 
other labourers. In a triangular 
body, whose three sides are, respec- 
tively, 23,145,789 yards, 5,642,732 
yards, and 54,965 yards, how many 
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cubical eighths of an inch are there ? 
He gave the exact solution in five 
hours. 

The only objects of Jedediah’s curi- 
osity, next to figures, were the king 
and the royal family ; and his desire 
to see them was so strong, that in the 
beginning of spring, 1754, he walked 
up to London from Derbyshire for 
that purpose, but was obliged to re 
turn disappointed, as his Majesty had 
removed to Kensington just as he ar- 
rived in town. He was, however, 
introduced to the Royal Society, whom 
he called the Volk of the Siety Court. 
The members who were then present 
asked him several questions in arith- 
metic to prove his abilities, and being 
much gratified by his ready answers, 
dismissed him with a handsome gra- 
tuity. 

During his residence in London he 
was carried to see the tragedy of King 
Richard IIT., at Drury-lane. It was 
expected that the novelty of every 
thing in the place, together with the 
splendour of the surronnding objects, 
would have fixed him in astonishment, 
or that his passions would, in some 
degree, have been roused by the ac 
tion of the performers, even if he did 
not fully comprehend the dialogue. 
But his thoughts were otherwise em- 
ployed. During the dances, his at- 
tention was engaged in reckoning the 
number of steps. After a fine piece 
of music, he declared that the differ- 
ent sounds produced by the instru- 
ments, perplexed him beyond measure. 
But he counted the words uttered by 
Garrick in the whole course of his 
part, and affirmed that in this he had 
perfectly succeeded. 

Born to no inheritance, and brought 
up to no particular calling, Jedediah 
Buxton supported himself by the la- 
bour of his hands ; and although his 
talents, had they been properly culti- 
vated, might have qualified him for 
acting a distinguished part on the 
theatre of life, he pursued “ the noise- 
less tenor of his way,” sufficiently 
contented if he could gratify the 
wants of nature, and procure a daily 
subsistence for himself and family, 
But if his enjoyments were few, they 
seem to have been fully equivalent to 
his wishes. Favoured by nature in a 
very singular manner, and raised by 
the powers of his mind far above his 
humble companions who earned their 
bread in the like manner by the sweat 
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of their brow, yet ambitious thoughts 
never interrupted his repose ; nor did 
he, on his return from London, regret 
the loss of any of those delicacies, so 
rarely witnessed or participated in, 
which he had left behind him. Fully 
satisfied with his accustomed rustic 
fare, he despised the luxuries of the 
great; and while his chief pleasure 
was to exercise his ingenuity by cal- 
culation, he was still of opinion that 
a slice of bacon afforded the most de- 
licious repast. 

Buxton was a married man, and 
had several children. He died in 
1788, being about seventy years of 
age. Whenever he was asked to cal- 
culate a question, his habit was to sit 
down, take off his old brown hat, and 
resting upon his stick, generally a 
very crooked one, he would go to 
work. He usually wore a linen or 
woollen cap, with a handkerchief 
thrown carelessly round his neck. 

In 1790 there was living, in Aber- 
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deen, a gentleman's servant, who pos- 
sessed something of the faculty of 
Buxton, in an opposite line. Though 
utterly ignorant of Greek and Latin, 
and even but indifferently skilled in 
his vernacular tongue, upon hearing 
eight or ten pages of Homer or Virgil 
distinctly read, he would immediately 
repeat the whole without missing a 
single word. While listening to the 
reading, it was his custom to put 
both his hands before his face and 
lean upon the table. His general 
judgment and ordinary qualifications 
were like those of illiterate persons in 
the same sphere. It was so with 
Buxton. Except in its calculating 
power, his mind was more below than 
above the average. Such instances 
as these, with others of a similar class 
that might be enumerated, induce an 
impression that this peculiar develop- 
ment of memory or retention, is a 
mechanical gift rather than a high 
development of intellect. 


PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES IN 1862. 


POLITICAL prediction is proverbially 
rash. When the late Session of Par- 
liament was at the birth the keen- 
eyed seers of journalism prophesied a 
season of uncommonstir, when pitched 
battles of party would occur upon 
questions of the first magnitude, and 
signal changes ensue in the relations 
of statesmen to each other and the 
country. Significant modifications 
were discernible in public opinion, 
and these had been reflected in elec- 
tions for leading constituencies. A 
strengthened Opposition would make 
a bold push for pre-eminence. Among 
the followers of the Ministry an irre- 
mediable schism had already passed 
beyond the incipient stages. <A re- 
volt of the Irish Liberals, added to 
the impending secession of the Eng- 
lish Radicals, had brought the Whigs 
almost to a state of wreck. Formid- 
able grounds for attack would readily 
be found in a Budget which would 
again illustrate the ingenuity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s tenuous genius. Con- 
tractors’ jobs there were, monstrous 
in conception, and vast in their pecu- 
niary enormity, which the heads of 
the departments would defend at 
their peril. Experiments in gunnery, 


prosecuted with a magnificent disre- 
gard of outlay, and a splendid reliance 
upon the fancy of the public for ex- 
orbitant taxation, were sure to be 
pronounced by practical critics futile 
and frivolous. Party collisions would 
also, without fail, arise upon such 
grave external problems as our atti- 
tude towards the American bellige- 
rents and the bearing of our ambas- 
sador in critical conjunctures at the 
Court of Turin. Seldom did a Ses- 
sion open with larger promise of 
earnest parliamentary conflict. The 
occupants of the Opposition benches 
had prepared themselves to pass over 
at any moment to the seats of power, 
and by anticipation divided the spoils 
of office. Even the profound calm of 
the earlier sittings seemed ominous 
of eventual tumult. Whenever the 
days sacred to loyal sympathy with 
the mourning Court were fulfilled, a 
fiery campaign would inevitably com- 
mence. Very much as happened 
elsewhere, however, this “On to 
Richmond” ultimately became re- 
solved into combats, bitter indeed 
and numerous, but ever short of vic- 
tory for the assailants, or completely 
successful resistance upon the part of 
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the assailed. Finally, the “ North” 
and “South” of this war stand pretty 
much as they stood in February, 
equally bruised, equally irritated, 
equally crestfallen. If irresolution, 
divided counsels, and want of popular 
sympathies and national insight, upon 
one side, have sacrificed opportunities 
that may not recur for a long inter- 
val, Her Majesty’s Ministers, on the 
other, have held their ground by no 
excess of merit, and may consider it 
lucky that they have got to land at 


all ;— 


‘‘ Fortune brings in some barks that are not 
steer'd.” 


This barrenness of the Session, at 
the same time, is not cause for un- 
qualified regret. If nothing masterly 
or very beneficial can be recorded, as 
accomplished whether by Ins or Outs, 
the latter have discharged perhaps 
their highest function (that certainly 
for which in their present condition 
and under existing leadership they 
are best fitted) in restraining the pro- 
clivity of the former to Radicalism ; 
and the former again have been as- 
sisted to maintain their place by the 
grave error of their opponents in 
contriving apologies for, if not in- 
triguing with, Bourbon reactionaries 
and Hibernian Ultramontanes. The 
felicitous result of these conflicting 
and yet complementary influences has 
been a government of the country 
more Conservative than the Conser- 
vatives themselves, ever fatally ready 
to yield to popular clamour when in 

ower, could have achieved. Lord 

almerston relied upon the support 
of a considerable body of indepen- 
dent Conservative country gentlemen 
against the disaffected “ Manchester- 
ites” of his own party, and the Con- 
servative leaders were unable to dis- 
place him, even with the aid of Mr. 
Cobden, on account of this very de- 
pendence upon the votes their ranks 
offered. His lordship has retained 
his post by what some have called 
an affectation of Conservatism, cer- 
tainly by favouring a wholesome 
sentiment of aversion to change, 
and is taunted by his rebellious fol- 
lowers with being a more dangerous 
: ; : 

Tory than Mr. Disraeli. It were an 
impropriety to stigmatize, as wholly 
unfruitful, a Session that has brought 
about such a significant transposition 
and fortunate confusion of parties. 
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Much more is to be found in this 
phenomenon than the charlatanisme, 
as Mr. Cobden would describe it, of 
the ever-busy and not uncrafty Pre- 
mier. The recent history of polities 
is an accurate index of popular con- 
victions. Had Lord Palmerston made 
the attempt this year to play the part 
of a Whig of the “advanced” school, 
even Mr. Disraeli's infatuated and 
imbecile plagiarism of the Marquis of 
Normanby would not have saved him 
from disgrace and defeat. The “wily 
Premier” (to adopt a term of the 
leading-article writers), read the signs 
of the times too well to stumble into 
the blunder of associating himself 
with an unpopular faction,even though 
it claimed blood-kindred with Whig- 
gism. He felt himself strong enough 
to give Radicalism “the cold shoulder,” 
though he could not quite aftord to 
cast it overboard, to be picked up by 
adventurers. Much farther than his 
timorous colleagues thought safe did 
the noble lord go in exhibiting his re- 
solve to sink or swim without the 
assistance both of the English and 
the Irish Ultras; but he had caught 
the spirit of the public, as events 
proved,and his happyrashness brought 
strength instead of weakness. It was 
the woe sympathy which backed 
Lord Palmerston, and not his own 
adroitness only, that turned aside the 
poisoned shafts of the man of “ un- 
adorned” though occasionally sple- 
netic eloquence, just as the same in- 
fluence had, with scarcely less em- 
phasis, aided him in repelling Mr. 
Disraeli’s untimely cavil at “ bloated 
armaments.” As if to make osten- 
tatious demonstration of the small 
power remaining to the Radicals asa 
party, and to test the reality of what 
is alone properly described as the 
“ Conservative reaction,’ Lord Pal- 
merston ultimately repaired for a judg- 
ment upon his public conduct, not to 
a Whig family borough, nor to a plat- 
form where his strong affinities to 
Conservatism would gain for him a 
ready hearing, but to a constituency 
represented by two Radicals, and hav- 
ing every temptation, from old pre- 
judices and present self-interest, to 
regard things from a democratic point 
of view. And yet the noble lord was 
received at Sheffield with hearty wel- 
comes. Mr. Roebuck became his 
sponsor, and in an able and fearless 
speech recanted many of his own 
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early opinions to replace them by 
constitutional exhortations suitable 
to the occasion. The Premier, more 
strange to say, was cheered to the 
echo when, by a vigorous inuendo, he 
had turned the Radical chieftain—the 
man of one idea only, who was in- 
capable of any comprehensive views 
of affairs—into cruel ridicule. When 
the report was read in the Z'imes, 
people rubbed their eyes, in doubt 
whether they saw aright that this 
scene had taken place in the capital 
of hardware. Every constitutional 

olitician, call himself by what name 
1e May, can rejoice ina Session marked 
by so salutary a development of Con- 
servativefeeling. Of the Conservative 
reaction which consists in wresting 
two or three boroughs or counties 
from Whig representatives, little 
account is to be made, as compared 
with that growth of Conservative sen- 
timent among the people at large, 
which gives more trustworthy pro- 
mise of constitutional legislation than 
any lip-pledges of party leaders. 

The Conservatives, indeed, may 
well be said to have been, during the 
past six months, owt of office, but in 
power. They might have had the 
profit along with the honour of 
governing the country, if they had 
gauged ‘the public convictions as ac- 
curately as their opponents, and an- 
nounced a national policy in foreign 
affairs. Wrong or right, the people of 
England are earnestly desirous of see- 
ing Italy one and complete, and Rome 
finally put in possession of the faith- 
ful and gallant King Victor Emma- 
nuel. They are moved to this desire 
by no evanescent admiration for 
Garibaldi—by no mere sentiment, the 
inspiration of heroic exploits. They 
are not a race to be charmed by the 
external grandeur of an Idea. They 
feel, however, that England has a 
strong practical interest, not only in 
making of Italy a political ally and 
close commercial friend, but in put- 
ting an effective restraint upon that 
Papal power in temporals which in- 
terferes, now more len ever before, 
with the peaceable management of 
our own domestic concerns. In the 
simplicity of fact, it is nothing less 
than sheer madness for Mr. Disraeli 
to run blind tilt against a profound, 
universal, and thoroughly English 
conviction. This lively interest in 
Italy's welfare may to some seem 





little better than a prejudice or the 
dictate of bigotry, but impressions so 
generally entertained are commonly 
the result of a just instinct ; and whe- 
ther or not, to resist them is but to 
court ostracism from the public ser- 
vice. Thus the Conservative leader, 
for all his genius and tact, has with 
suicidal deliberation been shutting 
the gate of office against his party, 
and dispersing his followers among 
the Ministerialists with whom they 
have only an accidental principle in 
common. The more fervidly he warns 
us that we are in error in fostering 
Italian independence and forgetting 
the claims of Austria, the deeper is 
our conviction of his mistake, for, 
even were his views likely to come 
right years hence, a statesman is one 
thing, a prophet another—the former 
is essentially a man for the “living 
present,” not the future yet afar off ; 
and to lay effective hold upon the 
passing time, he must avoid too wide 
generalizations and merely theoretical 
and subtle views, and take even popu- 
lar prejudices as facts by which his 
policy shall be wisely modified. Had 
Mr. Disraeli even practised the rudi- 
mental virtue of political reticence, 
he might have still retained his Aus- 
trian predilections, and acquired cha- 
racter with the country by his scath- 
ing exposure of Mr. Gladstone’s 
“profligate finance.” Under a fatal 
impulse to stir a dangerous topic, he 
reverted repeatedly to foreign affairs, 
incontinently throwing out a sentence 
of personal eulogy or a sinister sug- 
gestion in support of the Irish Ultra- 
montane faction. This fussy and 
fatal generalship almost broke up the 
Conservative party a short month or 
two ago, and the catastrophe was 
only averted by the want of a leader 
competent and willing to take the 
place of the deposed commander- 
in-chief, Mr. Walpole’s irresolution 
and preternatural scrupulousness en- 
tirely unfitting him for the responsi- 
bility. It was enough for Mr. Dis- 
raeli to be signally wrong upon one 
point to destroy the character of his 
party with the country, when that 
point was close to the haste of the 
people. Falsum in uno, falsum in 
omni; and the very opposite of this 
axiom was applied, from the same 
impulses, to Lord Palmerston. His 
directness and vigour in foreign policy 
literally covered a multitude of sins, 
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That Conservative principles were, 
notwithstanding, successfully assert- 
ed during the late sitting of Parlia- 
ment, is evident from the angry reca- 
pitulations of Tory victories which 
oceupy the columns of journals like 
the Morning Star. The distinctive 
measures of the Radical party have 
all fallen through. The House was 
in no es el to dally with the Ballot, 
and its champions now significantly 
talk of getting up a testimonial for 
Mr. Berkeley—a plain hint that it is 
time for him to vanish into an honour- 
able retirement. The friends of the 
Church have seen their enemies 
routed. These disappointments may 
stimulate Mr. Cobden to some small 
effort during the recess (the more vi- 

orous Radical leader is hors de com- 

at); but there seems no sufficient 
ground for apprehending that next 
spring will see a compact and numeri- 
cally increased party of extreme opi- 
nions upon the floor of the House. 
The prospects are the other way. The 
Member for Rochdale has not yet 
ventured to appeal to the public, and 
Lord Palmerston has effectively fore- 
stalled him in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Should he devote the autumn 
months to a tour of agitation, there 
are ten chances to one that he will 
prove but a poor copy of Mr. Bright ; 
and he, powerful as he is upon a de- 
mocratic platform, has never been 
much more than a boisterous Unit in 
the House. 

The Government have acted with 
praiseworthy patience, and masterly 
vigour and frankness, in their manage- 
ment of our American policy. Indi- 
viduals have prematurely pressed for 
a recognition of the Southern States ; 
but no responsible person has felt 
justified in distinctly moving that 
such a course should be taken. Even 
Mr. Lindsay, who placed a resolution 
to this effect before the House, when 
the time for discussion arrived, with- 
drew in a hurry, affrighted at the 
noise himself had made. Nothing 
could more emphatically prove that 
public opinion was in favour of neu- 
trality. Enormous as the cost and 
even risk of neutrality was and is to 
us, both on the Opposition and Trea- 
sury benches counsels in this spirit 
prevailed. And now more than ever, 
when the civil war seems nearly spent, 
when interference, however amicably 
intended, would but serve the pur- 
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oses of the Washington Government 
stimulating enlistment or reconcil- 
ing the populace to forced levies, it is 
still more prudent to “ bear the ills 
we have.” The trial has at least done 
us this service, that it has educated 
—in a sense ennobled—the operatives 
of Lancashire. They know as well as 
the most intelligent class in the com- 
munity what their position is, what 
claims it gives them, and what virtues 
it demands ; and equally in their man- 
ner of preferring those claims, and in 
their conduct under privation and the 
temptations of prolonged idleness, are 
a credit to their country. These 
working men have of late years read 
and thought along with their betters, 
and they regard the struggle in Ame- 
rica as involving issues of the most 
profound and practical interest to free 
labourers all the world over. The 
happiest evidence of their growth in 
political and social knowledge is 
found in the circumstance that every 
attempt to convert their sufferings 
into a lever of agitation has met with 
scornful resistance. TheGovernment, 
it is now admitted, delayed to the 
last instant, with over-scrupulosity, 
before taking measures for their relief; 
and yet the Act for the purpose, when 
passed, cautious and imperfect as it 
is, was welcomed in crowded meet- 
ings with grateful applause. The 
country has thus got peacefully and 
honourably so far through the diffi- 
culties of a trying year, made worse 
by following two under-average har- 
vests. Fortunately, the Government 
have not been placed under compul- 
sion to proceed with precipitancy in 
a recognition of the Southern Repub- 
lic; and if our neutrality, maintained 
so meritoriously, is still misinter- 
preted by the Northern American pub- 
lie, great injury will be done to us. 
Both of the hostile parties in America, 
in fact, are maddened just because they 
have been thus left to fight out the 
conflict into which they so recklessly 
rushed. The South supposed that 
“almighty cotton” would compel 
England to take part with them at all 
hazards; and the Northerns discover- 
ed suddenly a number of sentimental 
reasons in the relationship of the 
daughter to the mother-country for 
the “moral support” which they 
blame us for not giving them, after 
they have for a generation been ma- 
ligning, menacing, and overreaching 
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us. Many of our public writers may 
have spoken ungenerously and not 
wisely since this terrible visitation 
came upon a great, and, in many re- 
spects, noble people ; but the Govern- 
ment have preserved a fair neutrality, 
and the public have approved that 
conduct under the strongest tempta- 
tions to a more active policy. Angry 
language is natural to the Federals in 
their present situation ; but when the 
proper time for reflection comes, they 
will do us justice. 

Even a brief notice of the year’s 
Parliamentary business would be im- 
perfect without a passing allusion, 
and no more is possible, to Ireland. 
If the political condition of this coun- 
try is not much better understood in 
England than formerly, our affairs are 
assuming more importance imperially 
from the lately-discovered existence, 
in embryo, on the other side of the 
Channel, of difficulties similar in na- 
ture to our own. The English public 
at last know from personal observa- 
tion and inconvenient experience what 
an Ultramontane party is, and can 
better estimate the distraction, the 
turmoil, the social chaos, caused where 
that party is in a position to strive 
after and even hope for ascendancy. 
They ought to have perceived by this 
time that we are fighting their battle 
too, and that in helping us to protect 
our institutions, they are guarding 
their own outposts. Most of our po- 
litical questions now possess a direct 
practical interest forEnglish observers; 
and this is even evinced in the per- 
verse treatment they have lately re- 
ceived from a certain vigorous Radical 
writer, whose superficial misdescrip- 
tions of our actual condition alter- 
nately annoy and amuse us—oftener 
thelatter. OurlIrish poor law system 
has escaped the depravation intended 
for it under the renewed Act by the 
Ultramontane party—a circumstance 
in which Englishmen may rejoice. 
The educational views of the same 
extremesection of the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics (confined in reality almost 
exclusively to the higher dignitaries), 
have likewise happily found no favour 
in Parliament—so that the Session, as 
regards their aggressions, may be 
chronicled a pleasing blank. Partly, 
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at least, this is owing to the sedulous 
attention to business and the consti- 
tutional tendencies of Sir Robert 
Peel, who continues to enjoy the con- 
fidence, in large measure, of intelli- 
gent and moderate Irishmen of all 
classes of rational and loyal political 
opinion. If the Government be but 
firm, they will find the threatened 
popular action of the Ultramontane 
prelates in returning representatives 
ledged to unreasonable demands, to 
e a mere bugbear. There are not 
half a dozen “Longfords” in all Ire- 
land. The recent outburst of agra- 
rian crime is by far a more serious 
thing, and merits the closest attention 
of every statesman. Should these 
outrages be multiplied, Ireland will 
fall back again suddenly to the piti- 
able position which she occupied 
twenty yearsago. The worst feature 
in those atrocities is the failure of the 
authorities to apprehend the perpe- 
trators, and, in the instances where 
they are caught, to prosecute them to 
conviction. This misfortune of justice 
is becoming every day a greater scan- 
dal, and it will be a grave mistake to 
suppose that the complaints now 
made respecting it will quietly die 
out as others have formerly done. In 
the days of general lawlessness, of hot 
political agitation, and ever-possible 
insurrection, people expected these 
dangers and anomalies, but they are 
now intolerable, and must be reme- 
died and removed by a stern and un- 
bending administration of justice. 
Irish judges are not free from blame 
for the mistaken leniency which has 
led them so often to deprive their 
sentences of all vindicative and de- 
terrent force. It is, finally, the merest 
folly to say that this tendency to crime 
among the peasantry is evoked by the 
existence of the Established Church, 
or any other State institution or ar- 
rangement. The fatal shot is fired 
with an imposing impartiality at the 
Roman Catholic or the Protestant 
landlord ; and the perils in which the 
former class are now involved have 
been useful in teaching them that 
safety for life and property is only to 
be secured by supporting the Consti- 
tution. 








